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Chinook. 


Are waiting for the summer’s glow 
To penetrate the depths below. 
Enchanting breeze 
From western seas, 
Across the plains that hidden lie, 
It hastens to revivify 
The drooping plant, the failing beast, 
To bid mankind rejoice and feast. 








**In chains of ice.” 


THE COLUMBIA, 


"Tis when the mighty river lies 
In chains of ice that strong defies 
The feeble rays , 
Of winter days, 
When moor and field immured in snow, 
In idle splendor glow ; 
Then comes a breath 
That conquers death ; 
It moves along with magic stealth, 
And brings to nature warmth and wealth. 
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** And twigs and stems 
Of shrub and tree 
Encrusted are with filigree.” 


CRYSTAL VEIL FALL-—DAY BEFORE THE CHINOOK, 


When sparkles all the air with frost 

And earth’s white shield is rich embossed 
With brilliant gems ; 
And twigs and stems 
Of shrub and tree 


Encrusted are with filigree, 
It quick transforms this glittering dress 
From brightness into usefulness. 





Chinook 


‘It quick transforms this glittering dress.” 


UPPER MULTNOMAH FALL—DAY AFTER THE CHINOOK. 


Awake, Chinook, within the west, 
Sweet wind-bird leave thy foamy nest, 
Forsake old Ocean’s throbbing heart, 
O’er mountain and through forest dart ; 
O, speed thee swift, 
O’er ice and drift, 





The Tarn. 


Bring blessings ‘neath thy soft, warm wings, 
Fan Nature till she wakes and sings, 

And hymns thy praise in flower and leaf, 
In rosy fruit and golden sheaf. 
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THE TARN. 


I DREAMED, and where a mountain’s barring height 
Showed only glacier-paths no man would dare, 

A bird on strong wing vainly strove to fare 
Beyond the crown —love’s eager neophyte — 

To trail an image in love’s lingering flight 

Upon a tarn, dream wise I kenned was there, 
Hidden from earth and crystal-pure as air, 
Unfrozen, though enshrined in glittering white. 


I wondered if, within its bowl of snow, 

A vestal pool so blue with heaven’s kiss 
Could feel the breath of rock-pent fires below ; 
When from a hoar, ice-bearded precipice, 

A Delphic voice: Mankind may only know 


Through symbol gross the heart of Artemts. 
Wilbur Larremore. 
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In the article “ The Old Notion of 
Poetry,” published in the August num- 
ber of this magazine, we found the poet 
less a comely youth with hair hanging 
in clustered curls, and large wild-rolling 
eyes, than an old man with massive head 
bowed low, his white locks falling like 
mist to the ground, his eyes closed. We 
found him a listener, a worshiper, a re- 
porter, an interpreter, the mouth-piece 
of The Voice. We found his message, 
poetry, an immense power, the supreme 
phenomenon of the human mind; we 
found it difficult, and, of necessity, rare. 
When we say great poets, we have in 
mind perhaps not more than eight. 
Homer, A‘schylus, Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, Virgil, Dante, Shakspeare, Milton— 
these, at least, the world pronounces 
great poets ; and it is of these in partic- 
ular that Arnold speaks when he says 
that we are to look to poetry for our sol- 
ace and stay. 

But are these the greatest poets? Are 
these distinguished by the highest “se- 
riousness,” by the most “powerful and 
beautiful application of ideas to life” ? 
Is it to these that we should return for 
consolation and strength, for inspiration, 
for glints of the highest joy ? 

If we agree with Arnold concerning 
the importance of letters, and the import- 
ance of poetry as the best part of letters ; 
if we further agree with him when he 
says, “ To understand that the language 
of the Bible is fluid, passing, and liter- 
ary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific, is the 
first step toward a right understanding 
of the Bible” ; still concurring when he 
says, “ And as long as the world lasts, 
all who want to make progress in right- 
eousness will come to Israel for inspira- 
tion, as to the people who have the sense 
for righteousness most glowing and 
strongest ;" —righteousness being right- 
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living, and the office of the highest po- 
etry being to instruct us in this, accord- 
ing to the laws of poetic beauty and truth 
—can we finally agree with Arnold, can 
we indeed find him consistent, when he 
rests upon the great eight? The state- 
ment indirectly made in his words, “ As 
well imagine a man with a sense for po- 
etry not cultivating it by the help of 
Homer and Shakspeare, as a man with 
a sense for conduct not cultivating it by 
the help of the Bible ’—is this the logi- 
cal conclusion of his splendid stretch of 
testimony? If the first step toward a 
right understanding of the Bible is to 
find it literature, is not the second step 
to find that the best of Biblical literature 
is itspoetry? The word “God,” Arnold 
says, is a term of poetry and eloquence ; 
how, then, can the great words concern- 
ing God, stamped in nearly one half the 
writings of the Old Testament with aw- 
ful sublimity, with profound wisdom, and 
vast passion, the great, bright, round 
words rolling augustly through the high- 
est heavens of imagination, — how can 
they be anything less than poetry and 
eloquence? Is there a question, then, 
as to whether, to speak roundly, one 
half of the Old Testament is poetry ; not 
poetry and eloquence, but wholly poetry? 
Great minds, in the presence of the in- 
scrutable, opening on thenoblest themes, 
are imbued with imagination and emo- 
tion ; they rise to poetry, the “music of 
thought conveyed to us in the music of 
language.” Prose does not serve at those 
supreme moments when the intellect is 
pressed to its utmost, when the very 
feelings rise to thought and the spirit 
itself may be said to think. The whole 
being rocks with the rhythm, to the 
measure, of life, life which certain phil- 
osophers have admirably styled “mov- 
ing music.” Confucius, tottering about 
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the house, face to face with death, 
adopts the subtile, all-pervading cadence 
of poetry, audible in the sea and winds, 
inaudible but ever present, as Pythago- 
ras feigned or said most truly, in the 
singing realms of space: 


The great mountain is broken, 
The strong beam is thrown down, 
The wise man has decayed. 


The ancient Hebrew’s appeal from the 
seen to the Unseen, from the low to the 
Most High, could: not be made without 
eloquence ; in its most impassioned, its 
surest, its highest form, it could not be 
made save in the golden cadence of, 
song. Here belongs asaying of Hegel: 

“ This superiority, this impressiveness 
of the Infinite, the immeasurable dis- 
tance which separates it from the finite 
—this is what the art of the sublime 
should express. It is the religious art, 
the sacred art par excellence; its sole 
destination is to celebrate the glory of 
God.. This office poetry alone can ful- 
fill.” 

“ For tothe glory of God and the 
singing of his glories, no man dares 
deny, man was chiefly made,” says old 
George Chapman ; “and what art per- 
forms this chief end of man with so 
much excitation and expressionas poesy, 
Moses, David, Solomon, Job, Esay, Jer- 
emy, chiefly using that to the end above 
said ?” 

What is the right seeing of life, in its 
most exalted exhibition, if not the joyful 
response begotten of the inestimable 
benefit, the endless blessing showered 
upon man by the Eternally Benevolent 
and Beautiful, the Infinite Good — God ? 
Once more we have poetry and religion 
one, once more poetry rests on God. 
We are indebted to Arnold for the best 
saying as to what is meant by the word 
“God”: 

“The word ‘God’ is used in most 
cases, as by no means a term of science 
or exact knowledge, but a term of poetry 
and eloquence, a term ¢hrown out, so to 
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speak, at a not fully grasped object of 
the speaker’s consciousness —a /¢terary 
term, in short; and mankind mean dif- 
ferent things by it as their conscious- 
ness differs.” 

Poetry rests on God; there the He- 
brews rested as no other people have. 
Poetry reposes on eternal life ; there the 
Hebrews reposed as no other people 
have; and in their seeing of life we 
have a right to expect the highest po- 
etry. We have a right to expect this. 
Are we disappointed? Arnold says: 
“Tf we are said to underrate, for instance, 
the production of Corneille and Racine 
in poetry, we may compare this produc- 
tion in power, in penetrativeness, in 
criticism of life, in ability to call forth 
our energy and joy, with the production 
of Homer and Shakspeare.” May we 
not, must we not, so say of Homer and 
Shakspeare, in comparison with Isaiah, 
and the author of Job, and David and 
the other psalmists? Again, when 
speaking of the student of poetry, Ar- 
nold says: 

“As he penetrates into the spirit of 
the great classical works, as he becomes 
gradually aware of their intense signifi- 
cance, their noble simplicity, and their 
calm pathos, he will be convinced that it 
is this effect, unity and profoundness of 
moral impression, at which the ancient 
poets aimed ; that it is this which consti- 
tutes the grandeur of their works, and 
which makes them immortal.” 

May we not say, must we not say, 
that all this, applicable enough to the 
poets of Greece, to which it mainly re- 
fers, is still more applicable to the poets 
of the ancient Hebrews? Why, then, 
was Arnold wont to rest upon the po- 
etry of Greece? Surely not because the 
substance of the Greek poetry is to be 
put before the substance of the Hebrew 
poetry. If not the substance, then it is 
the form that deterred him from follow- 
ing his own theories to what would seem 
to be their legitimate result. Were the 
forms of the Hebrew poetry less inevita- 
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bly the result of the Hebrew substance, 
I should still claim that the greater value 
of the Hebrew substance would more 
than compensate for any loss in form. 

Let us first make sure that the He- 
brew poet knew he was writing poetry 
and not prose. Friedrich Bleek, in his 
“Introduction to the Old Testament,” 
says: 

“ The distinction between the poeti- 
cal and prose style of composition is the 
one that can be perceived the most de- 
cidedly and certainly. The poetic style 
of the Hebrews is not distinguished 
from the prose by any prescribed metre, 
but by a certain rhythmical measure- 
ment and division of the periods and sep- 
arate sentences, and also by many lin- 
guistic peculiarities, the form of words, 
grammatical constructions and inflect- 
ions, which are not used in the prose.” 
Again, he says, “This distinction be- 
tween prose composition and that which 
is allowable in poetry, prevails in all lan- 
guages ; but in no other language what- 
ever do we find the expressions which 
are unusual in prose, and allowable solely 
in poetical composition, stamped so dis- 
tinctly as they are in Hebrew.” 

So the Hebrew poet knew that he was 
writing poetry: now as to the forms he 
used. What says Schlegel? “But in 
the poetry of the Hebrew, besides this 
aphoristic Biblical form, there is another 
peculiar law of living, breathing thought 
and rhythmical motion, not indeed of 
words and syllables, but of images and 
feelings undulating in free symmetry 
like the waves of the sea.” 

The idea of the rhythm of thought is 
both beautiful and true, but though we 
can know nothing of the quantity that 
entered into the construction of Hebrew 
verse, are we not warranted in inferring 
that,in addition tothe rhythm of thought, 
or of sentiment, as another terms it, it 
had a rhythmical motion of words and 
syllables? The ancient Hebrew poetry 
was not in Greek verse, but can we say 
that it “‘was not in verse?” Mr. Theo- 
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dore Watts speaks singularly well on the 
point of rhythm: “ Perhaps it may be 
said that deeper than all the rhythms of 
art is that rhythm which art would fain 
catch, the rhythm of nattre; for the 
rhythm of nature is the rhythm of life 
itself. This rhythm can be caught by 
prose as well as by poetry, such prose, 
for instance, as that of the English Bible. 
Certainly the rhythm of verse at its 
highest, such, for instance, as that of 
Shakspeare’s greatest writings, is noth- 
ing more and nothing less than the 
metre of that energy of the spirit which 
surges within the bosom of him who 
speaks, whether he speak in verse or 
impassioned prose. Being rhythm, it is 
of course governed by law, but it is a 
law which transcends in subtlety the 
conscious art of the metricist, and is 
only caught by the poet in his most in- 
spired moods; a law which, being part of 
nature’s own sanctions, can of course 
never be formulated, but only expressed 
as it is expressed in the melody of the 
bird, in the inscrutable harmony of the 
entire bird-chorus of a thicket, in the 
whisper of the leaves of the tree, and 
the song or wail of wind and sea.” 

In this admirable passage the ancient 
Hebrew writer is paired with our great 
dramatist : both have a “ rhythm deeper 
than all the rhythms of art.” Had Ar- 
nold meant this when he said the He- 
brews were without art, I should not 
have this one quarrel with the greatest 
of English critics. But he did not mean 
this, hence I can not find the last link 
in his chain of masterful perceptions 
and reasonings of the pure metal of those 
that lead to it. One may say, if one 
chooses, that the Hebrew poets had 
something higher than art ; I am con- 
tent to say that they had art, art as ade- 
quate for the expression of their poetry 
as the art of the Greeks for the expres- 
sion of theirs. I say further, that their 
subject matter being incomparably high- 
er, their seeing of life wider and deeper 
by far than that of the Greek poets, that 
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their art was correspondingly higher : it 
was the virgin gold worked into shapes 
beyond the cunning of even the Grecian 
hand, the inevitable shapes of the high, 
hidden might of the elemental powers. 
I say that their thoughts have a beauti- 
ful, sympathetic body, in which they 
live and will ever live. “ Z’art est une 
forme”: such is the form of the great- 
est poetry 

The theme of Homer is the “ Anger 
of Achilles.” Around this revolves all 
his masterful array of human action ina 
world practically without the pale of the 
one of all the essential powers indispen- 
sable to the great critic of life — moral 
law. It is not till after Homer’s day 
that we arrive at this law; and how 
weak, how dim and wavering, it is even 
in Euripides, compared with the Hebrew 
poet! “ Poetic beauty and poetic truth” 
Homer most assuredly has ; but we can- 
not look to him for the most powerful 
and beautiful criticism of life. Homer’s 
theme is the “ Anger of Achilles,” the 
Hebrew poet’s theme is, 


The Eternal loveth the thing that is right. 


It is true indeed that righteousness 
came into Greek poetry; it is equally 
true that it went out again. Itis equally 
true, also, that it came into Hebrew po- 
etry and stayed in it. From first to last 
the Hebrew lyre was tuned to righteous- 
ness. In the serious days of Northern 
Greece, inthe great successorsof Homer, 
are to be found high criticisms of life, 
but none comparable with the criticisms 
of those who invariably give as a reason 
for being of their song, 


His word was in my tongue. 


Great poetry, as we have said, rests on 
God, and the great poetry is to be looked 
for, on Arnold’s ground, among the 
Hebrew poets; they, and they alone, 
were, as Foxe says of Tyndale, “ prac- 
tised in God’s matters.” The Hebrew 
poet’s higher, wider outlook on life is 
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i 
evidenced by his God. The Greek poet 
had gods that he could adequately ex- 
press; of the Hebrew poet’s God no 
words could give the faintest outline. . 
The expressions of the worshipers of 
Zeus and of Jehovah must differ ; but to 
say that one has all the art, not only 
denies a cardinal principle of literature, 
that noble conception has for its hand- 
maid noble expression, but reduces form 
to an inflexible, fixed thing. Form fol- 
lows the life; it is pliant, yielding to all 
the phases of life, taking them up, giving 
them body, according to their several 
characteristics of beauty. Nature has 
infinite phases of life and infinite forms ; 
and it would seem that in proportion as 
poets, not to consider other artists, near 
the marvelous variety of nature, the 
more do they vary from a fixed form of 
expression. The Hebrew poets and 
Shakspeare employ varieties of expres- 
sion that, with the Greek poetry as a 
standard, appear decidedly irregular ; but 
let us beware lest, deceived by a surface 
irregularity, we fail to see beneath a 
deeper, a more subtile regularity, an 
order closer to the order of the “art of 
God.” 

Whitman has a noteworthy saying in 
this connection. “ Poetic style,” he says, 
“when addressed to the soul is less 
definite form, outline, sculpture, and be- 
comes vista, music, half-tints, and even 
less than half-tints.” 

These words are spoken in defence of 
a certain obscurity ; but if we stop with 
the word music, they are of equal or 
greater valueas a defence of the freedom 
of structure characterizing the ancient 
Hebrew poetry. 

Let us not forget that poctry is one 
thing and sculpture another. Let us not 
be too sure that the art of the Hebrew 
poets and of Shakspeare is inferior to 
the art of the Greek poets ; that beneath 
the apparent disobedience to rule is not 
a deeper obedience, which deeper obedi- 
ence springs of a lower, a harder, hold 
on life. 
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Leaving Shakspeare to himself, I 
think it indisputable that the Hebrew 
poets have a firmer hold on life than the 
Greek poets have; hence that it is to 
the Hebrew poets that we are to turn 
first for solace, for support, for “self- 
preservation ” 


** Against the wreckful siege of battering days.” 


While by no means denying that in 
the poetry of the Old Testament, as in 
other great poetry, there is a commin- 
gling of much that is not poetry, I affirm 
that the under-current of great song is 
there, unfailing, and stronger than it is 
elsewhere to be found. 

From one point of view we do the 
Greek poets injustice by comparing 
them with the Hebrew poets through 
the medium of translations ; for not only 
does the Hebrew expression lend itself 
more readily to translation, but rarely 
may we meet with such prodigies of re- 
production as Tyndale and other trans- 
lators of the English Bible. Westcott, 
in his “ History,” says of Tyndale, “ He 
felt, by a happy instinct, the potential 
affinity between Hebrew and English 
idioms.” This observation besides hon- 
oring Tyndale’s genius, points to one of 
the sources of the Hebrew poet’s advan- 
tage over the Greek poet when read in 
our own language. From another point 
of view, the use of translations is no 
more than fair; for it discloses a most 
important fact, viz., that, allowance be- 
ing made for inferior translation, the 
ancient Hebrew poetry is the only pure 
poetry, the only poetry that is poetry 
through and through, the only poetry 
that holds its virtue against the sapping 
accents of a stranger-tongue. 

This fact of itself would seem to be 
sufficient to warrant the statement that 
the highest poetry is to be found, not in 
the adorable Homer, magnificent wit- 
ness that he was to the truths of nature 
and of man, but in the Book of Job; that 
the Hebrew muse 
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** Filled Isaiah’s breast with more than Pindar’s fire.” 


While admitting the gain of the He- 
brew poets over the Greek in translation, 
it is but right to note the disadvantage 
to the Hebrew poets of a wretchedly 
scrappy arrangement. Probably it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the havoc that 
has been made in the continuity of the 
original Hebrew. We have fragments of 
the sacred songs of the Hebrews, muti- 
lated and patched, as they have survived 
the not very tender mercy of centuries ; 
while of theirsecular song barely enough 
remains to suggest what it was. 


‘*For an enduring heart have the destinies ap- 
pointed to the children of men.” 


Arnold, in his beautiful, lucid, and earn- 
est manner has testified tothe excellence 
of this Homeric expression. But for sub- 
stance, for form, forany of the attributes 
of poetry, wherein is it to be put before 


For he 
That feareth God shall come forth of them all ; 


or before 


Great peace have they which love thy law ; 


or before 


Be still, and know that I am God? 


And where in A¢schylus, or in Soph- 
ocles, in Dante, or in Milton, shall we 
find an equal number of lines the perfect 
form of which doesnot shrink and shrivel 
in the presence of that most august song 
that has ever fallen from the lips of man, 
the goth Psalm? Recall the closing 
words, the words of all words for the 
supplication of the sovereign poet : 


Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us. 


And where, pray, may we look in the 
classics for solace, for defence against the 
wreckful siege, such as is to be found in 
the 23d Psalm ? 
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He leadeth me beside the still waters, 
He restoreth my soul. 


For this reach, how short, how feeble 
the longest and strongest Greek arm! 
And if we seek a God, where shall we 
find another like the Unutterable One 
grasped at with the last stretch of sub- 
limity in Job 26: 5-11? Andwhere but 
in poets with such a God shall we find a 
criticism of life in any way comparable 
to this? 


Man that is born of woman is of few days, 

And full of trouble. 

He cometh forth like a flower, 

And is cut down: 

He fleeth also as a shadow and continueth not. 


And surely the mountain falling cometh to naught, 

And the rock is removed out of his place. 

The waters wear the stones : 

Thou washest away the things which grow out of the 
dust of the earth ; 

And thou destroyest the hope of man. 

Thou prevailest forever against him and he passeth : 

Thou changest his countenance and sendest him 
away. 


I know no volumes of history wherein 
is to be found so complete a history of 
man as is written here. All, all is com- 
passed in the last eight words ; words to 
use the expression of Job, which do in- 
deed break us in pieces. But hark! again 
the old sweet words return, the words 
glowing forever in the Hebrew poet’s 
soul, burning on steadfastly, brightly, 
behind the darkness : 


Why art thou cast down, O my Soul ? 
And why art thou disquieted within me ? 
Hope thou in God. 


The Hebrew poet’s soul breathes the 
very breath of Hope: 


My flesh also shall rest in hope, 


Yet in my flesh shall I see God. 


Over and above strength of thought 
and feeling, over and above beauty and 
majesty of diction employed in the utter- 
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ance of grandest truths, over and above 
the combined essentials of poetry, not 
one of which do I find missing, shines 
the Hebrew poet’s hope; a hope which 
to the Greek poet was simply impossible. 
“The best that has been thought and 
said in the world” has for its basis un- 
shaken faith, glorious hope ; and we have 
a larger utterance of thisthan “ the large 
utterance of the early gods." To me, 
the Hebrew poet stands for conduct not 
only, but for the high right-seeing, for 
the nearest perfect expression of the 
mother-life, the mother-music, in which 
we move : for the boundless soul, perma- 
nent, supreme. 


‘*For though the giant ages heave the hill, 
And break the shore, and evermore 
Make and break and work their will ; 
Though world on world in myriad myriads roll, 
Round us, each with different powers 
And other forms of life than ours, 
What know we greater than the soul ? 
On God and god-like men we build our trust.” 


Only this trust, held in the measure 
that the Hebrew poet held it, can help 
us to discern the “hieroglyphic mean- 
ings of human suffering,” can lead us in 
the way of patience, can inspire us, de- 
spite perplexity and sorrow and dark- 
ness, with the light, the certainty, the 
joy, which the poet finds the right to say 
must, shall, be. 

The recognized tendency of the poet 
to open the heart of the things we say 
we know, and to display them in the 
mother-light of beauty, leads to a final 
reach toward what we say we do not 
know, but hope for—the things that 
highest intuitions and widest experience 
say should be ; and this last reach, this 
golden guess, is poetry’s consummation. 
Poetry, in the exercise of its highest 
function, takes up this world where the 
Creator seems to leave off ; takes it up, 
and rounds our irregular lives into sym- 
metry, presses on, unsatisfied, voices the 
spirit’s prophecy of the all-perfecting 
life beyond, of the now inconceivable 
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life to come. To this revelation of the 
ultimate, consoling, satisfying, beautiful 
unity, the Hebrew poets addressed them- 
selves; this with success so eminent as 
to set them apart from all other poets 
of whatever time or race, and to make 
them the glory and the wonder of the 
world, 

After the addition of Roman stoicism, 
yes, after the incomparably greater addi- 
tion of Christianity, we can still learn 
from the Greek poets, can still profit by 
study of them. We of to-day can get a 
great deal from the song of old Greece, 
but not this last revelation. The stamp 
of manliness, the rigorous will, the bliss- 
ful indifference, the pleasant taking of 
what comes, the patient questioning of 
nature, and the faith in it, the blessing 
of health, the beauty of beauties —the 
beauty of youth, openness, clearness, 
freedom of mind, the best methods of 
intelligence, —for all of these (and our 
need of them is sore) we can go back 
and sit with attentive Athens in the 
temple of Bacchus. But when the lus- 
ter of youth and beauty grows dim in 
our souls, as it grew dim in the soul of 
Greece and departed from it ; when the 
dark problems lower,when the gray mist, 
gathered of the ages, drifts in; when the 
viewless burden is fully on our shoul- 
ders, and we cannot stand, —then we 
must turn, not to the poets that avoided 
with so amazing grace the darkness, the 
drift, and the weight, but to the poets 
that met thém face to face, met them, 
bore up under them, conquered, leav- 
ing to the world the imperishable heri- 
tage of hope. 

While it is evident that the first aim 
of the Hebrew poet is not the artist’s 
aim, it seems equally plain that no other 
poet has more faithfully obeyed the 
great underlying laws of poetic construc- 
tion. He may build upon the finest net- 
work of artificiality, as in that standing 
marvel of composition for all ages, the 
Book of Job; he may give us a brilliant 
exhibition of metrical technics, as in 
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Lamentations and in Psalm 119; but it 
is in the use, the choice, of words —and 
there is the vital place —that we find 
him without a peer. If we may credit 
Professor W. Robertson Smith, the very 
structure of his language forced the He- 
brew into poetry : 

« ,. . . The key to the whole de- 
velopment of the poetical literature of 
Israel is found in the same psychological 
characteristics of the race which are im- 
pressed on the vocabulary and grammat- 
ical structure of the language. The 
Hebrew tongue is sensuous, mobile, pas- 
sionate.” 

Here we have in the language itself 
the essentials of poetry, as set down by 
Milton. The Hebrew poet’s very lan- 


guage, preventing him from metaphy- 
sics, made and kept him a poet. 
fessor Smith goes on: 

“Unfit for abstract speculation, valu- 
ing no wisdom that is not practical, and 
treasuring up such wisdom in senten- 
tious rhythmical form, enforced by sym- 
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bol and metaphor, and warm with the 
breath of human interest, — the Hebrew 
is a poet, even in his philosophy.” 

If individual poets are born, why not 
nations of poets? A race of poets —so 
may we, first of all, name the Hebrews. 

Prof. Smith has described the genius 
of the Hebrew tongue ; now let Dr. Cur- 
tius perform a like office for the Greek 
tongue. 

“Far above all its sister tongues,” 
says Dr. Curtius, “the Greek must be 
regarded as a work of art, on account 
of the sense prevalent in it for symme- 
try and perfection of sounds, for trans- 
parency of form, for law and organiza- 
tion. The Hellenes must have 
received the material of language while 
it was yet a plastic form; otherwise, 
they could never have succeeded in ex- 
pressing by means of it, as in the most 
ductile clay, the whole variety of their 
spiritual gifts, their artistic sense of 
form, as well as that severity of abstract 
thought which, long before it manifested 
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itself in the books of their philosophers, 
was already apparent in the grammar 
of their language.” 

The lines italicized are rich in signifi- 
cance. The philosopher, both in sub- 
stance and method, lies in embryo in the 
very grammar of the Greek language, 
side by side with the poet; while the 
Hebrew grammar gives no sign of any 
other than the poet. The Hebrew had 
but to speak to be a poet. 


Mine enemy sharpeneth his eyes upon me. 
The waters are hid as with a stone. 
The moon walking in brightness. 


Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds? 


The poets of Greece reflect nature 
beautifully, but if we are to see the very 
expression of her countenance, if we are 
to feel her warm breath, the throbbing 
of her heart, we must turn to the poets 
of Palestine. 


‘* As when about the silver moon, when air is free 
from wind, 

And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams, high 
prospects, and the brows 

Of all steep hills and pinnacles, thrust up themselves 
for shows, 

And even the lovely valleys joy to glitter in their 
sight, 

When the unmeasured firmament bursts to disclose 


her light, 
And all the sights in heaven seen that glad the shep- 


herd’s heart,” etc. 


These lines of Homer have been great. 
ly admired, and it would be strange in- 
deed had they not been ; but the intense 
sympathy with nature, the brooding 
pathos, is left for the hand that wrote 


He quieteth the earth by the south wind, 


There isa whole poem in the word 
quieteth. When the Hebrew poet makes 
use of nature, it is the gentle voice of 
the mother herself. Mother she is to 
us, mother to all lesser things. How 


tender and sweet are her accents when 
she tells of these! 
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Knowest thou the time when the wild goats of the 
rock bring forth? 

Or canst thou mark when the hinds do calve ? 

Canst thou number the months that they fulfil ? 

Or knowest thou the time when they bring forth ? 

They bow themselves, they bring forth their young 
ones, 

They cast out their sorrows. 


Hegel may call Homer the “ Master- 
poet of living Nature,” but after reading 
these lines, one must say that if Hegel 
speak truly, Nature, through the sons 
of another than the Greek race, hushed 
the human voice, and spoke with her 
own. 

If we pass from tenderness and pathos 
to the mutterings of the thunder that in- 
terrupted Elihu ; if we pass through the 
terrible storm that rages still on the sa- 
cred page as it did in the ears of Job and 
his counselors ; if we pass to the voice of 
the God of the thunder, we are ushered 
into the presence of sublimity of concep- 
tion and expression reached only by the 
people that, whatever their shortcomings 
may be, have an indisputable right, be- 
cause of their unapproachable poetry, to 
the name of the People of God. 

Froude’s words concerning the Book 
of Job have the right ring: 

. “A book of which it is to say 
little to call it unequaled of its kind, 
and which will one day, perhaps, when 
it is allowed to stand on its own merits, 
be seen towering up alone, far away 
above all the poetry of the world.” 

The question is not, Did the author 
of Job follow the rules of the epic as 
laid down by Aristotle? The question 
is not, Does Bishop Cox speak accur- 
ately when he says, “‘ Hebrew poetry 
consists of every possible species of po- 
etical composition, and these are all car- 
ried to the loftiest pitch of excellence” ? 
The question is, If the Hebrew poets 
did not have what Arnold would have 
us understand by “the inexplicable form 
and texture that is eternal,” did they 
not really have it? The question is, 
Whatever they had not, did they not 
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have, before all other poets, the ability 
to criticise life, to criticise it according 
to the laws of poetic beauty and poetic 
truth ; did they not have thestrength,the 
splendid strength upon which the world 
has leaned, now leans, and will continue 
to lean, hardest for its support and stay? 

Arnold could find in Wordsworth a 
substitute for “style:” “inevitableness,” 
“expression of the most truly express- 
ive kind.” I cannot account for his 


failure to find this, if not style, in the 
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poetry of the ancient Hebrews. I can- 
not find him consistent with himself in 
turning first and last to the classics. 
Tyndale, speaking of his early days at 
Oxford and Cambridge, says, “In the 
universities they have ordained that no 
man shall look at the Scriptures until 
he be noselled [nursed] in heathen learn- 
ing eight or nine years.” In the matter 
of poetry are we not being noselled too 
long ? 
John Vance Cheney. 
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“Now vat’s de matter mit dem shick- 
ens ?” said old Mrs. Jansen, coming to 
her kitchen door and shading her eyes, 
as she looked in the direction of the 
barnyard. “Dey makes me tink dey 
laid a doosen eggs, and maybe dere is n’t 
von. 

She took down her sun-bonnet from 
its peg near the door, and went down 
the little path through the hoarhound. 
The hoarhound grew everywhere about 
the back yard, down to the bank of the 
brook, and up to the chimney at the end 
of the low whitewashed cottage. The 
chimney seemed to mark the boundary 
between the gray of the back yard and 
the clover of the front. 

A peach tree grew near the path. 
This was in blossom, and pinky petals 
were drifting down to the gray hoar- 
hound. A motherly old hen, with a 
blue gingham string tied around one 
leg, was fastened to the peach tree, and 
bustling about as though she were try- 
ing to forget her ignominious captivity. 
At sound of footsteps she called her 
small troop, scattered about under the 
weeds in search of bugs. 


OF EGGS. 


The old woman swung open the barn- 
yard gate, and plodded up an incline of 
boards with cross-pieces which served 
as steps, into a whitewashed hen-house. 

A little lap-dog trotted sedately aft er 
her. He held up his shaggy head, and 
picked his way daintily, as if aware of 
his importance in the world ; for impor- 
tance he had,— he was the old lady’s sole 
confidant and companion. 

She searched about in the nests of 
hay, commenting as she looked, in what 
would have been soliloquy but for the 
eager, appreciative air of the little dog, 
Jerry. He always showed plainly that 
he knew her remarks were addressed to 
him, and that he understood, if he could 
not at all times agree with her. 

“Cherree,” (she called him Cherree,) 
“ve vas ridt. Dere is only von, and vat 
a liddle von! It’s dot liddle pullet’s 
egg. I kess she von’t lay any more.” 

The little hennery had been raised 
upon short posts, so that it stood up some 
three feet from the ground. The floor 
was tight, and there were windows on 
the sunny side. It had been recently 
raised and repaired out of some old lum- 
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ber on the place, and as the old woman 
came out she looked about, nodding ap- 
provingly and saying to Jerry, “I kess 
no varmints can get in dere now and 
hurt de shickens.” 

She carried the egg into a cool milk- 
house at the end of the kitchen porch. 
This was whitewashed, too; in fact, all 
the buildings were, and even the peach 
tree and four gnarled apple trees out in 
the front yard had a coat of white about 
the trunks. 

At the door she paused and consid- 
ered carefully. On a rack were three 
pans of milk and one pan heaped up 
with eggs. Finally she increased the 
small store by the puilet’s egg, saying: 

“T don’t really need dot egg for sup- 
per, and it makes yust ten doosen. May- 
be ve better take em in town tomorrow 
vile dey vas fresh.”’ 

Then after a moment: “ But if ve vait 
a day or two ve haf enough to pay for 
dot ba-arley, so I kess we vait. Dey 


vill be fresh anyhow, and ve keeps ’em 


cool. Ve has udder tings for supper, 
hey, Cherree ?” 

Jerry wagged an approval of any idea 
of supper, however abstract, and danced 
with glee, finally standing upright on 
his diminutive hind legs, as the old lady 
took down a small pan of milk, which 
had been reserved for table use. She 
was a frugal housekeeper, and would 
not willingly disturb the other pans, 
which were set for butter. 

Every week she took sweet, fragrant 
prints into the town. A few English 
people preferred butter that was not 
salted, and for these pats, each wrapped 
in a cool plantain leaf, she got an extra 
price. These, with the eggs, were the 
sole support of the old woman. 

Now she was more than usually care- 
ful of pennies, for she was in debt —a 
condition of things which in her rigid 
system of ethics could not be permitted 
to last. Advised by her marketman, she 
had gone beyond her usual system of cash 
payment, and purchased a quantity of 
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feed on credit. This, in her eyes, bor- 
dered on rash speculation, and she count- 
ed the days until she should be able to 
sell enough eggs and butter to pay the 
debt. 

She drew out the round kitchen table 
and spread a white cloth fortea. Then 
she toasted some slices of bread. From 
a jar she got a small dishful of preserved 
peaches, thinking to herself that this 
was quite good fare for any one who 
was in debt. She cut the corners from 
the toast, so that the slices were triang- 
ular. It looked better, she thought, and 
Jerry should have the scraps in his bowl 
of milk. Spite of her solitude and pov- 
erty, this old woman never forgot a cer- 
tain daintiness, learned from her lady 
mother, long since dead in far-away Den- 
mark. 

Sometimes to an appreciative listener 
she would tell of her childhood, a grand 
home, and a brother, a wonderful musi- 
cian, who had taught the little sister mu- 
sic. Then parents and the brother had 
died, the home was lost, and she came to 
America. Here she had been a house- 
keeper on a large Spanish rancheria, 
until she was married to a good-natured 
countryman, who had a small interest 
in the grant. 

When the Spanish family lost their 
lands (as so many Spanish families did 
in old California), the Jansens’ land went 
too, and they were quite old people then. 
But they had a few hundred dollars 
saved up, and so bought the little white 
cottage which was their home, and the 
two acres around it. 

Then Jan had died, and left only the 
old woman and Jerry to constitute a 
household. He left also a good many 
small debts to be paid. Her neighbors 
said some of them were unjust, and 
advised her not to pay them; but she 
worked hard and saved till everything 
was paid up. 

“Mebby I paid too much,” she said, 
“but too much is better as not enough. 
Now I can ride mit my head up, and 
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ain't afraid to meet anybody. Now I 
vas happy,” she said, “I bin so free.” 

Tonight, as they had their toast and 
cream, Mrs. Jansen was thinking of the 
old days, and quite forgot the present, 
until the sun was very low. 

She started up, saying, “ Why, liddle 
Cherree, it grows late. Ve must milk 
dot cow and shut up dose shickens. Ve 
must go early to bed; ve goes again to 
town tomorrow to bring dot ba-arley.” 

One day as she drove home, a sack of 
barley resting against the empty seat of 
the two-wheeled cart, her nearest neigh- 
bor called to her. 

She drew her fat little horse up near 
the gate, and allowed him to crop the 
grass while she talked. 

“T see you goin’ to town every day,” 
her neighbor said, “ an’ I thought meb- 
by Lizzie might ride in with you next 
week. Her ma wants her tocome home.” 
Lizzie was her fourteen-year old niece, 
who had been visiting in the country. 
“Sam ’s gone an’ hurt his leg so there’s 
no drivin’ him.” 

“QO yes, I vas glad to have her go mit 
mé,” said Mrs. Jansen, “I vas sorry I 
bring every day ba-arley, or I vould 
called for you to go in town mit me in 
my ca-art.” 

She dwelt quaintly on certain vowels 
in her words, but otherwise spoke with 
nervous haste. 

“ You see,” she continued, “I tink it 
looks like ve might haf a vet season, 
and spoil all the grain, so I bought a half 
aton. I haf paid half down, so the store- 
keeper can’t shange the ba-argain. Dere 
vas fourteen sacks, and I bring efery day 
von.” 

“Looks like you ought n’t to hev to 
carry all that grain,” said Mrs. Hale. 
“Won't some one fetch it fer y’u?” 

“ O, the storekeeper say my neighbors 
vill bring it for me, but I vas proud and 
like not to beg. Now] haf to bring only 
von more sack,” she said, and compla- 
cently smoothed out her knitted lap robe. 
This was her handiwork, made on long 
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winter evenings which she and Jerry had 
spent alone together. Her old eyes 
were too weak to read by lamplight, and 
knitting was her diversion in moments 
of ease and idleness. 

Mrs. Hale urged her to goinand have 
a cup of tea, but she refused, saying she 
must go home and see to her shickens, 
and that she had much to do. She had 
been neglecting her housework because 
of her daily journeys. 

When her outdoor work was done it 
was late, and she was very tired. 

“ Tings does look so!” she said. “ To- 
morrow I scrub.” This in atone of de- 
fense against self-accusation, forthe next 
day was Sunday, and usually she was 
very punctilious in keeping the com- 
mandment. 

On Monday morning she was up very 
early, getting ready for the last journey. 
She counted out the precious eggs, to 
make sure that she was quite right, and 
that there were enough. She was very 
light-hearted, for she was able to make 
this last payment sooner than she ex- 
pected. 

“Today ve pay up everyting, Cher- 
ree,” she said. 

Before she was quite ready, Lizzie 
stood on the threshold, all starched and 
braided, ready for the drive. Her cheeks 
shone round and rosy under her chip 
hat. She had a small satchel containing 
her belongings on her arm. 

“T thought I’d come early and help 
you,” she said, by way of good-morning. 

Behind the stove a family of kittens 
sniffed and bristled up at sight of a 
stranger. 

“QO, cute little things!” said Lizzie. 
“Why, they’re all sizes ; how funny!” 

She took one up, a wide-eyed bundle 
of black down. He sniffed very ener- 
getically, and spatted out with a dimin- 
utive paw. 

“Just got his eyes open,” she said, 
“but some of the others are twice as 
big.” 

Mrs. Jansen explained that they were 
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two families, one belonging to the old 
gray cat, prone at the back of the heap, 
and the younger ones belonging to a 
white-pawed scapegrace daughter, who 
shirked domestic cares, and left her 
tamily to the care of their grandmother. 

Lizzie laughed aloud, and asked, 
“You ain’t going to keep them all, are 
you?” 

“T don’t know vat todo mit em. Cher- 
ree don’t like ’em, he vas so jealous,” 
said Mrs. Jansen, in evident perplexity. 

Lizzie helped to take the eggs out to 
the cart, which the old woman had 
brought round to the gate. 

Just outside the porch a Marechal 
Neil rosebush grew, full of blossoms. 
The old lady broke some buds for Liz- 
zie, and arranged some in the front of 
her own gown. There was quite an array 
of flowers aiong the walk. An oleander 
was full of red buds. Calla lilies, gerani- 
ums, and roses were in blossom, and 
over the gate a yellow broom swayed ; 
but beyond this the yard was uncultivat- 
ed, and grown up to grass and clover, 
except little closely cropped patches 
where something had grazed. 

“You see, I used to have flowers all 
about my yard,” she said ; “ but ven Jan 
loose all dot land, and then he died, I 
haf to move ’em close to the house, so 
grass shall grow enough for my horse 
and cow. I can’t feed ’em all the time 
ba-arley,I vas so poor. Dere vasonly two 
acres now.” 

Her tone was not complaining, simply 
explanatory. 

The cottage was on a’side hill, and the 
path sloped down from the gate. Below, 
a mossy, picturesque bridge spanned the 
brook. The old woman took innocent 
and sincere pride in the place. She 
said, “I like dot liddle vite cottage, it 
look so romandic.” 

She said this, pausing a moment as 
they sat in the cart, before setting out 
on the long drive. She looked about, 
inviting Lizzie’s appreciation, and said, 
“T haf so many good tings,” pointing 
Vou. XIV.—16, 
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out as an instance her good fortune in 
living at the bottom of the path rather 
than the top, for as it was she could roll 
the sacks of barley down into the shed 
where she never could have carried them. 
“‘ Dey vas so heavy.” 

She declined with sincere pride any 
offer of assistance. Yet she spoke with 
unnecessary freedom of her poverty. 

“ Ve vas all very different now,’’ she 
said. “I keeps the shickens,— twenty 
of ’em,— but the varmints got so many I 
had to haf dot hen-coop raised; now I 
buy dot ba-arley, and it take all I saved.’ 

She seemed to take pleasure in the 
company of the girl, and as Lizzie with 
pretty shyness was content to listen, the 
old woman talked on as they drove along 
in the cool morning air. 

She paused now and then to admon- 
ish Jerry, as he sat in the bottom of the 
cart, or to assure him of her continued 
interest in him ; for he grew doubtful 
and troubled if in her care for her guest 
she seemed to forget him. 

She said in the most matter-of-fact 
way, “ Yust now I haf only bread and 
milk, till the shickens make enough 
eggs dot I get sugar and tea and tings. 
Den Cherree hafs a beefsteak, hey, lid- 
dle Cherree? He likes only bread and 
milk, or a liddle broiled steak. He vas 
such aliddle dog, he likes only fine tings.” 

They rode some distance in silence, 
except for a growl from Jerry when- 
ever he suspected the presence of anoth- 
er dog, and open tumult if one really did 
appear. Jerry’s isolated sphere of ac- 
tion had given him an exalted opinion 
of his own prowess, and great was the 
apparent danger to any dog that came 
his way. 

Lizzie was interested in Mrs. Jansen’s 
little scraps of personal history, and 
presently she ventured to ask, by way 
of renewing the story, “ Did Mr. Jansen 
die very long ago?” ; 

“Only dree years,” Mrs. Jansen said. 
“ He fell out dis liddle ca-art and break 
his back.” 
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Lizzie had heard from her aunt some- 
thing of the unhappy circumstances of 
his death, as well as the fact that his 
old wife had been sorely vexed and tried 
by his too convivial habits. 

The old woman went on with homely 
candor, “ It vas de drink vat made him 
fall. Poor Jan, Ivas so sorry for him! He 
lived eight days after, and he suffer so. 
He vent to town election day mit a fast 
horze, and I say, ‘O be careful mit dot 
horze, he will trow you out dot veelbar- 
row (I callsit veelbarrow,dot ca-art, it vas 
so liddle) ; but he say, ‘O, Kitty, I vas 
all ridt. I take care mit it. I don’t 
drink a drop.’ But he vas trowed out, 
and they bring him home to me. I bin 
living alone ever since.” 

Not much was said after her pathetic 
story, and then Lizzie was left at her 
own gate in the edge of town. 

The old lady had not driven far alone 
when there was a sudden creaking, splin- 
tering, and a crash. The little horse 


started furiously forward, frightened at 


the noise, but something drew him sharp- 
ly to one side. He stopped at the sound 
of his mistress’s voice, and a piteous 
howl from Jerry. 

One wheel had given way, and the 
mistress sat where she had been thrown 
in the dust, still holding on to the reins. 
Jerry peered out from the inverted bas- 
ket and a mess of broken eggs. After 
a few miserable moments he seemed to 
ooze from his reeking bed, and the mis- 
tress painfully gathered herself up. 
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The cart, she soon found, could be 
mended. She had known for some 
time that it needed a new wheel. But 
her eggs, her precious eggs ! 

She took the horse from the traces 
and stood waiting by the roadside, she ° 
scarcely knew for what. Jerry sat silent, 
disgusted at the state of his usually 
sleek coat. Fortunately, they were not 
seriously injured. 

Soon a heavy wagon lumbered into 
sight. The driver was going to the 
mountain for wood, and as he realized 
the plight of the unfortunates by the 
roadside, he offered to take the wreck 
back to the little ranch. 

The old lady accepted this as the only 
thing to be done. She could not have 
the cart mended for along time; not till 
that other debt was paid. She would 
have to leave one sack of barley with 
thedealer after all, until some one should 
bring it to her. 

The woodman left her at the cottage, 
and put the broken cart in the shed. 

After he was gone she sat down in 
the kitchen doorway and cried. Then 
she rose up to put away her bonnet and 
best gown, and do up the work she had 
neglected in her haste that morning, 
saying as she did so: 

“Ve vas too anxious, liddle Cherree ; 
ve haf punishment dat ve scrubbed 
on Sunday. Now ve begin all ofer 
again.” 


M. F-. Ray. 
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THE Mogui Indians have their homes 
in seven pueblos, — Tewa, Citcumave, 
Walpi, Michonguave, Cipaulire, Cimo- 
pave, and Oraibe,—situated near the 
watershed between the streams flowing 
northward to the Rio San Juan and those 
running south to the Little Colorado, in 
the great plain lying to the eastward of 
the San Francisco Mountains, in north- 
ern Arizona. More particularly, they 
are about sixty miles north of the station 
of Winslow, on the Santa Fé road, an 
equal distancefrom thenorthern Arizona 
line, and about a hundred miles west of 
the New Mexico line. 

The first account we haveofthe pueblos 
we now call Moqui villages is that given 
by Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, on 
his return to Old Mexico, after his ex- 
plorations to the northward in 1540, and 
that is all-disparaging. 

The unimaginative, severely practical 
Coronado, impressed not by objects of 
scientific, historical, or archzeological in- 
terest, caring but little, in fact, for any- 
thing that could not be coined, turned 
contemptuously from these pueblos, as 
he had turned from the Seven Cities of 
Cibola. Contemptuously, for neither in 
the former nor in the latter had he 
found even the smallest part of the gold 
and jewels that the fabulous tales of 
Alvarado de Vaca, Alonzo de Castillo, 
Andres de Orantes, and the black Ester- 
anico, in 1536, confirmed by the marvel- 
ous accounts of zealous Father Marcos de 
Niza, in 1539, had led the spoils-hunting 
Spaniards of the Cortez and Mendoza 
time to believe were locked in the strong 
vaults of the many-storied palaces of the 
wonderful cities of the North. 

Coronado visiting the Moquis found 
nothing of interest, found no gold, no 
jewels; but we — my ranch partner, Her- 


bert L——, and I — visiting them, found 
many things of great interest, and found 
at least one jewel of great price, — per- 
fect hospitality. 

Very early in the morning of one of 
the last days of September, 1885, L—— 
and I left the railroad at Holbrook for 
our journey. Two miles down the val- 
ley of the Little Colorado our road led 
us, then off to the north, in the direction 
of Keem’s Cafion, through a vast tree- 
less plain, covered in part by a luxuriant 
growth of black and white gramma and 
bunch grasses, while in many other 
places the sands bring forth only brist- 
ling cacti : many of thevarieties are pros- 
trate, and cover the ground with their 
vile and dangerous pincushion joints, but 
occasionally are seen giant pitihayas, or 
torch-thistles, growing in some instances 
toa height of many feet, and some of 
them dead, their desiccated stems carved 
out by the sand blasts into a beautifnl 
lace work. Again, groupings of the 
yucca brevifolia, each plant seemingly 
trying to outdo all its neighbors in its 
fantastic forms of growth. In places 
there are fields of bare sandstone, — 
white, gray, yellow, light red, dark red,— 
storm-worn and eroded into all conceiva- 
ble grotesque shapes. Widely scattered 
over the plain are the petrified remains 
of an ancient forest. Most of the trees 
are broken into many fragments, but 
some of them are nearly perfect, showing 
knots and limbs, and in some instances, 
even parts of the bark. These are sim- 
ilar to the petrifactions in the great for- 
est of Carrizo, and are all of the Car- 
boniferous age. 

In one place our road led us over a 
great basaltic dyke, regular and straight 
as though placed in position by an engi- 
neer, and traceable for a long distance 
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each side of our place of crossing. Off 
to the north, running parallel with the 
Rio Puerco and Little Colorado Rivers, 
and about thirty miles distant from 
them, is a row of isolated, high black 
buttes. They are, like the great Cafion 
Butte near Woodruff, of augitic rocks, 
and, like it, have been literally punched 
up through the deep sandstone forma- 
tion, and huge blocks of the latter stone 
are lying about their bases, all at a dip 
down and out from the center. The 
buttes are but one of the many evi- 
dences of the gigantic volcanic and 
earthquake disturbance that the place 
has known, and they, with the shattered 
remains of the old forest, and the broken 
fields of stone, make the whole seem 
but the ruifs of a past and better age. 
Late in the afternoon we passed a 
miserable brush and grass-built hut, or, 
in local language, 4ogar, worth, if one 
was not very short of money, and houses 
not too plentiful, about fifty cents, and 
in that vile thing, turning neither sun 
nor rain, was living the son of the hered- 
itary chief of all the Navajos, himself a 
great chief, Lsclebelechina (literally, 
Boy-with-many-horses), well named if all 
the herds of ponies we had seen graz- 
ing upon the plain and had occasionally 
driven through belonged to him, as we 
afterward learned they did. Not only 
had he ponies but sheep and goats, many 
of them, and silver, more than a little 
of it, and yet living in such a hut. A 
true child of the plain — when the sun 
shines he does not need a house, and 
when it rains it is too wet to build one. 
Just before dark we reached the base 
of one of the buttes, at a point where a 
high and nearly perpendicular face of 
bright red sandstone shows in the hill 
that at almost all other places presents 
a surface of black volcanic rock. The 
place is called by the Navajos Azdiolo- 
chee,—red monument. At the foot of 
the cliff is a small spring, and meeting 
there two white men with whom we 
were acquainted, we camped for the 
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night and remained there the following 
day. 

The place is just south of the line of 
the Navajo reservation, and the men 
were building themselves a small station 
from which they could trade with the 
Indians, getting in exchange for their 
flour, calicoes, etc., principally wool, 
blankets, and goat hides. 

The spring at that place where the 
station was begun was merely a small 
seep, affording but a few gallons of water 
daily ; but digging down, in the hope of 
improving it, the excavators uncovered, 
at a depth of about eight feet, a large, 
flat, polished stone. In the center of this 
had been fashioned by those who dwelt 
at that place in the days of old a recep- 
tacle about fourteen inches in diameter 
and three feet deep, catching all the 
waters of the little spring that, pure and 
cool, caine in from the side in a stream 
the size of a lead pencil. Lying on the 
stone, by the side of the basin, was a 
handsomely decorated and unbroken dip- 
per of the ancient ware, one of the finest 
specimens I have ever seen. 

While at that place we were much in- 
terested in watching the play of a num- 
ber of small Navajo boys, —a play show- 
ing how they come to be such wonder- 
fully expert horsemen. Two of the boys 
mounted upon ponies bridled but not 
saddled, would dash along at full speed, 
while the other little fellows, from a dis- 
tance of a few yards, would discharge 
their blunt arrows at them, not infre- 
quently striking one of them. Then the 
rider would pretend to be disabled, and 
an arm or a leg would hang as though 
broken ; and sometimes, even after both 
arms and one leg were helpless, the little 
fellow would stick to his pony in a man- 
ner to be envied by many a bare-back 
rider that has his name displayed in 
great letters on a flaming circus poster. 

As an illustration of the habit, com- 
mon to all Indians, of naming a man 
from some one of his acts or peculiari- 
ties, one of the men at that trading post, 
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who preferred his left hand in working, 
was immediately christened Astinclaw, 
—the Left-handed. The other, whowhen 
first appearing there happened to be 
wearing a shirt with a lacing in front, 
with small bells on the ends of the cords, 
is known by the Indians to this day as 
Tupabeo, — the Bell Sheep. 

We continued our journey on the 
morning of the second day, driving 
through a country very similar to that 
traversed on the first, and at night 
reached Keem’s Cafion, but a few miles 
from the Moqui villages, and their prin- 
cipal trading post. It is also visited by 
many of the Navajos, and Mr. Keem 
annually collects great stores of wool and 
goat hides, baskets, blankets, pottery 
and antiquities brought in by these In- 
dians. 

At this place we made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. A. M. Stevens, a gentle- 
man who has thoroughly mastered the 
language of the Moquis, and has inter- 
preted many of their myths and picture 
writings, and the stories told in the dec- 
orations on their pottery. The knowl- 
_ edge of Indian life he has gathered 
would make a most interesting and val- 
uable work. He has also collected, and 
with the greatest skill put together, 
much of the broken ancient pottery 
found in the extensive ruins lying to 
the north of Keem’s, and has secured 
from some of the old burial crypts many 
very beautiful and unbroken pieces; 
wonderful pottery, bowls and water jugs, 
vases, lamps, and urns, well formed and 
well giazed. Many of the larger pieces 
are decorated with the picture-written 
exploits of some atcina, or messenger 
of the gods, when on a visit of instruc- 
tion to the people, in the good old days, 
and all are brilliantly colored,— black, 
red, yellow, purple. Some of the lines 
of the decoration are so thin that fifty 
or sixty of them would not make an 
inch, yet showing through all the many 
centuries they have been buried, as 
plainly as though made but yesterday. 
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In the morning, after our rest at 
Keem’s, as we were preparing for a start 
over to the Indian village, Mr. Stevens 
said : 

“ Boys, leave your Winchesters here. 
Leave your arms, and take an olive 
branch.” 

“ But we have no olive branch.” 

“Well, I'll give you a substitute,— 
offer your hand, and say ‘/o/omz’ to every 
Moqui you meet.” 

“ What does ‘/o/omi’ mean ?”’ 

“What does it mean? Well, I'll give 
you a free and easy translation. It 
means, ‘How do you do? Iam glad to 
see you. I hope you are well. I hope 
all your friends are well!’ Also, if toa 
man, ‘ You are the wisest of the wise in 
council, the bravest of the brave in bat- 
tle, and a mighty hunter.’ If to a wo- 
man, ‘You are very handsome. You 
can make finer baskets, weave better 
blankets, can hoe more corn and grind 
more meal than any other lady in the 
tribe?” 

Glad to have found such great power 
in such small compass, we left the Win- 
chesters and took /o/omz. 

A few miles south of the Keem trad- 
ing post the cafion through which the 
road leads suddenly terminates, running 
out into the plain that stretches south 
to the Colorado River. The walls of the 
cafion, bending sharply to the right and 
to the left, form the southern edge of 
a great mesa. 

Turning to the west at the mouth of 
the cafion, three or four miles more 
brought us below three of the villages 
of the Moquis. They are built upon a 
high point of rock — a peninsula, if one 
may be allowed the term — projecting 
out into the plain from the mainland of 
mesa, and joined to it by a neck that is 
in one place less than forty feet wide,. 
and is broken down much below the level 
of the rest. 

The rock is of sandstone, flat upon 
the top, entirely free from earth, and 
has an area of fifteen or twenty acres. 
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The three little villages, containing to- 
gether about seven hundred people, 
occupy about two thirds of the available 
space, Tewa first, next to the mainland 
of the mesa, Citcumave in the center, 
and Walpi out on the extreme point of 
the cape. 

The houses are all of stone, laid in 
adobe mud that dries into a very good 
mortar. Most of them are two or three 
low stories in height, and one, in Walpi, 
even five. Each story is smaller than the 
one below, and the projecting roof of 
the first forms a balcony around the 
second, that of the second around the 
third, and so on to the top. The upper 
floors are reached by ladders placed 
against the walls on the outside, and as 
the only openings in many of the ground 
rooms are holes in the roof, drawing up 
the ladder would leave no means of en- 


trance. 
The summit of the rock upon which 
the villages are built is perhaps six hun- 


dred feet above the level of the plain, 
and although the debris at the foot of 
the cliff forms a sloping way up the 
greater part of the height, yet there is 
hardly a place that the rock at the top is 
not from sixty to one hundred feet near- 
ly or quite perpendicular. The only way 
up is a winding trail twisting between 
great fallen blocks of rock, up the slop- 
ing part of the hill, and following near 
the top along a narrow ledge. Truly, 
before the enemies of the tribe had fire- 
arms, and the government agents had 
widened the trail, the place was impreg- 
nable, the Gibraltar of the Moquis. 

At the foot of the mesa we found some 
old women and children, cutting and 
drying peaches. They were afraid of 
us at first, but we offered some of our 
provisions, and spoke to them the magic 
folomz, and at once they smiled, and one 
came forward, giving us a basket of the 
luscious fruit. 

Leaving L to look after our ef- 
fects, I climbed the trail, to find if pos- 
sible Dr. Jeremiah Sullivan, — the only 
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white man living in the villages. I met 
two Indians coming down the trail, and 
found many at the top, but received 
from each of them, in answer to my 
“ Lolomi,” a pleasant “How do do!” 
And when [asked for “ £/ Americano’ 
they pointed in the direction of Walpi. 
Making my way there, I found the Doc- 
tor in the act of putting his brand upon 
a fee that he had just been fortunate 
enough to collect. The fee was a very 
good two-year-old pony. 

The Doctor returned with me to the 
foot of the mesa for L ,and from 
that time on had us under his care, and 
acted as interpreter. He took us to his 
quarters, in the house of Anniwita, the 
secretary of war, or war chief of the 
tribe, and the old chief, immediately of- 
fering fruit and melons, gave us a cor- 
dial invitation to make his house our 
home during our stay in the village. 

A short time afterwards, Cimo, the 
head chief of the tribe, came in to see 
us. He is a dignified and noble-looking 
old man, who more closely resembles the 
Caucasian in head and features than any 
other Indian I have ever seen. He has 
also the reputation of being the wisest 
and best of the chiefs who have gov- 
erned the Moquis, continually discour- 
aging his people from war, trying to en- 
courage agriculture and the increase of 
their flocks, and aiding to the best of 
his ability the efforts of the government 
agents to improve the sanitary condi- 
tion of his pueblos and the health of his 
people. 

Cimo gave us most kindly welcome to 
his villages, expressed the hope that we 
would enjoy our stay, and invited us to 
call upon him in his own home. Then 
many other men of the tribe came in ; 
each one, after a shake of the hand and 
a welcome and smoking a pipe of our 
tobacco, leaving with an invitation for 
us to come and see him. 

After a time the wife of Anniwita 
announced that dinner was ready, and 
many a man has sat down, to a poorer 
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one :anice rabbit stew, pz#z (bread made 
of corn-meal), with green corn, green 
beans, muskmelons, watermelons, and 
peaches. Pk is made by mixing the 
meal into a thin mush, and spreading it 
over the surface of a smooth stone that 
has been previously heated. The sheet, 
after being baked, is not more than one- 
fourth the thickness of an ordinary win- 
dow glass. It is then, while hot, doubled 
over and over, until three or four inches 
wide, then rolled up the other way into 
a little loaf that is really delicious. 

The Moqui method of preparing green 
corn might well be adopted by the most 
aristocratic chef de cuisine of San Fran- 
cisco. The corn, cut from the cob, is 
rubbed between two stones until reduced 
toa pulp, seasoned with salt and chopped 
red peppers, wrapped in small quantities 
in the inner and lighter husks, and then, 
in one of their clay ovens, nicely baked. 

Seated upon sheepskins, our food on 
a rug upon the floor, we made a very 
hearty dinner in the hospitable house of 
Anniwita, a much more hearty dinner 
than we should have eaten had we known 
what was in store for us, for many times 
that afternoon were we called upon to 
repeat it. 

After rising from our repast, the Doc- 
tor said: “Come with me; we will re- 
turn the calls now, for it is expected.” 
We visited every house in the village, 
and I think shook hands with every one 
of the inhabitants. In each place, after 
the host had assured us that he was 
glad that we had come, sheepskin: rugs 
were spread for us, and melons and 
peaches offered, and we ate, of course, 
some part of each, until had the village 
been any larger the Doctor would cer- 
tainly have had two patients. 

As we were returning, about dark, 
from our last call, we found most of the 
inhabitants of the village congregated 
in an open square, while from a house- 
top a chief was delivering a harangue. 

“The chief of the hunt proclaims a 
rabbit hunt for tomorrow,” explained the 
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Doctor, “and all the able-bodied men, 
and boys above a certain age, must 
go.” 

In these hunts the Mogquis usually 
drive some part of the plain to the south 
and east of the villages, where the little 
“cotton-tails’”’ are very plentiful, and 
where they also find a good many of the 
large jack rabbits. 

Leaving all their fire-arms at home, — 
powder and lead are too scarce and val- 
uable to be used on rabbits, —they go 
forth armed, some with bows and blunt 
arrows, but most of them only with 
pieces of wood shaped quite like a Turk- 
ish cimeter, the blade about twenty 
inches long, two inches wide, and one- 
quarter of an inch thick. 

From fifty to one hundred Indians 
surround a large tract, and gradually 
converge, driving the game before them. 
When near the center the rabbits at- 
tempt to escape through the lines, they 
are knocked over by arrows, or the 
crooked sticks thrown by the hunters 
with wonderful skill. The hunts some- 
times yield a marvelous number of cot- 
ton-tails, if the hunters can be believed. 

Shortly after reaching the Doctor’s 
quarters a young Indian came in, and 
invited us to attend a ¢mznzna, or social 
dance, given by the young braves of 
Walpi. 

We made our way through the intri- 
cate windings of the narrow streets to 
nearly the opposite side of the village, 
where we found about forty men assem- 
bled in a long, low, and narrow hall. As 
only one very poor dip was burning, and 
as the only opening through wall or roof 
was a very low and narrow door near 
one end, it is safe to say that the light- 
ing and ventilating of their ball-room 
was not first class. 

The dancers had removed all super- 
fluous clothing, and it was extremely 
ludicrous to see an Indian come in, and 
after quietly greeting those present, 
with great dignity take off his shirt and 
hang it up, just as a white man under 
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similar circumstance would remove his 
overcoat and hat. 

The musical instruments were a tom- 
tom, made of a section of a hollow cot- 
tonwood log, one end of which was 
covered with dried mule-skin, a number 
of gourds, filled with pebbles, and—won- 
derful innovation—a half string of 
sleigh bells. ; 

The pebble-filled gourds and the bells 
were rattled, and the tom-tom, beaten 
with a heavy stick, came in from time 
to time like a bass drum, and the dan- 
cers, in a long single file, kept time. 

First but the right foot of each moved 
to the music, then both feet, then both 
feet and one arm, then all the limbs, 
then the head, then the whole frame 
fairly writhed. The line slowly retreated 
to the back of the hall, but at once ad- 
vanced with ever accelerating speed, 
ending in a terrific bound. All this in 
perfect unison, keeping time to the mu- 
sic, all the dancers chanting the story 
of their tribe. First, low and plaintive 
the song, telling the death of some re- 
nowned chief, or great misfortune of 
their people ; then higher, telling of the 
capture of whole herds of deer, and 
antelope, and big-horns, by their mighty 
hunters ; then higher, ever higher, tell- 
ing the adventures of their brave war- 
riors on the fields of strife, and ending 
in a terrible yell, that marked the close 
of a wonderful exploit of some death- 
dealing chief. 

The wavering light, the shadowy cor- 
ners, lighted almost not at all ; the rat- 
tling bells and gourds, and the mourn- 
ful tom-tom ; the long line of nearly 
nude Indians, their long hair streaming 
out behind, marching, bounding, writh- 
ing, and wildly tossing their arms ; and 
the strange song, now soft and low, now 
loud and fierce, formed a scene oppres- 
sively weird, and never to be forgotten. 

The /¢ninina ended, at about ten 
o'clock we returned to the house of our 
host. The walk through the narrow, 
winding ways, some of them partly light- 
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ed by the moon, others in the deepest 
shadow, with the feeling that one cannot 
help feeling when on such a high place, 
—that one may at any time step off, — 
was a walk that any man might shrink 
from, unless fully assured of the skill of 
his guide, and of the friendship of those 
behind him. 

We approached the door of the home 
of Anniwita with great caution, not that 
we doubted the kindness of the inmates, 
but the structure stands on the very edge 
of the beetling cliff, the eastern end of 
the house being actually an upward ex- 
tension of the wall of the mesa, and a 
single false step might send one down 
to certain death on the jagged rocks 
below. 

We spread our blankets upon the 
smooth rock floor of the house, and had 
a nice piece of sandstone, that we soft- 
ened somewhat by covering with our 
boots, for a pillow ; and so perfect is the 
health and the ability to sleep that one 
gets by a life on the plains, that not even 
the bed of rock, the pillow of stone, the 
many dinners of the afternoon, the mem- 
ory of the harsh music and the wild dance 
I had just witnessed, could bring the 
slightest dream to mar my restful slum- 
bers. 

About four o’clock, however, I was 
awakened, and that quickly and thor- 
oughly, by a loud grating together of 
rocks almost against my head, and by a 
song in the high voice of a woman. 

“What, in the name of all that is un- 
earthly, is that?” I asked the Doctor. 

He laughed and replied: “It is dawn, 
and the daughter of the house is grind- 
ing the meal for the day, and you hear 
the song of ‘the maid of the mill.’ Lis- 
ten, and presently you will hear some 
woman in every house in the village sing 
it.” 

The daughter of Anniwita, who had 
ceased when I spoke, began her grind- 
ing and her song again. Soon, loud and 
distinct in the nearer houses, and low 
and but barely heard in those more re- 
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mote, the refrain was taken up. Lying 
there in the almost palpable blackness of 
that windowless room, we listened toa 
strange and pretty song,—a song that, 
accompanied by the sound of the stones 
crushing the parched grain, and heard 
in that old, old village, surrounded by 
those people who seem a colony from 
the past, made one almost ready to be- 
lieve that while asleep the flood of years 
had flowed backward, even through 
scores of centuries, and that one had 
been awakened by the mill song of the 
people of ancient Egypt. 

After daylight I examined the mill. 
It is a stone slab, about eighteen inches 
by three feet in size, set at an angle of 
about thirty degrees. The upper sur- 
face is hollowed, leaving a rim at each 
edge, and at the foot is a basin to receive 
the meal. The corn is first thoroughly 
cleaned by letting it fall repeatedly from 
the height of the hand toa blanket at 
the feet, the workman standing in a 
windy place, and is then dried in an 
oven, sometimes even partly roasted. 
The fair miller then with her left hand 
slowly feeds the grain on the upper end 
of the inclined rock, and rubs it back 
and forth with a piece of hard stone, 
just long enough to fit the groove, and 
she grinds her corn into a very good meal. 

The ovens are of clay, nicely formed, 
and very thoroughly do the work re- 
quired. Most of them are first heated, 
then, after the embers are swept out, the 
food is put in, but others have a fire-box 
below and a place above for the article 
to be cooked. The ovens are used not 
only for cooking, but for baking the pot- 
tery, of which a great quantity is made. 

The Moquis of the present day, degen- 
erate, dying out, do no part of their work 
as well as it was done by their ancestors, 
and their modern pottery will in no re- 
spect favorably compare with that found 
in the ruins of their old cities. The clay 
used is possibly the same, most of the 
pieces are shaped in the same way, the 
decorating is in the same style,— is now, 
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as it was then, the picture-written ac- 
count of some satcina message, -— but 
all is roughly done. The modern ware 
is thick and clumsy, lacks the fine color- 
ing of the old work, and the glazing is 
particularly bad. 

After a breakfast with the Doctor we 
took a look around the villages. A few 
rods in front of the house of Anniwita 
is the Tarpeian rock of Walpi. Over 
two hundred years ago the Spanish fa- 
thers had a mission at the foot of the 
mesa on the western side of the village, 
where the ruins of their buildings may 
still be seen, and the zealous workers 
had made some converts and were kindly 
received by all the people. But a deadly 
plague came upon the Mogquis in the evil 
year of 1682. Many, the children par- 
ticularly, were swept away, and after the 
medicine-men had received repeated 
messages from the satcina, it was de- 
cided that the plague was a punishment 
for permitting the infidels to dwell 
among them. 

Good Father Lombardie and all the 
Christianized Indians around him were 
one morning invited to the top of the 
rock, and going up in good faith, no 
doubt thinking they were called upon to 
pray for the sick, they were all thrown 
over the cliff. 

We walked to the edge of the rock and 
looked down,—a dizzying height, — 
surely no man escaped alive. The place 
below, where the Christians fell, is now, 
in striking contrast to the bloody work 
of that time, used as a sheep-fold. 

The Mogquis, though poor as compared 
with some of the other tribes, have 
quite a number of small herds of sheep 
and goats. Every night they are brought 
up difficult trails into the stone corrals, 
which are at the foot of the perpendicu- 
lar rock, where they may be overlooked, 
for the numerous and powerful Navajos 
—the Hunsand Vandals of Moqui his- 
tory —are not the most honest of neigh- 
bors yet. 

About midway between the villages 
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of Walpi and Citcumave one comes upon 
a square ledge that runs across the mesa 
from side to side, making the level of 
Walpi about eight feet above the other 
place. Near the middle of the ledge is 
a seam, just wide enough for one to walk 
through, making a sloping and easy way 
down. The passer-by naturally walks 
through the seam, for otherwise he 
would be compelled to scale the perpen- 
dicular ledge, and that many have walked 
through may be seen, for from the end 
of the opening out for many yards on 
the level beyond, although none but bare 
or moccasined feet have trodden there, 
the trail is worn many inches deep into 
the solid rock. 

In each of the villages there are a 
number of estufas, or council chambers. 
They are always below the level of the 
other houses, and are either hewn from 
the rock, or built on a ledge on the edge 
of the cliff, and can be entered only 
through a small hole in the top by a lad- 
der. They are always guarded, as in 
fact are most of the dwellings in the 
place, by dahos, little sticks with bunch- 
es of feathers in the top, and used much 
as the Chinese use their punk sticks, 
except that they are not burned, to keep 
off evil spirits. In the estufas, all coun- 
cils of war and other discussions of great 
moment are held, and in them also the 
women do most of their weaving, think- 
ing, no doubt, that they can do better 
work in the sacred precincts. 

The weaving of the women of the 
Moqui tribe is, taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, very much to 
be admired. With wool cut from the 
sheep with a knife, spun on a top whirled 
between the hands, the warp stretched 
perpendicularly between two rude bars, 
their many colored yarns wound on 
sticks, they patiently weave in compli- 
cated and really beautiful figures, and 
sometimes make blankets so firm that 
covered with one the heaviest rain may 
be defied. 

Near the foot of the trail leading up 
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to the mesa is /sbadz, — the large spring 
supplying the villages with water. Think 
of carrying all the water used by three 
towns up six hundred feet of hill! But 
it must all be carried up, for there are 
no cisterns or means of catching rain 
water. 

This must, evidently, have always been 
the weak point in the defenses of Cimo’s 
towns. Not much of a siege could they 
have stood ; but then their enemies, the 
ancestors of the present Navajos, whom 
the Moqui traditions always call “the 
wandering hunters of the east,’’ were 
not apt to lay regular siege, but like the 
restless riders of the plains of far Asia, 
would strike an unexpected blow, but 
failing, were soon off. 

On the plain around the mesa are 
quite a number of gardens, where their 
owners grow corn, beans, pumpkins, and 
melons; and just below Citcumave, 
which means “the place of peaches,” 
is a peach orchard that is well worth 
seeing. The trees are some of them 
very old, the original seed having been 
furnished by the mission fathers, and 
they are planted in banks of fine white 
shifting sand, and must certainly send 
their roots down to the level of the 
spring. The sand is drifted to such an 
extent that some of the trees are buried 
to their branches, while the roots of 
others are exposed for several feet, and 
they stand on a number of props, like 
banyan trees. 

At the foot of the cliff at the south- 
ern point of the mesa is a large rock 
with a nearly flat top, about eight by 
ten feet in size, and a few yards to one 
side of it is a well-worn trail. On the 
top of the rock are thousands of pebbles, 
—seemingly every one that could pos- 
sibly be lodged there,— and around the 
base are other thousands that have fall- 
en. It isthe great luck-stone, and from 
time immemorial have the children of 
the villages gone there to get forecasts 
of their lives. Each little devotee of 


the blind goddess selects three pebbles, 
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and while walking down the trail, throws 
them, one by one, upon the rock. If 
but one pebble lodges, the thrower will 
know much of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, yet his efforts will sometimes bear 
good fruits. If two pebbles stay, he will 
find more than the average of success, 
and if all three lodge upon the top, he 
may march onward boldly, for what can 
withstand him? Should all the little 
stones fall off, what then? Well, the 
child can ask himself but one question, 
“Why was I born?” 
As I stood by the luck-shrine, I found 
inquisitiveness asking: Have not some 
children of a larger growth cast part of 
those stones? for superstition is strong 
in Indian character. Imagination paint- 
ed the answering picture: Night ; noone 
is stirring in the villages above; the 
flocks sleep quietly in their folds up in 
the rocks ; not even is there a whisper of 
the breeze. The moon, already sinking 
to the west, bathes the shrine in a flood 
of light, but along the base of the cliff 
deep shadows are forming, and through 
that darkened way comes one upon 
whose brow the crown of manhood has 
not rested long. He stops without the 
line of light, to make sure he is alone, 
for pride would receive a rankling wound 
should he be seen. Satisfied that there 
are no others near, he quickly goes to 
the trail. In his hand are three pebbles 
of an equal size,— the most perfect found 
after diligent search, —and for days has 
he practiced throwing them, but now he 
is afraid that his acquired skill will not 
stand good against his nervousness. He 
throws the first stone, and it stays, — 
hope! she does not dislike him. The 
second strikes fairly, and moves not, — 
she loves him better than all others. The 
third pebble falls, from the now tremb- 
ling hand of the youth, a little short, 
strikes on one side of the mound, rolls 
down, down, while his breath comes hard. 
It is near the edge, but falls between 
two others, and is at rest, — joy ! the fair- 
est maid in all the Moqui land before 
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the snows shall come again will be his 
bride. 

Another picture: Night and quiet 
again, and again but a single figure on 
the canvas; an old and tried chief, even 
the bravest of the brave, has just left 
the council chamber, where it has been 
decided that on the morrow he must lead 
his warriors to battle, and has come to 
find what the three casts will tell him of 
the approaching combat. And if his arm 
failed him when in the thickest of the 
fight, and his arrows missed their mark, 
and defeated he went down to death, 
who shall say it was not because the peb- 
bles rolling off the luck-stone had told 
him that he could not be victorious? 

All around the mesa, from base to 
summit, the numerous clefts and small 
caverns in the walls have been used as 
tombs. The dead, wrapped in blankets, 
having been placed in one of them, the 
entrance is walled up, the place not to 
be touched again except by vandal handse 
Numerous are the graves in Moqui land. 
Truly, the people of that name who walk 
the earth “are but a handful to the tribes 
that slumber in its bosom.” 

In many places on the smooth parts of 
the cliff are picture writings similar to 
those in Cherolon Cajfion, and the won- 
derful ones on the mesa south of Carrizo. 
They are the records of the tribe, and 
the messages of fatcina; and below 
Walpi, in more than one place, can also 
be seen the representation of the ser- 
pentine form of one of the very greatest 
of the spirits, Ba/i/okon, the spirit of the 
element of water. 

To return to the people. The Moquis 
are small in stature, but they are of 
rather light complexion and good fea- 
tures, and although they tell us that be- 
fore the misallianceof manyof their men 
with the women of other tribes they were 
much better looking than now, they will 
yet compare favorably with any other of 
the North American tribes. It may be 
that intermarriage with other people has 
not improved them, for the family of 
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Cimo, the hereditary chief, which natur- 
ally would be kept of the purest Moqui 
blood, is the most comely of all. 

Many of the young girls of the tribe 
are really pretty, much more closely re 
sembling the beautiful Indian maidens- 
of fiction than I had expected, and they 
are modest and neat in dress. The waist 
of the dress is formed of a long and nar- 
row blanket, wound around the neck and 
shoulders, and hanging down is caught 
together on the sides, leaving the arms 
bare. The skirt is formed of another 
blanket, and frequently has a row of 
pretty figures woven in around the bot- 
tom. About the waist is worn a broad 
girdle. 

The manner in which the women dress 
their long and very abundant hair is, to 
say the least, very striking. The maid- 
ens divide their hair in the center of the 
head, and one-half combed each way is 
rolled on astick till it resembles a ram’s 
horn, — sometimes two and a half or three 
turns ; it is then placed on the sides just 
above and in front of the ear. The ma- 
trons also divide their hair in the center, 
and it is combed down to each side and 
tied very closely above the ear; then 
seeds of the watermelon, muskmelon 
the pumpkin, or the peach, in fact, of 
everything they hope to grow in their 
gardens and orchards the coming sea- 
son, and which have been blessed by the 
religious men of the tribe, are put in, and 
the hair tied again below them, forming 
alarge bulb. It is considered a great 
breach of etiquette for a married woman 
to arrange her hair like a girl’s, or for a 
maiden to be found without the horns. 

The Mogquis are monogamous, and 
the girls are permitted to choose their 
husbands. Nearly always the maiden 
gets the boy of her choice, but there are 
exceptions, for her choice must be con- 
firmed by her uncles, — the old men of 
her family, — and instances there have 
been where it was necessary for the 
uncles to use the most persuasive of all 
arguments,—the severest of castiga- 
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tions,—to make a girl think that some 
reprobate fellow was not as good-looking 
and congenial as she had thought him. 

In the marriage ceremony, the girl is 
taken to the house of her intended just 
after sundown by her grandmother, or by 
her aunt or some other old woman of 
her family, if the grandmother is dead. 
Finding in the house of the groom an 
abundance of grain, furnished by him, 
the girl grinds almost incessantly, with 
just as little sleep as possible, for four 
days and nights, and neither the light of 
the sun or the eye of man is permitted 
to shine upon her in that time. Very 
diligently she grinds, for the amount of 
meal will show how faithfully in after 
years she will perform her work as a 
wife. On the evening of the fourth day 
the friends and relatives assemble, and 
all, particularly the father and uncles of 
the bride, are expected to bring presents. 
The girl, dressed in a beautiful new 
blanket and girdle, is then brought in, 
and after all have feasted to their heart’s 
content, she is at last given to her 
long waiting lover. Each pours aquan- 
tity of water over the head of the other, 
and the ceremony is complete. 

After marriage, the woman not only 
grinds the corn but raises it. The hus- 
band hunts, and when it is absolutely 
necessary, fights. 

The wars of the Moquis have almost 
invariably been with the Navajos, for the 
latter, — the freebooters of the plain, — 
respecting no right of life or property, 
have given continued provocation. War 
can only be declared by the war chief, 
but he would violate a long established 
custom if he did so without the tribal 
chief’s first having intimated that war was 
desired by him. Toillustrate : if in the 
present generation, when at some time 
the chiefs were all assembled in council, 
Cimo should ask why certain designat- 
ed enemies were not dead, Anniwita 
would lay three, five, or seven arrows at 
the feet of Cimo, and if he picked them 
up, Anniwita would at once proclaim 
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war against the enemies who had been 
named, and it would be compulsory upon 
every able-bodied man of the tribe to go 
to battle. 

Before the days of firearms the Mo- 
quis were armed exclusively with bows 
and arrows and lances, in fact, not many 
of them have guns now. In the old days 
the lance points and arrow heads were 
made of obsidian, but now most of the 
war arrows have well-formed points of 
iron or steel, and with long shafts accu- 
rately feathered, and hurled from their 
strong bows, are indeed deadly weapons. 

The Moquis know one all-wise and 
good spirit, Cotukinuntwa, “The Heart 
of the Stars.” They have also Balilo- 
kon, the great water snake, the spirit of 
the element of water ; and they see him 
in the rains and snows, the rivers and 
springs, the sap in the trees and the 
blood in the body. The whole Moqui 
heavens are filled, too, with £a¢cina, an- 
gels, or, literally, “those who have list- 
ened to the gods.” All of the great 
dead men of the Moqui nation at some 
time before they died saw satcina, and 
received messages from them, and some 
of the chiefs now living have seen them 
too. 

As is so often found in the religion of 
a people who are low in mental develop- 
ment, and in whose pitiful lives the hours 
of trial, and privation, and sorrow are 
much more numerous than the happy 
ones, that the spirit of good though all- 
wise is not all-powerful, so it is found 
here. Cotuktnuniwa loves his children 
and would send to them nothing but 
good; but that he cannot always do, for 
Baltlokon is sometimes stronger than he, 
and wills evil. Yet it would not be 

right to call Balilokon the spirit of evil, 
for he is by no means always so. When 
he is pleased the mists and rains fall 
gently, and the sap runs lustily through 
plants and trees, giving them vigorous 
growth ; the springs and rivers are full, 
but clear, giving abundance of good wa- 
ter to the people and their flocks; and 
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the blood flowing in the veins of the 
children of the tribe is the blood of 
health. But Sa/tlokon is sometimes an- 
gered and the rains come not at all, or 
come in deluges that destroy ; the rivers 
are dry or are raging floods; the sap is 
withdrawn from the plants and trees, 
and they die; and the blood of the peo- 
ple flows through their veins but to poi- 
son. 

There have been times when the an- 
ger of Balzlokon it seemed no ceremony 
or prayer could appease. Then hundreds 
of the people went down to death, and 
one time, away in the dim past, so many 
moons ago that their wisest one cannot 
tell how many, he sent a great flood that 
covered nearly all the earth, and but 
very few of the people and not many of 
the beasts were saved. 

Baltlokon having it in his power to do 
so much of good, so much of evil, is the 
god most prayed to, and in whose name 
almost all of the ceremonies are held. 

We witnessed Lenabaki, the cere- 
mony of the sprinkling of the sacred 
meal. The grass was needing rain, as 
for some weeks none had fallen, so the 
priest blessed a great basket of the fin- 
est meal, and on the floor of a large 
room a cord of twisted sinews was 
stretched. At one end was placed a 
baho, no evil could come over that, and 
the other end was guarded by the priest 
and Cimo. Some time during the day 
each one of the dwellers in the village 
went in, and taking some of the meai, 
raised it three times to the lips, then 
sprinkled it along the string from the 
feet of the priest to the daho, and asked 
Balilokon to send them rain. And he 
did, in a very few days. 

The great snake dance of the Moquis 
is also a ceremony in the worship of 
Balilokon. In that dance, more wild 
and frightful than the ¢éxznzna, live 
snakes, veritable rattlers, are passed 
from man toman. Rarely is a dancer 
bitten, and if one should be he would 

receive no sympathy, for could there 
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possibly be given a more certain sign of 
his unworthiness ? 

Not all of the men of the tribe can 
participate in the snake dance. Those 
who do are members of a society in 
which there is something like Freema- 
sonry. They have many secrets, and 
the true meaning of the dance is one of 
them. 

How long have the Moquis been 
where we now find them? From whence 
came they? Who are they? 

The history of the tribe, though al- 
most entirely an oral one, seems fairly 
accurate, and upon some points the nar- 
rators all agree. They all know of the 
visit of Coronado. He and his party 
were the first white men they had seen ; 
at that time they first saw horses, and 
many other things made it a great event 
in Moqui history. They tell us that 
they had been living in the villages they 
now occupy a time about twice as great 
before his visit as has elapsed since. 
Coronado saw them in 1540,— about 350 


years ago,—so that Tewa, Citcumave, 
and Walpi, from the summit of the great 
cliff, have looked down upon the plain 


far more than ten centuries. And may 
not the deep trail worn by their bare 
feet in the rock, the enormous amount 
of broken pottery mingling in the soil 
of the plain all around the mesa, the 
many tombs, and the old, old look of 
the place be taken as corroborating tes- 
timony ? 

But through all that time, bringing so 
many changes to the people of other 
lands, the dwellers in the Moqui villages 
have remained much the same. Some 
battles have they fought, but they have 
not marched with mind. They build no 
better than they built ten centuries ago. 
They cherish every superstition. that 
they cherished then. 

The Moqui traditions tell us that be- 
fore their people built upon the cliffs the 
seven villages they now occupy, they 
lived in cities upon the plain, some to the 
northward, on the streams flowing to the 
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San Juan, and others south of the Little 
Colorado, particularly near Silver Creek, 
which they call the “ blue river.”’ 

In confirmation of this, in many places 
in the country lying between the streams 
mentioned are the ruins of almost count- 
less buildings, that as nearly as one can 
judge from the small part of the mason- 
ry that remains in the low foundation 
walls and the mounds of debris, were 
similar to the houses now built by the 
tribe. About fifteen miles north of Te- 
wa and the other towns, are the most 
extensive ruins on the plains of northern 
Arizona. They can be traced for miles, 
and from them some of the finest speci- 
mens of the ancient pottery have been 
collected. 

About six miles south of the Little 
Colorado and four miles east of Chero- 
lon Cafion, upon a very high part of the 
plain three or four miles from any living 
water in the present day, I found the 
foundation walls of quite a large group 
of buildings. The ground plan shows 
them to have been very like the houses 
now occupied by the Moquis. Most of 
the rooms were small and square, or 
nearly so,—about ten by twelve, or 
twelve by fourteen feet,— and in at least 
one instance a second wall surrounds at 
a distance of about ten feet an inner one, 
as though the outer wall enclosed the 
one-story part of the house, and the in- 
ner wall the two-story part, the second 
floor to be reached by a ladder over the 
roof of the ground rooms, the same as in 
the houses on the mesa. 

About these ruins, as about all the 
others in that region, are innumerable 
fragments of a pottery so like, in style 
and decoration, the pottery now made 
by the Moquis, that it seems good evi- 
dence that the ancestors of Cimo’s peo- 
ple once had their homes within those 
ruined walls. 

Before they lived in the cities on the 
plain the Moquis, according to their 
story, were the cliff dwellers of Cafion 
de Chelly, the cafion near Flagstaff, and 
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the many other cafions of that region 
where those “eagle nests” are found. 
Before they lived in the cafion walls they 
came from the south. They cannot tell 
from just where, they cannot tell when, 
and before that indefinite time they have 
no traditions of the origin of their peo- 
ple, or their movements. 

It has been common to think that the 
cliff dwellings of Arizona, Colorado, and 
New Mexico, were constructed by a peo- 
ple who have entirely passed away, and 
have left no records ; but the Moqui tra- 
dition is a reasonable one, and there are- 
Indians livingin the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains of Old Mexico who are cliff dwell- 
ers today, occupying dwellings very sim- 
ilar in style and situation to the deserted 
ones that have been attributed to the 
pre-historic tribes. And in the cliff 
dwellings are found many pieces of the 
same pottery that is found in the rivers 
of the plain and in the Moqui villages. 

I found in some dwellings in the cafi- 
on walls of White River, about thirty 
miles above Fort Apache, some pottery 
that is unquestionably the same. 

And the cliff dwellings were not ne- 
cessarily the fortifications of a people 
driven from the plains, but rather, did 
not the natural excavations in the cliffs, 
furnishing roof and floor, back and side 
walls, leaving but the front to be con- 
structed, offer superior inducements to 
an ignorant and lazy people building 
their first houses ? 

The ancestors of the Moquis, coming 
from the south, constructed their cliff 
dwellings first, because they were the 
easiest to build. 

After a time, no one can tell how 
long, having gained in numbers and in 
skill, they built the cities on the plain, 
and perhaps dwelt there for centuries, 
Then came almost interminable wars 
with the wandering hunters of the east, 
in which the Moquis invariably suffered 
defeat; and terrible earthquakes, they 
tell us, threw down their buildings, and 
awful plagues came upon them, until at 
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times the living could hardly bury the 
dead. Finally the remnant of the peo- 
ple, but a handful from each of what had 
once been populous towns, gathered up- 
on the mesa where we now find them, 
where they have been better able to 
withstand the plagues and the pirates of 
the plain. 

The Moquis have more than once been. 
called Aztecs but not only are they not 
a branch of the Aztecan race, but they 
show no evidence of any association with 
or even knowledge of that people. In 
no Moqui ruin has been found, I think, 
a lance point, or arrow head, or blade of 
glass, a shield, or helmet, or ax, of cop- 
per, or coin of tin, in all of which the 
Aztec ruins abound. And most conclu- 
sive of all, the Moqui language contains 
no Aztec word. 

The height of the Aztecan civilization 
was never nearly reached by the Moquis, 
yet the latter— with their many storied 
houses of stone, rude as they are and 
always have been in architecture ; their 


pottery, defective as it sometimes is; 
their agriculture ; and more particularly 
with their kindly disposition, that would 
lead them, if possible, to avoid war, and 
reach up to better things —are far above 


many of the Indian tribes. They are 
well worthy of the attention of scholars, 
Their picture writing on the rocks, the 
decorations of their pottery, and their 
myths and traditions, can tell many 
things that the world would like to know. 
The Moguis of all the seven villages\ 
number now, I believe, less than two 
thousand, a smaller number probably 
than at any time since they first made 
their homes upon the rocks ; and already 
around them is the vanguard of a people 
who have subdued and supplanted the 
aboriginal inhabitants of every land upon 
which they have once set their feet. One 
who knows the story of the tribes of the 
eastern coast, and who has also seen the 
lack of energy and purpose, the death 
in life, of the remnant of the Moqui tribe, 
will feel that they will not wear the trail 
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in the rock much deeper; and that the 
time is not far distant when those strange 
houses on the summit of the beetling 
cliff, that every dawn for more than a 
thousand years have echoed to the song 
of the maids of the mill, will echo to that 
song no more forever. 
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Let me hope that before that time 
comes, some one in all ways qualified, 
and with ample time for the work, will 
have visited the Moquis, and have found 
and recorded all that they know of the 


past. 
Charles R. Moffet. 


TAOOFA: A SAMOAN LEGEND. 


WHEN Taoofa was a boy ot ten years, 
a body of Feejee warriors swept down 
upon the island of Savaii, one of the Sa- 
moan group. A savage battle was fought, 
and this boy, the son of a noted chief, 
and nearly one hundred other young 
Samoans, were carried off into slavery. 
Their captors obliged the young slaves 
to dig the yam and taro patches, to gath- 
er the cocoanuts, hunt the turtle, catch 
fish, and make bows and arrows, spears 
and war clubs. 

Though Taoofa was not permitted to 
take part in the Feejee games and dances, 
nor to go upon their warlike expeditions, 
yet he became strong and powerful. 
None could shoot an arrow so far, none 
could cast the spear with such force, and 
no three could throw him to the ground. 

One day Poreo, the chief, said, ‘‘ Take 
all your fellow slaves, go into the forest, 
and build me a great canoe.” 

Taoofa had no choice but to obey, so 
he and his followers, for followers they 
were even in slavery, went among the 
woods and selected the finest trees, 
which they felled and trimmed, and dur- 
ing long weeks dug or cut the center 
out and scraped or polished the outside. 
This canoe was formed of three trees 
with the ends so nicely fitted together 
that except for the lashings of cocoanut 
fiber, no one could have discovered the 
joints. When one long canoe was fin- 
ished a second had to be built, and then 


the two were fastened together by a plat- 
form, which was intended to hold a mast. 

While selecting trees for these canoes 
Taoofa and his friend Oedidee found a 
cave hidden by a clump of wild orange 
trees. They told their companions of 
this cave, and together all planned that 
when the great canoe was finished they 
would take possession of it and make 
their way back to their beloved Samoan 
home. The cave would serve to conceal 
the weapons they would have to make, 
and if discovered, to it they could retreat 
and defend themselves to the last. They 
now labored with renewed zeal, for they 
felt the canoe was for themselves and 
not fortheircaptors. They could escape 
without weapons, but they were certain 
to be followed, and their only hope lay 
in preparing such arms as they required 
to beat off their enemies when once at 
sea. They made spears of bamboo, the 
points of which were armed with the 
sharp teeth of the shark ; they fashioned 
strong war clubs and tied to the knotted 
ends of them fish bones that would cut 
like knives.. In addition to these they 
made long, heavy bows and many arrows. 
They also made swords with teeth like 
a saw. 

At last the day came to launch the 
canoe, and Chief Poreo said the bottoms 
of his fine new canoes should not be 
scratched or bruised on the sands and 
coral. 
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“ Bring the slaves,” he cried; and when 
they came he ordered them to lie down 
crosswise, and then over their bare backs 
he and his men dragged the canoes to 
the ocean. 

“This is what slaves are for,” he said 
and little he pitied the poor captives with 
their raw and bleeding backs. 

No larger or finer boat had ever been 
built upon this island, and it floated like 
a seagull upon the waters. The mast 
was fitted to its place and the sails made 
of cocoanut fiber were hung upon it, 
while around the base was erected a 
shelter as a post of honor for Poreo and 
his principal men. Feasts and games 
celebrated the coming departure of the 
Feejee warriors. Taoofa and his follow- 
ers were obliged to hunt the turtie, gath- 
er the bread fruit, and catch the fish, 
that their captors might feast and be 
merry. The natives spent much of their 
time in making great numbers of arrows, 
in polishing their clubs and spears, and 
in other warlike preparations for their 
intended departure across the sea. 

Taoofa and his fellow captives used 
every spare moment upon their own 
weapons, and in preparing such food as 
they would most need. Seeing that 
they could not make enough arrows to 
answer their purpose, Taoofa proposed 
to wait till the last hour and then steal 
a supply from their masters. This might 
bring about an immediate discovery of 
their flight, but he felt unwilling to risk 
going to sea without arms to protect 
themselves against an attack. 

The night Taoofa had set for flight 
Poreo and his warriors danced and feast- 
ed to a late hour, and until all was quiet 
the captives dared not attempt to carry 
their scheme into execution. At length 
all was still in the little village. Taoofa 
and his followers crept from their huts, 
and met beneath a gigantic palm on the 
sandy beach. “If discovered now, we 
must fight or be put to death,” said Ta- 
oofa, “so let us at once obtain our weap- 
ons and be prepared.” 

VoL. XIV.--17. 
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The little band of Samoans hurried off 
to the cave in the forest. Here each 
armed himself. As each man grasped his 
spear or swung his war club he seemed 
instantly changed. They felt themselves. 
slaves no longer, but Samoan warriors. 

“ More arrows we must have,” said Ta 
oofa, “ you, Oedidee, see to the launching 
of the great canoe. I will make the at- 
tempt to secure what we need.” 

Oedidee at once placed his men about 
the canoe, and pushed it off into deep 
water. " Paddles and sails were then 
stowed ‘in it. Provisions and weapons 
were carried on board. The men took 
their places, and the great boat was sent 
far out into the bay. The men ceased 
not to paddle though the shore was left 
far behind. Had Taoofa been forgotten ? 
The wide lagoon was crossed, and the 
canoe entered the narrow and intricate 
passages of the coral reef. Still the Sa- 
moans ceased not for a moment from 
their labors. Had they left their chief 
on purpose? 

Taoofa in the meantime had entered 
in succession two or three of the Feejee 
houses. He stepped over the bodies of 
his sleeping enemies. He was risking 
his life to gain the arrows his followers 
so greatly needed. He had obtained a 
large number, but went into one more 
house, that of Poreo, the chief. He was 
tempted to stab him to death as he lay 
sleeping, but turned away to select and 
carry off his weapons. He wanted the 
chief to know that his life had been at 
his mercy. Then he silently stole from 
the house, out of the village, and down 
to the great palm on the beach. 

Far across the wide waters was the 
great canoe, but Taoofa had not been 
forgotten. Ocdidee, his faithful friend, 
was in waiting with a light canoe. 

In this were placed the weapons so 
much had been risked to gain. Nowthe 
little boat was sent skimming over the 
smooth lagoon, past the little projecting 
points of coral, and into the narrow pas- 
sages. Rapidly they shot through these 
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till the great craft was reached. Taoofa 
at once took command, and encouraged 
his men to their utmost exertion. Min- 
utes were precious : an hour might save 
abattle. Once through these contracted 
and winding passages and into the open 
sea,they would besafe. They could then 
make use of their sails and escape the 
fleet canoes of their enemies. Should 
their flight be discovered while they 
were still among these narrow and intri- 
cate openings, they would be quickly 
overtaken, and forced to fight ten times 
their number. : 

Had they not been so long delayed by 
the dancing and feasting of Poreo and his 
warriors, they could have reached the 
open sea ere dawn. As it was, the day 
would soon be upon them. Foot by foot 
they glided among thecoral reefs. They 
had to paddle with care and make many 
twists and turns, that the sharp rocks 
might not cut into their slender craft. 
Their keen ears were alert to catch the 
slightest sound from the shore. 

Two-thirds of the distance had been 
safely passed. They began to breathe 
freer. Just then a faint sound came over 
the waters. Asign from Taoofa and all 
were silent. It was but the warning of 
the cocks that day was fast approaching. 
They struck their paddles again, thank- 
ful it was not the cry of an enemy. 

But hark, a different sound comes 
over the still waters. The cry was re- 
peated. Soon it echoed from a dozen 
voices. A moment later a hundred took 
up the sound. Then the whole village 
was in an uproar. Though the Samoans 
were far away, yet they could distinguish 
the noise upon the shore. Cries of rage 
and anger were plainly heard. Then the 
Feejee warriors rushed to their canoes 
and the race for life began. The flight 
of their slaves and the loss of their canoe 
had maddened them. No quarter would 
be shown if their captives should be 
overtaken. 

The Samoans could no longer restrain 
themselves. The war cry of their nation 
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was sent back in shrill tones that rang 
like a clarion. An answering cry full of 
hate and-rage came from their enemies. 

The fugitives bent to their paddles 
again. Could they but reach the open 
sea they might escape. Fifty canoes 
filled with armed warriors were in eager 
pursuit. They gained at every stroke. 
Nearer and nearer they came; cries of 
defiance and every epithet of hate were 
freely showered upon their fleeing ene- 
mies. 

The Samoans relaxed not their ef- 
forts, save fora single second to send 
back their thrilling war cry. Three min- 
utes would carry them free of the reef. 

In vain were their utmost efforts. Two 
of the small canoes shot in advance of 
the others. A shower of arrows fol- 
lowed. <A part of the fugitives had to 
drop their paddles to repel the attack. 
Nearer and nearer came the mass of 
boats. The arrows flew thick and fast. 
Men were wounded but others took their 
places. Howls of rage and pain went up 
from the pursuers, who were more ex- 


.posed than the fugitives. 


The pursuit did not relax for a mo- 
ment. One by one the Samoans had to 
leave their paddles and beat off their 
enemies. They were surrounded and 
fought against tremendous odds. Ar- 
rows upon both sides flew thick and fast, 
and many warriors were wounded. 

Neither of the Feejee chiefs had as 
yet reached the scene, and the pursuers 
for the moment gave way. Witha shout 
of triumph Taoofa and his men sprang 
to their paddles, and the great canoe was 
sent flying into the open sea. 

’ Here the attack was renewed. Poreo 
now led his men, and they fought like 
demons. They determined to board the 
canoe. Foramoment or two every man 
plied his bow and arrows incessantly. 
Suddenly dropping these, they paddled 
rapidly ahead. They reached the great 
canoe, and attempted to spring on board. 
The conflict was now hand to hand. 
Enemies sprang into the sea and swam 
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to the attack. There were savage thrusts 
with spears. Cruel blows were struck 
with war clubs. Cries of rage and pain 
were mingled together. Above all was 
heard the voice of Taoofa cheering on 
his men. Warrior after warrior went 
down before his mighty arm. 

A dozen canoes were alongside the big 
boat, and the Feejeeans sprang upon the 
broad platform where the fight raged 
furiously. The struggle was now on the 
boat and then in the water, for these 
islanders are almost amphibious. 

Bows and arrows were no longer used. 
Each relied upon his spear and his saw- 
like knife. Men clinched each otherina 
deadly strife, they reeled to and fro, they 
fell into the sea, neither releasing his 
hold till one or the other was dead or 
fatally injured. Horrid, gaping wounds 
were made. Men were knocked down 
and trampled upon. No quarter was 
asked, no mercy shown. 

Ha! a sudden cry went up from the 
warriors. The two chiefs had met ina 
death struggle. They dropped their 
clubs and used only their mighty spears. 
They thrust, and parried, and thrust 
again, with all the skill of trained swords- 
men. The wounded were trampled under 
foot or without mercy kicked to one side. 

The Feejee chief was a powerful man, 
but Taoofa fought with a giant’s strength 
and more than a giant’s hatred. Before 
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him was the man who had dragged him 
into slavery, the chief who made him lie 
down like a dog while the great boat was 
launched over his bare back. Poreo 
called him his slave, his captive, and 
every vile epithet his language contains. 
Taoofa replied not, but rained blow after 
blow upon him. 

Now Poreo, bleeding from repeated 
wounds, turned to flee. He sprang back- 
ward, but ere he could escape from the 
broad platform Taoofa was upon him. 
With a powerful blow he drove his spear 
into the body of his enemy. Then with 
a mighty shout he exerted his great 
strength, and lifted his writhing victim 
high above his head. An exulting cry, 
and the Samoans rushed to attack their 
enemies, who fled in despair. 

The next instant Poreo was dashed to 
death upon the deck of the vessel. Ta- 
oofa and his men threw their dead and 
wounded enemies into the ocean. They 
sprang to the sail. A moment later it 
was in place, and the freshening breeze 
carried them rapidly away from the Fee- 
jeeans. 

Several were dead, more than half 
were wounded, but they were free at 
last. Ina few days they reached their 
beloved homes, where they recounted 
their fight and told all of Taoofa, their 
mighty chief, — Taoofa, the Samoan, as 
they are proud to call him. 

S. S. Boynton. 
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A TALISMAN. 


HE rode away in the morning glow: — 
The swaying rushes were bending low; 
The waters mirrored the summer sun :— 
“Thou brave young knight with the fearless brow, 
O whence are thy glorious day-dreams won ?”’ 
A sliding sunbeam from over the meres 
Lit the tossing gold of his proud young head: 
“T shall be strong through the coming years — 
She loves me!” he said. 


He journeyed home in the twilight glow :— 
A soft wind ruffled the waves below ; 
Still flamed the gold of the sunken sun :— 
“Thou brave old knight with the fearless brow, 
O whence was thy glorious record won? 
No wife beside thee has smiled or wept, 
No child of thine to thy bosom crept ; 
Yet true wast thou to the dreams of youth, 
Hast lived the life of a dauntless knight, 
Wast tender with sorrow, wast brave for truth — 
A poet’s soul and a prophet’s sight. 
Speak! O speak from thy wisdom’s height !”’ 
A soft wind sweeping from over the meres 
Stirred the silver hair of the grand old head: 
“Have I been strong through the vanished years ? — 
I loved her!” he said. 


Charlotte W. Thurston. 
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To the traveler, the Fraser cafon pre- 
sents a marvelous variety of wild and 
romantic views. By the cation, I mean 
that portion of the river’s course which 
lies above navigation, beginning at old 
Fort Yale. Below Yale, for some dis- 
tance, the word caion might still be ap- 
plied, but “custom is custom,” and the 
old inhabitant knows it not by that 
name. 

Fort Yale, the old Hudson Bay trad- 
ing post, was in earlier days a little set- 
tlement of Indian huts and miners’ cab- 
ins, but when the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way took it for its headquarters of the 
western division, it bloomed into life as 
suddenly as it has since faded to a mere 
way station. Situated on the west bank 
of the Fraser, it is completely surround- 
ed by mountains. Standing within its 
precincts and looking around, one would 
say there was no outlet to its little realm. 
Just to the south the river bends, and to 
the north another bend shuts off an ex- 
tended view in either direction. 

Isolated, yet charming, the little town 
with its white cottages gay with new- 
born life nestles in the guardianship of 
the lofty mountains which rise even 
from its very street (there is only one) 
to two thousand feet and more, forming 
the foundation as it were to the statelier 
peaks which rise above them. 

At the base of the opposite range is 
the “gold field,” which some say can 
still be worked to advantage, but in 
truth, the days of the prosperous miner 
are gone from it, and only the crumbs 
remain. Still beyond, through the 
mountain gap, the twin peaks of Mount 
Hope elevate their snowy crowns. 

At Yale were located the railroad of- 
fices, the machine shops, and at the lit- 
tle town of Emory, five miles below, the 


commissary department of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. It is not my intention 
in this article to dwell upon the history 
of the construction of this transconti- 
nental railway, but nevertheless it now 
and then contributes its large share to 
the construction of the country. 

Previous to the year 1884, all commu- 
nication with Victoria, 189 miles south, 
New Westminster, and points on the 
lower river, was by steamers, powerful 
stern wheel boats, which made the trips 
from Victoria in two days ; but since then 
the railroad has superseded them, and 
diminished the time nearly one-half. 

In the bend of the river above Yale 
stands a sentinel in the shape of a mas- 
sive rock, os more truly, a small rocky 
island, known as Lady Franklin Rock, 
for the noted lady of that name, who, 
searching for her illustrious husband, 
followed him, it is said, as far as here, 
and then was obliged to turn back. It 
is this rock that bars the passage of boats 
farther than Yale, and is indeed a provi- 
dential safeguard, for few craft could 
live in the waters above. Only one 
steamer has ever been through the cai- 
on, and that was one built by contract- 
or Onderdonk, as a supply boat for his 
camps on the interior lakes. The little 
“Skuzzy” passed up the caion, even 
through “ Hell Gate,” but it was under 
the guidance of skillful Captain Smith, 
with a crew of seventeen men, a steam 
capstan, and tremendous hawsers, that 
she braved the waters. She was seven 
days making the first seventeen miles, 
and there were a hundred chances to one 
that she would be dashed in pieces be- 
fore she had gone one half the distance. 

Lady Franklin Rock guards the en- 
trance to the grand cafon of the Fraser. 
Standing at its mouth, and gazing round, 
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how small and insignificant is man! Is 
it a wonder that we cannot conceive the 
greatness of God? 


‘* My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 
In silence, round me,— the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever.” 


On the left hand the track winds along 
on a narrow shelving, blasted from the 
perpendicular rock, from one hundred 
to three hundred feet above the river; 
and now and then follows over trestles 
built around impenetrable bluffs of solid 
granite, over which engineers and work- 
men at the time of the surveys and con- 
struction grading were raised and low- 
ered by means of ropes. On the right 
and behind, the massive mountain piles, 
dark with heavy foliage and cool in their 
shady retreats, form a grand amphithea- 
ter, with but a narrow strip of the blue 
dome above. ‘ 

Below, the Fraser with the roar of the 
mighty ocean plunges along its rocky 
bed, and above and around the moun- 
tains lift their peaks three thousand feet 
and more; while silvery streams dash 
down from the summit, over terraces of 
rock, and sparkle in the sunlight, gain- 
ing thereby such names as “ S¢arlo 
Chuck” —sparkling water —and the like. 

The air is loaded with the fragrance 
of the pine, cypress, and spruce forests 
which timber the mountain slopes from 
water line to summit, excepting where 
the ravages of fires have left the dead 
and blackened trunks to tell the tale of 
their visitation. 

In the latter part of the month of 
July, 1883, a fire broke out, which scat- 
tered and spread through the mountains 
of the whole province, filling the air with 
leaden smoke which hung like a pall 
over the Fraser, mantling the mountains 
in gloom, and never but once from then 
till the first rains in October did it let 
in the sunshine or show the mountain 
tops. Day in and day out, from morn- 
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ing till night, the same monotony for 
nearly three months. Yale was threat- 
ened with destruction for the third time, 
but a change in the wind saved her. 
The night scene was grand and awful 
in the extreme. Every mountain was 
ablaze to its summit with twinkling 
lights, like some great city with its 
thousand gaslights. The crackling of 
twigs, the hissing and seething of living 
foliage as it melted in white flashes, and 
the demon lights running and leaping 
up the tall evergreens, then stopping 
for an instant as ruddy lanterns on the 
topmost branches, followed by the crash 
and fall of nature’s handiwork of years, 
formed a spectacle far more appalling 
than any pen can imitate. 

On the railroad side of the cafion, the 
drills and blasts of the road-builders 
have scarred the slopes into tunnels and 
rock cuts. Indeed, a trip over the road 
shows that no obstacle was too great to 
master,—the Canadian Pacific must and 
did surmount it. 

Numerous creeks flow down through 
deep lateral gorges, and bound under 
the railway trestles, blending their clear 
green, foam-capped waters with the 
muddy, angry Fraser. Their banks are 
lined with gigantic maidenhair fern, and 
back among the trees a thick under- 
growth of wild raspberries, salmon ber- 
ries, huckleberries, and wineberries, is 
interspersed with giant brakes and the 
sweet-scented deer tongue leaves, — 
called by some, the sweet clover. 

Eight miles above Yale is Sailor Bar 
Bluff, around which the rails are laid on 
a trestle, with huge masses of rock 
thousands of tons in weight overhanging 
the track, and threatening the train with 
sudden demolition should they by any 
means suddenly break loose. 

At the first sign of civilization after 
leaving Yale, the little Indian village of 
Skezzum, the train crosses over a swift 
creek of the same nameat the height of 
150 feet. The Indians have the ground 
under cultivation, and with the potatoes 
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which they raise, and the abundance of 
salmon in the river, they make a good 
living. 

On the government suspension bridge, 
a wire structure, the Cariboo wagon 
road, which for thirteen miles from Yale 
has crossed and re-crossed the railroad 
grade, passes to the right bank of the 
river, and pursues its serpentine course, 
now disappearing among the trees, and 
then again showing long stretches with 
clouds of dust rising from the dozens of 
hoof-treads of sluggish ox teams, toil- 
ing with their heavy loads to the mines 
of the far interior. 

The Cariboo road was built in 1862, 
by the colonial government, to accom- 
modate the rush to the then rich Cariboo 
gold fields. The view of it from the 
railroad is awful in such places as China 
Bar Bluff, where it is built with a log 
paling to the very side of the bluff at a 
height of one thousand feet above the 
raging waters. It seems dangerous to 
venture one’s life upon it anyway, to say 
nothing of dashing along with the mail 
coach and six. 

Could inanimate things become as by 
magic suddenly imbued with life, what 
tales of the days of the sixties would be 
revealed by these mountain fastnesses. 
Through the vast wilderness of moun- 
tains, peopled only by the Indian tribes 
of the Northwest, who were not on the 
friendliest terms with the intruders on 
their domain, the thousands upon thous- 
ands of sturdy miners sought through 
hardships innumerable the wealth of the 
famous gold fields. In that journey of 
so many weary miles, how many were 
there who never reached the glittering 
goal? None will ever know. The mount- 
ain fastnesses hold their secret forever. 

Where then was heard the measured 
stroke of the Indian paddle and the 
crack of the bull driver’s whip, now 
through the gorges the shrill whistle of 
the locomotive wakes the echoes, and 
sets them bounding in exultant joy from 
rock to rock. 
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At twenty-three miles, the railroad 
crosses Skuzzy Creek, the most beauti- 
ful and picturesque stream to be met 
with on the northern division. It isa 
dashing mountain torrent, plunging it- 
self over a bed of bowlders, one mass of 
foam, into the Fraser. A notable feat- 
ure is the color of its waters,—the pur- 
est emerald green that one can imagine, 
and as it merrily bounds along in the 
sunlight it is in striking contrast to the 
muddy, surly river that receives it. 

Near here also is the location of “ Hell 
Gate,” a narrow rocky passage through 
which the mighty river rushes like a 
mill-race at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour. It is the entrance to the “ Black 
Cation,” so called from the'dark and 
gloomy color of the rocks through which 
the river has its course. A feeling of 
awe overcomes one who rides through 
here as the twilight hour deepens, or 
again before Old Sol has cast his beams 
over the mountains. As I write, I can 
see again the grand gorges, the soft 
clouds flitting in fleecy masses or veil- 
ing the peaks in bars of vapor, the soft 
blue haze of twilight and of dawn, the 
bluffs crowned with fragrant forests ris- 
ing far above me, the still camp of the 
railroad laborers hundreds of feet below, 
and the music of Father Fraser pursu- 
ing his endless journey. 

In the various places throughout the 
canon can be seen the rude racks of 
branches and logs thrust into the rocky 
crevices, and used by the Indians as sal- 
mon dryers. This is the most extensive 
of their industries, and hundreds of sal- 
mon, split open and flattened, dangle over 
the water. When thoroughly dried they 
are packed away in a queer sort of box 
called a “cache,” built into the branches 
of trees, and stored there for winter use. 

Through a succession of varied -scen- 
ery and a widening of the river, and 
Boston Bar is seen on the right bank, 
the wagon road forming its only street. 
It is a collection of scarcely a dozen 
houses, but affords a stopping place for 
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the freight teams and stage. The for- 
mation is sandy and rather low, consist- 
ing of a fertile flat under cultivation,— 
one of the few fertile spots in this local- 
ity. Here is the site of the great Fra- 
ser River gold excitement ; and the grav- 
elly bars that in those famous days were 
peopled with eager, light-hearted miners, 
seizing in triumph their rich nuggets 
and golden gravel, are now resorted to 
by the Chinese, who take advantage of 
the low tide, and make a scanty living by 
the fine dust which occasionally favors 
their pans. 

Directly opposite Boston Bar, on the 
railroad bank, has built up quite a little 
village, which grew from a mere name, 
“North Bend,” and was several years 
ago only atrain station. Like Boston 
Bar it is surrounded by a fertile plain, 
and has superseded Yale as the machine 
and round house headquarters of the 
railroad. At this point appears a per- 
ceptible change in the soil, the granite 
rock giving way to soft sandstone, and 
in many places through which the rail- 
road cuts, to high embankments of loose 
sand. 

All distances north are computed from 
Yale. Hence, at the thirty-sixth mile 
the Salmon River is crossed at the height 
of 140 feet. As its name indicates, it is 
the home of the salmon trout, and dur- 
ing the spring the young salmon cafi be 
plainly seen playing in its clear waters 
as it ripples along over its pebbly bed. 

In many a place, when whizzing along 
in the train, the mountain wall so close 
that one can almost touch it from the 
window, a sudden rush and roar, and a 
silvery cascade gushes from some sub- 
terranean spring, and gurgles in merry 
joy over the rocky precipice and away 
under the track,—little surprises that 
are always new. 

From the present station of Keefer’s, 
formerly the residence of the govern- 
ment engineer of that name, is obtained 
a view of the most dangerous portion of 
the stage road. Those who have passed 
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over it say there is nothing squeamish 
about it, but from the opposite side one 
gets the worst impression of its dangers 
on account of its seemingly perilous con- 
struction. The point of which I speak 
is Jackass Mountain, the highest point 
of crossing, being 1400 feet above the 
river. 

At a short distance further on is ob- 
tained a glimpse of the fifteenth tunnel, 
and on the right is the fifty mile post, 
marking the distance on the stage road. 
The fifteenth tunnel, like all the others, 
is on a slight curve, and trains running 
through it eastward pass immediately on 
to the handsome cantilever bridge at a 
height of over one hundred feet, and 
crossing the Fraser on it pass to the 
south bank of the Thompson, at what is 
known as Cisco Caion. The bridge is 
the second cantilever on the continent, 
having been designed by the same en- 
gineer as the one over the Niagara Riv- 
er for the Canada Southern Railway. 

During the days and months that it 
was tossing on the high seas on its way 
from England there had to be some sort 
of communication between the two banks 
of the river, other than by canoe, and to 
effect this some one constructed a basket 
cable at the fifty mile post, over which 
supplies and often passengers were trans- 
ported. In fact, the luxury of a basket 
was not always obtainable, for sometimes 
a wheelbarrow body with its flaring sides 
was all that hung between the daring 
traveler and certain death. Imagine 
yourself in such a conveyance shot over 
the first half, and then suspended sta- 
tionary for a whole minute —a long time 
for thought —a hundred feet above a 
boiling, seething. river, waiting to be 
pulled over to the opposite side by man 
power. 

Above the crossing the Frazer flows 
on through the agricultural districts of 
Lillovet and the Bridge River mining 
country, but my narrative follows the 
railroad up the Thompson River. Once 
across the bridge, which is only wide 
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enough for one track, guarded on either 
side by iron railings, and the view broad- 
ens, revealing scenery not so grand as 
the Fraser, but very picturesque and 
charming. 

Lytton, a small, desolate looking place, 
inhabited by Indians, Chinese, and a 
small white population, and boasting of 
a church and government schoolhouse, 
is situated near the junction. There is 
nothing picturesque about the village 
itself, for not even a tree affords shade 
from the glare of the summer’s sun on 
the sandy waste, but the view above 
and below is magnificent. The forests 
become less dense, thus sharpening the 
outlines of the mountains, and tending 
to make them jagged and precipitous. 
One curious formation, a few miles from 
Lytton, is a nearly perpendicular mass 
of rock and oblique strata, combining 
the various shades of red and gray. It 
terminates at three thousand feet ina 
sharp peak, and looks as if a thunder- 
bolt had split the mountain asunder. 

In the ascent of the Thompson River, 
as in that of the Frazer, the Canadian 
Pacific and wagon road follow the same 
side of the cafion, the former often pass- 
ing over high and treacherous looking 
trestles. Here, in a distance of thirty- 
six miles, I counted two hundred and 
fifty trestles, varying in height from 
twenty-five to ninety feet. One of ninety 
spans the gulch above Niconim, now 
called Thompson, where can be seen a 
beautiful waterfall. 

Between mountain walls of soft rock 
the rapid stream boils and eddies in cas- 
cades and riffles. Looking back, the 
Frazer mountains, running at nearly 
right angles to our present course, ele- 
vate their snowy crests in serrated ran- 
ges, tinged with the roseate hues of sun- 
set. From here also the railroad has a 
gradual ascent to Spence’s Bridge, twen- 
ty miles or more beyond, leaving the 
Cariboo road to wind its course far down 
along the river bank. 

When within five miles of Spence’s 
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Bridge, both roads traverse the famous 
“mud slide,” or moving mountain. It 
is an immense mass of mud, half a mile 
long by three wide, beyond which are 
lakes. The water, oozing between the 
mud and the rocky foundation upon 
which it rests, slides it constantly toward 
the river. It has been estimated that 
the land moves at the rate of several 
feet a year. Every two or three years 
the wagon road has to be rebuilt at this 
point, and thus there will need to be 
careful watching on the part of the rail- 
road company. 

Every mile advance shows a more 
extended landscape. The mountains 
become more rolling, timber-clad only on 
the summits, while their sides are clayey 
and often barren. The soil on either side 
is sandy, covered at intervals with bunch 
grassand stunted shrubs. Just off the 
road is an Indian grave, this particular 
one consisting of a rough picket fence en- 
closing a single square tent, in itself sur- 
rounded by tall poles, ornamented on the 
top by tin pans, an old musket, a blanket 
flying to the breeze, and several wooden 
images leaning and lying promiscuously, 
one of which is favored with a pair of cal- 
ico trousers. These graves are met with 
in many places along the Cariboo road, 
each one varying in some slight way of 
decoration from any other. Pack trains, 
too, are met at various intervals under 
the charge of Indians, who, during the 
days of railway construction, were em- 
ployed to use them in the service of the 
company. One “klootchman”’ had a 
large train of mules which she led her- 
self. I was one day driving a light buggy, 
when on a narrow stretch of road we 
encountered one of these trains of pack 
mules face to face, some laboring under 
a couple of bales of hay, while others had 
kegs of powder bound upon their. backs. 
The narrower the road, the more excited 
they appeared to be, and rushed be- 
tween us and the mountain, striking 
their loads now against the bank and 
now against our wheels, crowding upon 
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one another in their flight. It was not 
a very pleasing sensation to be in such 
close proximity to several hundred 
pounds of powder, knocked around reck- 
lessly, or to feel that horse, buggy, and 
occupants were likely any minute to be 
pushed over into the river by two or 
three crowding hay-laden mules. 
Twenty-two miles from Lytton, and 
the first impression of Spence’s Bridge 
is that of a dry river bed, which upon 
approaching proves to be an elevated 
expanse of sand, backed by lightly tim- 
bered mountains. No trees growon the 
site of the town: it is nothing but sand, 
which sometimes in the afternoon the 
wind raises in clouds, a veritable sand 
storm. The Thompson River here is 
crossed by a wooden bridge, around the 
stout abutments of which the waters roar 
and foam, as if in-anger at the obstacle 
placed in their way. Over the bridge the 
Cariboo road crosses to the north side, 
and follows along the river to a point 
called Ashcroft, the residence of Lieu- 
tenant Governor Cornwall. Ashcroft is 
now the freight headquarters of the 
Cariboo teams, which formerly loaded 
at Yale, and later on at Spence’s Bridge. 
The latter place is divided ; part of it on 
the north, and part on the south bank. 
Mr. Murray, an old resident, has a beau- 
tiful garden on the north, where I saw 
the finest flowers in the country, and am 
compelled to say, in spite of my Oakland 
residence, that the pansies, geraniums, 
coxcombs, and German chrysanthemums 
excelled, in size and beauty any that I 
have seen in California. Back of the 
northern division of the town are sandy, 
clayey bluffs, above which rises a tree- 
crowned range of picturesque beauty. 
In the barren bluff is the home of a beau- 
tiful waterfall, which is often passed with- 
out notice, as its bleak surroundings fail 
to draw the attention of the passer-by to 
the beauties which they hide. Ina ver- 
tical gulch, shut in on three sides by high 
barren walls, the water has a perpendic- 
ular fall of over a hundred feet, while the 
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spray trickles in silver threads over the 
rocks, all falling into a sort of log-built 
basin, which overflows into a clear peb- 
bly stream overhung with willows and 
alder trees. The approach to it is bya 
sunny, tedious trail that no one would 
imagine led to the cool green spot, —the 
beauty of the place. 

My narrative ends at this quiet but 
hospitable little place, Spence’s Bridge, 
— but the Canadian Pacific continues its 
long journey eastward across the Nicola 
River, and on between rolling hills grow- 
ing more apart and nearly treeless. 
Thus, out of. the shadows of the cafions 
the traveler emerges into broad sunlight, 
and through open country for seventy- 
two miles to Kamloops, where the road 
again enters the mountains and the tim- 
ber belt, and skirts the beautiful lakes of 
Kamloops and Shuswap. 

Extensive cattle ranges and farming 
country are among the sights promised 
the traveler, and are vainly looked for 
from the car windows: he is told upon 
questioning that they are still farther, 
but not even a glimpse is had of. them. 
The inland valleys and prairies of Spal- 
lumcheen and Okanogan are the cattle 
ranges of British Columbia, and they 
must be reached by team or horseback. 

One of the strangest features noticea- 
ble, especially to the Californian, is the 
entire absence of song birds. Nota song 
wakes the first hours of morn, nor breaks 
the quiet air of noonday. The only feath- 
ered inhabitants are the grouse of the 
lower Fraser, and the prairie chicken 
of the northern prairies. 

Since the completion of the Canadian 
road, the whole of this grand region has 
opened to the public, and its beauties 
have been, and are every day being, re- 
vealed to thousands of appreciative sight- 
seers, who enjoy them from palace cars ; 
but not one of them derives more pleas- 
ure than those who during the years of 
railway construction saw everything in 
its rough state, and experienced the en- 
joyments and hospitality of frontier life. 
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Surely, a trip through the grand cafion 
of the Fraser is well worth a journey 
across the continent, and had it the ho- 
tel accommodations of Eastern watering 
places, there would be more northern 
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than eastern travel to see far grander 
scenery. 
** Thou has not left 
Thyself without a witness here, in these shades, 
Of thy perfection.. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of Thee ! ”’ . 
H. H. W. 





THE CABIN BY 
V. 


Ir was the cook week of Mr. Sidney 
Algernon Harrington Briggs at our cab- 
in, and Mr. Sidney Algernon Harring- 
ton Briggs was preparing supper. Mr. 
Briggs wasin very ill humor. This, how- 
ever, was no more than the chronic con- 
dition of that scion of the British aris- 


tocracy, who could sulk on any and ail 
occasions with the nerve of a Christian 


martyr. There was, however, in my 
judgment,— and I think my readers will 
agree with me, —a good reason for the 
display of bad temper by Mr. Briggs on 
this particular occasion. 

It appears that Mr. Briggs mixed a loaf 
of bread, a loaf as large as the monster 
Dutch oven would hold, and set it to rise. 
It was rising beautifully, when “ Lazy 
Sam” and his cabin chum (we did not 
call them partners because they never 
worked any that we could see), “Greasy 
John,” came in. Now miners in the old- 
en time had but few subjects of general 
conversation,—the mines, women, “back 
home.” Lazy Sam, having ascertained 
from Mr. Briggs that our claim was pay- 
ing very poorly, volunteered the infor- 
mation that he knew of a place where 
you could get a good prospect right in 
the grass roots, and that nobody claimed 
the ground. This so excited the worthy 
Mr. Briggs that he at once wished to be 
shown the spot. Lazy Sam was nothing 
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loth to pilot him thereto, and armed with 
a panning outfit they started. But the 
vaunted prospect proved to be only a few 
fine colors, and when Mr. Briggs, after 
trying pan after pan, returned. home in 
disgust, he found he had stayed too long 
and his loaf of bread was rapidly shrink- 
ing back to the original dimensions of 
its component parts; and he knew that 
he would get no sympathy in his great 
trouble from the hungry crowd that 
would have to make their evening meal 
mainly upon that loaf. 

If anything — after good paying dig- 
gings—was essential to the happiness 
of a mining company, it was good bread. 
How we were wont to pride ourselves 
upon any extra skill we might have in 
that important accomplishment, and how 
we old pioneers look back and “ point 
with pride” to our bread-making even to 
this day ; how we delight to boast to our 
wives of it, and express a belief that we 
can still make as good bread with a lump 
of sour dough as can any woman that 
breathes. And how quickly we sneak out 
of availing ourselves of any offered op- 
portunity to display our wonderful bread- 
making, on the high-minded ground that 
aman should not interfere in household 
matters. When the present State of 
Iowa was making its code, the Jones 
County Agricultural Society passed a 
resolution that a failure to know how to 
make bread should constitute legal cause 
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for divorce. Whether the Iowa Solons 
acted on the advice or not I cannot say ; 
but it would have found some favor in 
the mines. Any one with a grain of 
sense can bake a potato, fry a beefsteak, 
or broil a rasher of bacon, and there is 
not an honest miner that does his own 
cooking but will tell you that when you 
lift a spoonful of beans from the kettle 
and blow on them, if the skins peel back 
under the breath the beans are done, but 
if not, stir the fire under them again. But 
bread-making is a science not to be 
learned in a day. 

The boys came trooping in from the 
claim in due time. There were six in 
our company, and a rather cosmopolitan 
crowd it was, too, for with the exception 
of a man named Sellers and myself there 
were no two that hailed from the same 
State. Sellers had ason, a lad of thir- 


teen or fourteen, who had accompanied 
his father across the plains, and who 
made more money prospecting and crev- 
icing around than his father did by hard, 


steady work in the claim. As I have 
said, our cook was a loyal British subject, 
popularly believed to be of good family, 
whose folks had shipped him as steward 
on a merchant vessel, in the hope that a 
sea voyage would cure him of certain 
faults of character that seemed otherwise 
ineradicable. He left the ship when it 
reached San Francisco, and struck out 
for the mines. There was a long, slab- 
sided Yankee from Maine, an equally 
long Missourian, and a fat, jolly Dutch- 
man. Thiswasthecompany. Though 
we were in the mines in the flush times, 
our success was limited, and more than 
once the proceeds of the week’s work 
failed to square up the bills we had to 
make at the trading post. Latterly we 
had been running a long cut to strike a 
back lead in the flat, where a prospect 
shaft had shown some good indications, 
and at the time I knocked off to look out 
for Abe we expected to reach the shaft 
that day, or the next at farthest, when 
we might reasonably hope for better re- 
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ward than had yet been vouchsafed for 
our labor. 

Hungry men are not given to conver- 
sational brilliancy, so with the exception 
of a few bantering remarks to Mr. Sid- 
ney Algernon Harrington Briggs in ref- 
erence to the probable weight of the 
loaf, the meal passed off in silence. But 
when the plates were cleared away, pipes 
emptied and replenished a time or two, 
and the bread began to get in its work 
on dyspeptic stomachs, humanity re- 
quired a vent. Missouri Bill was the 
first one heard from. 

“Tt "pears. to me,” said that gentle- 
man, “’z if things are dound to go crook- 
ed with this yer comp’ny. How much 
of that dust is there, Dutch?” 

“Dutch,” who had been drying the 
proceeds of the clean-up, responded, 
“ Half a ounce.” 

“ An’ that’s our crack day’s work for 
a week. Boys, I’m sick.” 

“ Did you reach the prospect shaft ?” 
I asked. 

“Reach it! I should say we did. Sel- 
lers here sunk that shaft,and he’s a lucky 
cuss ; lit right on all the pay there was 
in that section, I ’ll bet.”’ 

“That’s my luck ginerally,” respond- 
ed Sellers. ‘Git jist enough in the fust 
pan to tolemeon. I’msick. I can find 
better diggin’s in Elenoy.” 

“ An’ sich light dust, too,” continued 
Missouri. “The old woman wi’at sold 
everything a ‘pint toa pound’ would 
cheat a fellow sellin’ that dust. The 
Package Man’s bread is heavier ’n that 
dust.” 

The “ Package Man” was none other 
than Mr. Sidney Algernon Harrington 
Briggs. Mr. Briggs had this name fast- 
ened on him in consequence of certain 
dealings with the express company early 
in the winter. When Mr. Briggs lett 
San Francisco, he left in charge of a 
friend a pair of fine boots and some oth- 
er articles of clothing, with several cop- 
ies of a British magazine. When Mr. 
Briggs located on the San Antone he 
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wrote to his friend, who immediately 
made up a package of the boots, maga- 
zines, and the rest, and forwarded them 
via the nearest express office. The char- 
ges, which were paid by Mr. Briggs be 
fore he opened the package, were $10.25, 
which Mr. Briggs swere roundly was 
more than the lot was worth. Soon came 
another package of magazines, with $4.00 
more charges, which Mr. Briggs drained 
his purse to pay, then wrote imploringly 
to his friend to “never send him nothing 
more.” In those days everybody was 
entitled to a nickname, and Alphabet, 
which was Mr. Briggs’s first, was dis- 
carded for that of the Package Man. 

I have already intimated that Mr. 
Briggs was not gifted with an angelic 
disposition. At any rate, he felt called 
upon to resent what he regarded as an 
uncalled for and ungenerous allusion to 
his culinary misfortune. Perhaps the 
bread was getting in its dyspeptic work 
on his own stomach. 

“You ’re a bloomin’ set of smart Al- 
ecks, ain’t younow? You can cook your 
own blarsted bread after this,” and Mr. 
Briggs stalked indignantly out into the 
cool air. 

His angry withdrawal, however, did 
not interrupt the conversation. It was 
evident to me that the boys did not 
think there was any use in looking far- 
ther for a lead in that quarter; and be- 
fore our cook cooled off, they had all, 
except myself, vowed not to hit another 
lick on the claim. But I always was a 
fool about sticking toa place where there 
had been a good prospect found. 

“T tell you what, fellers,” said Sellers, 
“T believe we’d better look ‘round here 
a little more, before startin’ for some 
other place.” 

“Mr. Briggs was prospecting this aft- 
ernoon, father,” piped Jasper. 

“Maybe the ‘bloomin’’ Englishman 
has found a prospect, that he is so will- 
ing to draw out of cooking. Well, if he 
has we ’ll help him work it. Let’s pump 
him.” 
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This laudable process was put into op- 
eration as soon as Mr. Briggs returned, 
but produced no good result. Mr. 
Briggs admitted that he had prospected 
that afternoon some, and that was the 
reason why the bread was “’eavy.”” But 
he had found the bedrock so “ bloody ‘igh 
and ’ard” that a few fine colors was all 
that had rewarded his labors. By the 
time this was told it was high bedtime, 
and I turned into my blankets with the 
conviction that the “ Skoodonk Com- 
pany” had done its last work on the 
headwaters of the San Antone. 


VI. 


My dreams that night were very troub- 
led. Visions of sick darkies, loaves of 
unleavened bread, mixed in with worth- 
less gravel, danced before my eyes. Fi- 
nally I dreamed of swimming the Sac- 
ramento with Abe, his pockets stuffed 
full of nuggets, on my back. Just as I 
was reaching for the willows to climb 
out, the Package Man swam up and fast- 
ened a loaf of bread of his own baking 
to each foot. This was more than any 
mortal could bear, and I was sinking 
down, down, down, when I awoke, and 
finding the other boys already astir, I 
turned out and dressed. 

Our Yankee partner, French, set the 
ball in motion by suggesting he would 
take a hundred dollars for his share in 
the cabin, claim, tools, and grub. As 
this liberal offer elicited no response, 
except that Missouri Bill “s’posed he 
would,” Mr. French offered to take the 
half ounce gathered on the preceding 
day for the cabin, claim, and grub, with- 
out the tools. But man is selfish, and 
this tempting offer also was received in 
derisive silence. Then Mr. French waxed 
wroth, and premising that some men 
wanted the world, announced his inten- 
tion of taking the particular pick and 
shovel he worked with, one of the com- 
pany pans, and bacon and flour erough 
to last him to Stringtown, and departing 
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at once for that famous locality. As no 
objection was raised to this, Mr. French 
took his departure and was lost to sight 
for all time to come. 

Missouri Bill rolled up his blankets, 
took his share of the dust on hand, and 
announced his destination as the Pitt 
River, then brought into notice by the 
massacre of thirty or forty Chinamen by 
the Indians of that now famous stream. 

Sidney Algernon Harrington Briggs 
was going down stream a few miles, 
where a brother Britisher was running 
a long tom ; and Dutch was ready to go 
anywhere, so long as he was away from 
the waters of the San Antone. 

In short, our company was as thor- 
oughly broken up in a few hours as it 
could have been had the dissolution been 
contemplated for months. 

I felt worse at parting with Sellers 
and his boy than any or all the rest, — 
though my intercourse with all had been 
very pleasant. Sellers and I were citi- 
zens of the same Eastern State, and 
that alone was enough to createa strong- 
er feeling of friendship between us than 
one might suppose. It didnot matter that 
I lived near the Wisconsin line and he 
in lower Egypt, we were both Suckers. 
I have often thought of the clannishness 
that prevailed among men from the same 
sections in early days. We growl, as 
Americans, at the manner in which the 
French, Italians, and other nationalities, 
stick together, when they should sink 
all distinctions in the proud one of Amer- 
ican citizenship. But I look back to 
early days, and recall the clannishness 
we showed though on the soil of our own 
country, and recognize that Americans 
in Africa, Australia, or any other for- 
eign country, would doubtless stick to- 
gether as closely as any foreigners, — 
unless the Chinese, — do here. 

It was an easy matter for your miner 
of the early fifties to start for fresh 
fields and pastures new. I have known 
men realizing eight or ten dollars a day 
with a rocker to leave their claims at a 
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day’s notice, and break out for some dis- 
tant place, the fame of whose richness 
had been brought totheirears. In two 
days my partners were all off, and I was 
monarch of all I surveyed. 

I went up to the claim, brought down 
and housed the extra tools, and prepared 
to use the little water remaining to the 
best advantage. I then had alittle time 
to devote to my colored friend, who had 
been neglected while our division busi- 
ness was being concluded. It was a Sun- 
day morning when I once more climbed 
the hill to Abe’s cabin. 

I found him so much better that he 
was out of doors enjoying the sunshine, 
while Jim was busy inside. Glad enough 
he seemed to see me, but I thought he 
looked a little anxious, too. 

“Well, Abe, I’m alone now. My 
partners have all struck out for some- 
where else.” 

“T reckon yo’ doan’ blame ’em, suh. 
Po’ diggin’s on dis crick, an’ da’s plenty 
ob good uns to be foun’ fer de lookin’.” 

“ Maybe, Abe ; they think so, anyhow, 
but I want to try our placea while long- 
er. We got some good gold in one place, 
and there ought to be more close by.” 

“Spotted diggin’s, Marse, spotted. 
Git one good day’s wuk, den wuk a week 
fo’ nuffin’. Dat’s w’at Jim say dis crick 
is,— an’ de spots pooty sca’ce, too. Did 
yo brung up dat pencil an’ papah to- 
day ?”’ 

“ Never thought of it, Abe. Maybe | 
won't need it ; all I want to know isthe 
name of the lawyer to write to, and his 
post office.” 

“I’m afeared yo’ll fo’git ’em, suh, ef 
yo doan’ write ’em down.” 

“Well, Abe, get me a piece of brown 
paper, if you have one, and I guess Jim 
can give me a bullet.” ? 

He went into the cabin and returned 
directly with the bullet, and a crumpled 
piece of white paper, which bore on one 
side the information that Indian Jim had 
at one time bought of Gordon & Barge 
a sack of flour, some bacon, powder, caps, 
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lead, and a pick ; which articles, it fur- 
ther appeared, had been duly paid for. 

On my assurance that it would do, he 
gave me the name'of a law firm and its 
post office address near his old home, 
which I managed to mark dimly on the 
paper, though I had no need to do so. 

“T shall write to this man for you, 
Abe,” said I. “Now I’ll probably not 
see you again very soon unless you send 
forme. It’s a pretty steepclimbto get 
to this place.”’ 

“So it is, suh, an’ I sha’n’t look fo’ yo’ 
much. Jim kin do w’at cookin’ we wan’ 
till I gits well, an’ den I mus’ git to wuk 
agin an’ git some mo’ money.” 

“Don’t be too ambitious, Abe, that ’s 
all; you may overdo the thing. And 
now I'll bid you goodby.” 

The old darky Soohed so sorrowful as 
I took leave of him that I was tempted 
to stop and say a few words of cheer ; 
but I had so little faith in some of the 
things he told me that I thought it 
would he hypocritical, and so walked off.. 
I had, however, no idea of failing to 
write to the address he had given me, 
and so give him the benefit of any 
doubt. 


VII. 


WHEN the successive developments 
of mining apparatus came out, from time 
to time, each one was hailed as a sure 
sign of increased profits. The long tom 
could wash profitably gravel that the 
rocker would have to reject. The sluice 
would pay well where the long tom would 
starve to death, for all we had to do was 
to let the earth pass through the boxes 
and the gold saved itself. Then came 
the hydraulic pipe, which made ground 
pay wages that would only yield grub 
to the sluice; and now the “giant” 
and “ monitor” only need a big head of 
water, a high bank of gravel, plenty of 
“fall” and “dump,” with a color here 
and there, to make the owners rich. So, 
at least, is gravely argued by the mining 
fraternity, and every old miner can point 
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to scores of claims that proved dead, 
fruitless, under the old process of work- 
ing, but that he is sure would pay well 
with a good head of water, a “ giant,” 
and the other accessories. No doubt in 
many cases they would ; but a gruesome ~ 
experience of my own for many years in 
the mines convinces me that the first 
requisite to successful mining is to have 
gold in the claim in paying quantities. 
You may melt down the mountains, if you 
will, and watch the dissolving earth as 
it passes away from thedump, but you'll 
have to have some gold interspersed 
through that dirt to make it pay. 

There was a short run of water on the 
part of the San Antone where we worked, 
for the watershed was fed only by rains, 
and I soon began to think my partners 
had done more wisely than I. In six 
weeks I felt sure of it. So I gathered 
up the tools and housed them in the 
company cabin, and left them in care of 
Lazy Sam, with leave to sell them at 
almost any price to any unfortunate who 
should be tempted to essay the flats and 
bars of the San Antone. I had no par- 
ticular purpose or place in view: to get 
away somewhere was my only idea, — it 
seemed to me that any other place must 
be better than where I was. 

I had not seen nor heard of Abe in 
this six weeks ; so after my preparations 
for going were all made, I went up to 
the cabin. 

There was no one at home, though 
the warm ashes in the fireplace told me 
the occupants were not long gone. I 
was somewhat vexed at this; having 
once made up my mind to go, I was ina 
hurry to get away, but did not care to 
leave without seeing Abe, and letting 
him know. I had already written to the 


Kentucky lawyer, but could expect no 
answer for five or six weeks yet. 

I rummaged the house to find a piece 
of paper on which I could write a note, 
which Abe could get some one to read 
to him, but found none; and I started 
to leave, when I heard the sound of a 
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gun up the creek. I went in the direc- 
tion of the report, and met Indian Jim 
coming with two or three squirrels in 
his hand. 

“ Where’ s Abe, Jim?” I asked, soon 
as he came within hearing distance. 

“ He go way three, four days ago.” 

“When do you look for him back ?” 

“Ugh. Quien sabe? Maybe one min- 
ute, maybe one week.” 

“T’m sorry he is gone, Jim; I’m go- 
ing away myself, and would like to have 
seen him. Tell him that when I get 
located I shall write to the expressman, 
who will keep my letters until he hears 
from me. I shall also write to Sam 
Holden, and Abe can find out where I 
am from him.” 

“Lazy Sam?” 

“ That’s the man; and I guess the 
name fits pretty well. You remember 


what you are to tell Abe?” 
“Certain, certain: I not forget that.” 
“Well, goodby, then. If Isee a chance 
for you, I’ll mention it when I write.” 


“Wish you would; nothing here for 
nobody. Goodby.” 


VIIL. 


THIRTEEN years. How long it seems 
such a period is going to be when we 
look forward ; how short it has been, 
looking back. In thirteen years what 
changes had come not only tothe State 
of my adoption, but also to the whole 
Union. We realized that as to both 
State and nation we had lived through 
an age that would behistoric. The hope 
that had once been the miner’s beacon, 
of returning with a small fortune to the 
land of his birth to enjoy it, was over ; 
each one coiled now in the hope of build- 
ing up a home for his old age in the 
State he had helped to make. 

In that thirteen years my fortune had 
been varied. I had hada brief but costly 
experience on the Frazer River; had 
dug for silver in the sage-brush hills of 
Nevada; helped fight the marauding 
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Snakes in bleak Idaho, and might have 
been wandering yet, but for meeting my 
fate in the form of a brown-eyed damsel, 
whose influence had been enough to stay 
my steps. I was no longer a miner, but 
in charge of a valley ranch, and looking 
forward to the day when the brown-eyed 
damsel should [eave her father’s home 
for the one I was preparing for her. 

In all these years I had seen or heard 
nothing of my quondam colored friend. 
My letter to the Kentucky lawyer 
brought an answer, which had followed 
me to two or three camps, and finally 
reached me about four months after I 
left San Antone. It appeared to be the 
second letter written me, but if so, the 
first was never received. It was so brief 
and to the point, that I insert it here: 


KENTUCKY, July 3, ’54. 
Mr. GEORGE SHELDON, 

Str: Referring to yours of April last, which we 
acknowledged receipt of at the time, we would say 
that in response to an invitation of ours, Mr. Joseph 
Sawyer called at our office. We mentioned your 
desire in regard to the boy Abe, when Mr. Sawyer 
informed us that among his mother’s papers, found 
at her decease, was one that expressed a desire that 
the boy should be given his liberty. The heirs are 
under no legal obligation to comply with this wish; 
but they recognize a moral obligation as resting up- 
on them, and will assert no claim to the boy’s ser- 
vices. He can, fhe so desires, return to his former 
home with entire safety. 

Concerning the girl Julia, our information is not 
so satisfactory. Mr. Harcourt, her owner, became 
so embarrassed financially some two years ago that 
he was compelled to sell his place and servants, and 
has gone, we believe, to Conway County in the State 
of Arkansas. The girl Julia was sold toa gentle- 
man living in Mississippi; but I understand she 
tan away from him very soon, and although search 
has been made for her, it has thus far been unavail- 
ing. Should we ever obtain any further intelligence, 
we will communicate with you at once. 

Respectfully, 
BRENNAN & GATES. 


{[ made a synopsis of the news con- 
tained in this letter, which I sent to Sam 
on the San Antone, with a request that 
he would tell Abe. But Sam wrote back 
that he had twice been to the cabin I 
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described, and found it empty,-with no 
sign of being inhabited. That ended 
the matter with me, and as the years 
rolled on the incident of Abe dropped 
out of my mind. 

The capital of the State, which had 
been on wheels during the first years of 
its existence, was now definitely located 
at Sacramento,— the good people of that 
city, like Margery Daw, giving up their 
nice courthouse for the use of the State, 
while their own courts and officials had 
recourse to rented rooms. The legisla- 
tive session was about to begin, and I 
had gone down in behalf of some of us 
who were interested in school land mat- 
ters, to urge some facts on the legisla- 
ture as to frauds that were practiced in 
acquiring possession of the lands. 

It was many years since I had been in 
Sacramento, and I took the opportunity 
to look round and see if any of the old 
landmarks of early days were left ; but 
all had been swept away. Where the 


Elephant House, the first to reduce the 


prices to “ Meals, 50 cts.; Beds, 25 cts.; 
Drinks, 12% cts.,” (such was the le- 
gend under the picture of an immense 
elephant on white canvas,) had stood, 
were now substantial brick buildings, in 
front of which the restless locomotives 
were passing night and day, as they 
shifted cars from track to track along 
where the old levee had been built. The 
levee was no longer a distinctive feature, 
for the buildings were raised along the 
principal streets to its original height, 
and the streets filled in to match, so 
that legislative wit, which at one time 
took the form of gravely introducing a 
bill to “declare J Street navigable,” 
would lose the opportunity it had when 
boats were traversing that busy thor- 
oughfare, and carrying people to and 
from their business at a charge of two 
or three dollars each. Even the build- 
ing on K Street, that bore the sign, 
“Rest for the Weary and Storage for 
Trunks,” painted above its hospitable 
doors, was gone. 
VoL. XIV.—18. 
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Somehow I felt forlorn when I saw 
the total disappearance of all that had 
been familiar. I have often had the 
same disappointment when revisiting 
places in the mines, finding the face of 
nature so changed ; and the result would 
invariably be a shortened visit. So after 
knocking around the city a while with- 
out seeing a single familiar face, or find- 
ing a single old landmark, I returned to 


my hotel. a 


As the session was about to begin, 
and a governor and full set of State offi- 
cers were to be installed, the city was 
full of strangers. My business being 
with both the legislature and surveyor 
general, my visit had been timed accord- 
ingly, —though I afterward found it 
might as well have been postponed a cou- 
ple of months. I was on hand when 
the Solons assembled, and watched the 
opening proceedings with a good deal of 
interest. The senate, as the more au- 
gust body, was the recipient of my at- 
tendance, and when it adjourned for the 
noon recess I walked out, and took a 
position where I could lean against one 
of the columns supporting the portico, 
and could note the dignitaries as they 
passed out. I had been there but.a short 
time when I noticed a young man ob- 
serving me attentively. He was a nice 
looking young fellow, but there was 
nothing familiar in his appearance ; so 
after a glance at him I turned, and was 
about to go down the steps, when he 
spoke to me. 

“I may be mistaken, sir, and if so I 
trust you will pardon me. Am I ad- 
dressing Mr. Sheldon ?” 

“That is my name, certainly; but 
you have the advantage of me.” 

“ Undoubtedly, sir,” was the reply. 
“T was small when you saw me last, on 
the San Antone. Don’t you remember 
Jasper ?”’ 

“Indeed I do, my boy,” said I, grasp- 
ing his extended hand. ‘“ No wonder I 
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could not recollect you, for you have in- 
deed grown out of my knowledge. And 
your father —is he living and well ?”’ 

“ He is, or at least he was a few days 
ago, the date of my last letter.” * 

“You speak as though he were not 
far away. Then he did not go back to 
Suckerdom ?” 

“QO, yes, he did, but one winter on the 
prairies was enough for him. He sold 
the farm before the cold weather was 
over, and in the spring we all came here 
across the plains.” 

“And what are you doing now? 
Mining?” 

“Father is. My folks live in Nevada, 
but Iam not with them. I took a med- 
ical course, and received my diploma a 
year ago. I moved into one of the south- 
ern counties and opened an office there.” 


“ And came to the city on business,- 


like myself, I presume. Well, I am glad 
I have met you, Jasper. Give my re- 
gards to your father when you write 
next.” 

“T certainly shall, and he'll be de- 
lighted to hear of you. We often talk 
of that unlucky winter on the San An- 
tone. But about myself — yes, Iam here 
on business, public business. I am a 
member of the lower house.” 

“A bad break, my boy,—though I 
suppose I should congratulate you,which 
I do most heartily. But we old miners 
used to say that if a-man was once 
elected to office he was never fit for any- 
thing afterward. I hope, however, your 
case may prove an exceptional one.” 

“ Not much fear of my being spoiled,” 
said Jasper laughing, yet blushing at 
the same time. “Well, I don’t mind 
telling you that there’s a lady in my 
case. I didn’t care so much for the of- 
fice as the privilege of being in Sacra- 
mento this winter.” 

“So? [think I understand. But are n’t 
you cutting it pretty fat, you young ras- 
cal? Let me congratulate you again.”’ 

“It’s not got so far as that, sir, though 
I hope it may when I get a practice es- 
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tablished. I got acquainted with Ethel 
while I was studying medicine, and I 
think J know her feelings.” 

“ Does she live here in the city?” 

“Yes, and no. Her father’s place is 
on Cache Creek, but she is herea great 
deal finishing her studies, and teaching 
some herself at the same time.” 

“That sounds well for her. I'll ad- 
vise you to work that lead up. But it’s 
about dinner time. Where do you 
stop?” 

We walked down Seventh Street to 
our respective hotels, talking about what 
had happened to each of us since the 
separation more than thirteen years be- 
fore. I was glad, indeed, to meet one 
friendly face in the crowd, for with the 
exception of our own members I knew 
no one in the city. 

That afternoon I was reading the eve- 
ning paper at the capitol, when Jasper 
came up and asked me if I had any en- 
gagement for the evening. Of course I 
had not. 

“ Then I want you to go with me for 
a while. I want you to become ac- 
quainted with Ethel.” 

“ All right, my boy. I shall certainly 
be pleased to make her acquaintance ; 
but you have not forgotten the old say- 
ing that two is company but three is 
not.” 

“ T know that well enough,” answered 
Jasper, “but in this case there will be 
an exception to the rule. Where shall 
J find you in a couple of hours?” 

“Right where I am now, or some- 
where about the hotel, at the farthest. 
Se long.” 

At the appointed hour Jasper called 
for me, and together we walked to the 
home of the family with whom the 
young lady was staying. 

We were received by the lady of the 
house, to whom the young doctor was 
well known, and engaged in a general 
conversation on the topics that strangers 
find to talk about, until the young lady 
put in an appearance. Jasper intro- 
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duced me as an old partner of his father 
in the early days. 

“ These partnerships among you min- 
ers often laid the foundation of lifelong 
friendships, I am told,” said Miss Ethel 
to me, after we had got a little over the 
stiffness of first introduction. 

‘Indeed, itis so. I have known men 
of apparently the most opposite temper- 
aments to come together, men who were 
raised thousands of miles apart, yet ina 
short time they would become so at- 
tached to each other that each would 
look out for the other’s interest as his 
own. They would work out the claim 
they first worked in, and then go off to- 
gether to find another, and thus keep 
on year after year.” 

“T have heard my father speak of very 
much the same thing. Nothing pleases 
him more, now, than to meet some one 
who has been at the same place in the 
mines where he was. He can have fine 


quarters at our house as long as he cares 


to stay.” 

“Your father has mined, then, Miss 
— Miss —I beg your pardon, but I did 
not catch your name distinctly.” 

“Sawyer. Ethel Sawyer. Yes, papa 
worked part of two seasons on the Ma- 
cosme, or Cosumnes, as some people 
call it. But he was not very fortunate, 
and quit that business.” 

“Sawyer ” — “ Ethel ”—“ Ethel Saw- 
yer.” The names had a strangely fa- 
miliar sound, and yet I could not for the 
life of me recall any time when or place 
where I had known sucha person. It 
came to me like the dim remembrance 
of along forgotten dream. 

‘“‘It always seemed so strange to papa, 
too,” Ethel continued, ‘“ It seemed that 
everybody who worked around him got 
richly paid, while our folks could scarce- 
ly make expenses. Papa tried it two 
summers and a winter before he quit.” 

“Such fortune was not uncommon in 
the mines, Miss Sawyer. I have fre- 
quently known men to work for weeks 
and months fornothing. Perhaps they 
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would abandon the claims as worthless, 
and more than once I have known one 
of fortune’s pets to come in and strike 
it rich within a few feet, or perhaps only 
a few inches from where they left off.” 

“ And I have heard papa say the very 
same things of himself. He and anoth- 
er man dug a long, deep shaft across a 
bar, he said, but got nothing. Two or 
three days after an old shoemaker went 
into the shaft, dug ina little on one side, 
and found prospects so rich that he made 
two thousand dollars, and went back 
East with it in less than two weeks.” 

I looked at Miss Sawyer in astonish- 
ment. The circumstances of the very 
incident she related were known to me. 
I was working on the bar at the time. 
The old shoemaker I knew well at home, 
—he made a pair of boots for me, which 
were finished as a present for my fif- 
teenth birthday. When the “ California 
fever” struck our county, Willard (that 
was his name) mortgaged his farm, pay- 
ing an enormous interest for the use of 
the money, and came on with the immi- 
gration of 1849. His streak of good for- 
tune came just in time for him to reach 
home and pay off the mortgage. 

In a moment I took a hurried retro- 
spect of the bar as it was seventeen 
years before, and like a flash everything 
came back to me. [ turned to Miss Saw- 
yer, who was looking amused at my pre- 
occupation. 

“T don’t know, Miss Sawyer, but that 
I am in a position to claim recognition 
as an old acquaintance of your father. 
Are you not a Kentucky girl?” 

“Tam. And proud of it, too, I can 
tell you.” 

“That’s all right. Was your father 
known as Colonel Sawyer ?” 

“ He was, and is now, for that matter.” 

“ Did he not ownacolored man called 
Abe, who was then with him ?” 

“No, sir, Abe belonged to the family, 
not to papa. Poor Abe!” 

“Why do you say ‘poor Abe’? 
he dead ?” 


Is 
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“ Not that I knowof. But the foolish 
fellow ran away, and we never saw him 
afterwards.” 

“ Nor heard of him ?”’ 

“Yes, I may say we heard of him. 
Some man wrote back to a law firm 
wanting to buy him. Papa got the man’s 
name and wrote to him once, but after 
a while the letter came back from the 
dead letter office.” 

“Well, Miss Sawyer, I am the one 
who wrote the letter, and I wrote it at 
Abe’s own request.” 

It was now the lady’s turn to be sur- 
prised, and she certainly looked so. 
“ And so you saw poor Abe ?”’ 

“Saw him and talked with him twice. 
He told me of his being a slave, and of 
the attempt made to take him back to 
slavery, which you warned him against. 
He ran away, fearing that your father 
might get into trouble with your uncle 
about him. He claimed to me that he 
had dug out large sums of gold, which I 
was to use to buy his freedom and that 
of a girl he wanted to marry, but I 
thought his mind wandering, and had 
very little faith in that part of his story.” 

“Do you mean that part about the 
colored girl ?”’ 

“No,no. About the large sums of gold, 
The mines where we were were paying 
so poorly that his success looked impos- 
sible tome. But Abe’s story of the girl 
I believed.” 

“ Strange things happen in this world, 
Mr. Sheldon,” said she, leaning towards 
me. “That very girl, Julia, is a trust- 
ed domestic in my mother’s family, 
now.” 

“You astonish me.” 

“TI do not doubt it. Julia, you know, 
was sold to a Mississippi man, but es- 
caped from him. She got with friends 
in the North, who not only gave hera 
home, but set inquiries on foot to learn 
Abe’s whereabouts. Finally, they wrote 
to father, who answered, telling them 
what he knew, and after the emancipa- 
tion Julia came out here.” 
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“Tt is a pity that her devotion to her 
lover should not be rewarded. But if 
nothing has been heard from Abe in all 
these years, now that more than four 
years have passed since slavery was abol- 
ished, it is most probable that the poor 
fellow is dead.” 

“T am afraid it is, Mr. Sheldon. It is 
a happiness, though, to think that such 
a thing can never happen again.” The 
tears came to her eyes. 

“You do not speak like a Southerner, 
Miss Sawyer.” 

“But I do, Mr. Sheldon, and like a 
true Southerner. You people of the 
North may well feel proud of the share 
you bore in ridding our country of its 
great curse, but you cannot feel the 
pride that I do now that my own beau- 
tiful State is no longer stained with 
slavery,— that we can hold upour heads 
with the proudest of you. And yet,” 
she added, gravely, “I fear sometimes 
that the victors in the unequal contest 
are not using their power wisely.” 

“In what way?” 

“In giving the elective franchise to 
the poor souls who can have no knowl- 
edge of the value of the gift. Freedom 
is a right ; citizenship is a privilege that 
should be given only to intelligence and 
worth.” 

“T am afraid you are right, Miss Saw- 
yer,” I said thoughtfully. “But we have 
become so interested in our subject that 
we have forgotten our companions alto- 
gether.” ; 

“T think you have,” said Jasper, who 
noticed my last remark. ‘“ The evening 
has slipped away. Do you know what 
time it is?” 

I pulled out my watch. 


“Well, well, 
I think we do owe these folks an apol- 


ogy, Miss Sawyer. But, Jasper, I have 
found out that this lady’s father was an 
acquaintance of mine long before your 
father and I ever saw each other.” 

“ We will have to excuse you then, if 
that be the case.” 

As the hour was really much later 
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than I had thought, we took our leave. 
Our hotels were several blocks away. 

“ Jasper,” said I, soon as we were fairly 
clear of the house, “if I were in your 
shoes I would n’t waste much time be- 
fore I secured that girl. Prizes like her 
will not go begging.” 

“T know it, Mr. Sheldon, but I have 
no fears of rivalry. I hope before an- 
other year to be situated so that I can 
give her a home, and I want to see my 
way clearly to that first.” 

“ That’s a very sensible notion, Jas- 


[CONCLUDED IN 


AN 


CALIFORNIA’S numerous pleasure 


grounds give to the lover of outings his 


heart’s desire. For one fond of na- 
ture’s beauties that does not mind a 
spice of danger, there is no more enti- 
cing route than up the narrow gauge to 
Ingram’s, and on through the mountains 
to Ukiah. 

Crossing the ferry from San Francisco 
youreach Sausalito, acity set upon a hill, 
no streets visible, no drives, no paths, 
just houses planted among trees, some- 
times only roofs in sight, and again 
whole buildings. One can but wonder 
how the houses came there. Did they 
grow among the trees, or were enough 
uprooted to give them standing room? 
And do people climb to them by ladders ? 

The road skirts Tomales Bay, lying 
like a landlocked lake, with its tiny, 
pebbly beach, and the half-clad moun- 
tains at its back; rounds the shallow 
places on piles ; creeps along the shore ; 
and, finally, wearying of its windings, 
leaves the bay to follow the no less sin- 
uous course of the mountains. 

It wanders by their side and among 
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per ; only don’t reach out for too much. 
You two have got youth and health in 
your favor, and that is better than for- 
tune. I admire the young lady very 
much. She shows good sense, intelli- 
gence, modesty, and beauty, and sucha 
combination is rare. You know the 
Arab proverb,— that ‘ There is one good 
woman in the world, and every husband 
thinks he has got her.’ Get Miss Saw- 
yer, and you can take that to yourself.” 

“ Thank you,” said Jasper, much grat- 
ified. ‘“ But here’s the hotel.” 

T. £E. Jones. 
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them in devious paths; chases a little 
river that laughs along its rocky bed; 
curves and turns, and doubles like a 
hound in chase ; shoots through a hill it 
cannot climb, and rounds.a valley too 
deep for entrance. Charming little re- 
sorts nestle along the road, some near, 
some farther away. . There are deep 
cafions and gulches close by; and al- 
ways a little way off, the mountains, the 
same, yet ever changing ; almost shut- 
ting out the sky, receding till the ocean 
seems to approach, forming castles and 
towers with their evergreen tops, stretch- 
ing away like a velvety lawn. 

The stage road from Ingram’s does 
not dally along the side of the moun- 
tains, but plunges right into them, and 
up them, and down them, and through 
them, striking out south to go north, 
and going back to get forward. Like 
all dug roads, it is narrow, with the 
bridges far from straight, and tucked 
down in all sorts of inconvenient places. 
It seems curious that if a road must be 
built with a mountain above and a preci- 
pice below, it cannot be made wider. 
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Of course, in the narrowest part you 
meet a team, and then it is back and 
back till a wheel or two is off the grade, 
or a horse standing on the ragged edge 
of nothing and struggling for a footing. 
And just when hope gives way to de- 
spair and you shut your eyes to jump, the 
danger is past, and the horses, knowing 
as well as a person when the track is 
clear, trot back into the road rescuing 
the wheels from their precarious situa- 
tion,— and you too. 

Around are great, pines two or three 
hundred feet high and as straight as a 
ship’s masts, smaller but more wide- 
spreading oaks and bays, and lower 
down a dense undergrowth, hardy 
shrubs, ferns little and great, tiny trees 
sometime to rival the standing giants, 
and scrubby trees that will never rival 
anything, but be dwarfs to the end of 
time. Here and there a few daring 
blossoms lift their saucy heads, as if 
defying this wilderness of growth to 
forbid them standing room. 

Now the road approaches the ocean, 
and the fog adds a new feature to the 
scene. It lies on the water, and drifts 
in to the land, and sprinkles you as you 
pass under a large tree. It hides the 
lower peaks, then the sides are invisible 
as the peaks rise above it, and as the 
stage dashes down into it, envelopes all 
as ina veil. The sun breaking through 
at intervals addsits charm. — 

If this is your first view of the ocean 
in its everyday garb of fog and foam and 
ceaseless roar and waves, you find it not 
much of a sight, — plenty of it, such as 
it is, but rather monotonous. The old 
monarch is like a person—one must sum- 
mer and winter with him to find him 
out ; hear him when he puts on his foggy 
crown, and his mighty roar is the only 
evidence of his power; see when the 
setting sun has endowed him with a mil- 
lion gems, and the moon brought her 
tribute of silver, when the rising mon- 
arch of the air first kisses his banks, and 
*gilds the rocks, and tints the clouds, 
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and paints the waves, and when he is 
angry, and foams, and lashes, and moans, 
and dashes, and surges, like nothing but 
himself, and you will beg old ocean’s 
pardon for daring to call his broad ex- 
panse a monotonous sight. 

At one place, where a river, “loth to 
give up its individual being,” loiters to 
meet its king, there isaferry. The ferry- 
man was not there when we drove up, 
and waiting in the calm, sunless light, 
with the ripple of the river at our feet 
and the roar of the ocean in our ears, 
thoughts would come of that last river 
where all must some day wait the ap- 
proach of the boatman, who will bear 
them whence none return. 

And now the points of the compass 
begin to goawry. The sun rises behind 
the hills and sets in the ocean, the south 
wind blows from the east, and the west 
wind comes up in the north. 

Leaving Point Arena we strike the 
mountains again, and then it is up, and 
up, and up. Being curious, I inquired 
how high the range was. One of my 
compagnons de voyage coolly replied: 
“ Fifteen miles.” I shuddered to think 
how deceptive an innocent face may be, 
till I found that my informant referred 
to the distance, not the altitude. The 
range is probably about three thousand 
feet high. We creep on and on. Vege- 
tation grows dense. Great pines, and 
firs, and redwoods, stretch up towards 
the sky, now standing like sentinels by 
the roadside, and again filling the space 
to another hill that limits the view, and 
crowning its summit with perennial 
verdure,— hiding cafions and gulches, 
then reaching up till they shut out the 
sky and the eye tires of gazing. 

And still the road pursues its upward 
way,— shut in, with a hill above and a 
gorge below, winding, and twisting, and 
curling ; through open spaces, where one 
can look away and see hills and ranges 
of hills towering above and around; al- 
most circling an elevation standing alone 
covered to the top with innumerable firs 
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that need only darkness and wax tapers 
to become exquisite Christmas trees. 
Again and again the summit is just be- 
yond, when a turn in the road discloses 
another peak to be climbed. At last, 
when we have concluded that a fifteen 
mile hill is long if not high, the driver 
puts on the brake and winds the lines 
around his hands, the horses feeling the 
pressure quicken their pace, and we 
realize that the summit is passed. 

We spin around a curve, a broad one 
but a long one. The grade is wide and 
no teams in sight. Vegetation is a con- 
tinual delight. Mountain travel is not 
so bad. We could go on all day, ever 
finding new pleasures and a feast for the 
eyes. But what is this? Another curve! 
It looks like a hairpin, and a crooked 
one at that. The driver calls it “The 


Devil’s Elbow,” and we fervently hope 
it will not land us in his sable majesty’s 
kingdom. Round we go, slowly this time, 
and down, down! 
curve and a bridge just beyond it. 


And there is another 
The 
horses can never reach the bridge. We 
shall surely go over. But no, the horses 
are true, the driver is skillful, and now 
the danger is past. 

The driver enlivens the way with the 
story of a man who ran over a tree on 
this very route,—no, ran into it, and 
had to cut the horses down and leave 
the buggy there till the next day. We 
think him a second Baron Munchausen 
till he shows us the very tree, a lithe 
madrofio sapling, bearing marks of rough 
usage. Seeing is believing, and we un- 
questioningly accept any further anec- 
dotes he sees fit to relate. 

We come to a narrow road, such a nar- 
row road and worn off on the edge; the 
wheel slips, the horses strain and tug, 
and the driver encourages them with 
cheering words and a little moral sua- 
sion, and us with an account of the time 
when the wheel slipped at a narrow 
place, and as his only safety he threw 
the team off the grade and down per- 
pendicularly a distance of four feet. 
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Though inspired with respect for a man 
of such brilliant achievements, we feel 
constrained to assure him that we will 
accept his accounf of that or any other 
adventure without ocular demonstration. 
And we pass a place so steep that the 
horses refuse to go, and curves, and 
more curves, and go down hills, and 
more hills, and through pretty secluded 
dells, where the branches brush us as we 
pass. 

They are honest folk —the dwellers 
in these wilds. At one pretty school- 
house, half hidden by the shrubbery, 
the lunch kettles of the scholars were 
hanging on the trees in full sight, and 
almost in reach of the road. At a rest- 
ing place on the fifteen mile hill, where 
the water from a little spring conducted 
across the road flowed into a reservoir, 
that like a Tantalus cupewas ever filling 
yet never full, we found conveniences 
for washing; bluing, wringer, and all 
were there, except soap. Perhaps the 
one weakness of these good people is for 
soap. 

Spending the night at Booneville, we 
picked hops,— that is, we each picked a 
hop. We found them gracefully fes- 
tooning an open porch at the hotel, and 
set to work, while a young lady board- 
ing there gave her experience in hop 
picking. 

She said: “I picked part of Friday, 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday morn- 
ing, spoiled my hat, wore out my gloves 
and shoes, paid my board, and earned 
one dollar and seventy-five cents.” 

By the time this narrative was com- 
pleted, we had each picked our hop, and, 
remembering that no one had asked us 
to pick those hops, we desisted. 

Booneville is the place that has direct 
communication with San Francisco. A 
letter put in the office there reaches the 
city in about twelve hours, while one 
mailed at Point Arena or Gualala is a 
day and a half in reaching its destina- 
tion. 

From Booneville to Ukiah the road is 
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more monotonous, and in no place dan- 
gerous. The grades are broad and not 
so heavy. Fires have broken out in the 
forest, and burned bridges and smoking 
trees meet the eye. Pines and firs are 
killed by a touch of fire, and stand lift- 
ing bare, blackened trunks, ridged and 
scarred by the destroying element. Red- 
woods yield their trunks for a time, but 
lift their foliage-crowned heads proudly, 
and ere long there appears along the 
blackened surface a lovely fresh growth, 
having the appearance of an exquisite 
vine reaching toward the sky. It seems 
curious that a wood burning so readily 
when dry should when green possess 
such resistant power. 

There is but one vine that actually 
climbs these trees, and that is the poison 
oak. Seen at its best, in the fall, it 
sends up a slerder line of red and yel- 
low and pink, sometimes to the height 
of fifty feet. : 

In some parts of the coast mountains 
there are miles where the only evidence 
of man’s presence is the road. Away 
from that not a tree has been touched 
by ax or fire. It is dark, and cool, and 
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shady, with scarcely the twitter of birds 
to break the Sabbath stillness. 

It is interesting to see how trees ac- 
commodate themselves to their sur- 
roundings. Oaks and madrofios when 
not allowed room for spreading branches 
send up tall trunks with umbrella-like 
tufts of foliage at the top. Occasionally 
in an open field in some valley stands a 
single oak. No other tree isnear. Un- 
protected it has stood the buffetings of 
a thousand storms, not uprooted by 
them but strengthened, and it strikes 
its roots down deeper and deeper and 
spreads its branches wider and wider till 
it is a marvel not only of size but of 
symmetry. 

Beguiling the time with jokeand song 
we ride merrily along, admiring all we 
see, even to the velvety-leaved oxalis 
and the pretty little ferns rolled up in 
silver balls for their winter’s sleep. 

Finally the last hill is passed, the last 
stretch of level ground traversed, and 
we find ourselves in Ukiah, hot and dusty, 
and altogether fit subjects for the manip- 
ulation of the feather dusters of the 
hotel clerks. 


Mary L. Saxton. 


THE LONE HIGHWAYMAN. 


~ ROcK-RIBBED and brown under a July 
sun lay the far off Carbonate range, yet 
what could be more tender than the faint 
blue haze that wrapped its base? Nature 
in its utmost dignity yet has friendly 
phases: it is the distant north star that 
gives hope and help to the seafarer ; ap- 
parently it was the massy bulk of Mount 
Syloshone, with the lonely haze that 
flared about the foothills, that touched 
Myrta Wilmer’s heart and drew a tear 


to.her soft cheek as she leaned against 
the veranda rail. 

Before her the stage road stretched 
in tandem directly through the village. 
On either side were fragrant hedges, 
and behind these low barriers bending 
orchards swayed. Beyond was the for- 
est, and through its foliage the cut of 
the stage road opened straight until its 
green walls met in far perspective. Far- 
ther on towered Mount Syloshone with 
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buff summit, green sides, and hazy base. 

Madam Wilmer came out on the 
porch, a tall, slender lady, dressed in 
quiet black, gentle, refined, and moth- 
erly. She was a widow, one of those 
puzzled women who never know on sud- 
den summons which is the left hand or 
the right, and who live with but vague 
sense of the compass points. Yet this 
kind lady, albeit so doubting and uncer- 
tain in some ways, was accounted keen 
inthevillage. She judged men shrewdly, 
used them effectively, and had just won 
a lawsuit against her husband’s admin- 
istrator, achieving (so rumor ran) a large 
sum in settlement. 

“Can you see the stage?” she asked. 

“Not yet.” 

“TI told you what George wrote?” 

“No, mamma.” 

“T certainly did. What is the matter, 
Myrta? Youdo not hear anything I say 
these last few days. Listen.” 

Madam Wilmer read from a letter in 
her hand. 


Ringold & Quillan have just paid me upon your 
order sixty thousand dollars. I will invest in gov- 
ernment bonds as you instructed, and send them by 
registered mail tomorrow morning. 


Your affectionate Nephew, 
GEORGE. 


Myrta listened indifferently, but Ma- 
dam Wilmer continued with great earn- 
estness : 

“Most unfortunate that my brother is 
absent, and this inexperienced young 
man has taken affairs into his own hands! 
I did not mean to have the bonds sent 
here—and by registered mail too—a 
most unsafe method — no redress what- 
ever in case ot loss!”’ 

She looked anxiously down the road. 
Myrta fora moment appeared concerned, 
then with still more troubled emphasis 
gazed off to the blue mist on Mount 
Syloshone. 

“Here is a postscript I did not see,” 
continued the mother, observing two 
or three lines scrawled across the back 
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of the paper. She read the postscript 
aloud. 

«* Just met Glenn Olmstead. I asked 
him to take the bonds, but he says, “tell 
Myrta he is not coming Thursday as he 
intended.” —— Did you expect him to- 
day, Myrta? This is Thursday.” 

“No,” the girl answered coldly. Her 
face lost some of its rosy color. Her 
pretty hand rose to her bosom, and a 
sigh was audible. 

The mother spoke quickly. 
you and Glenn quarreled ?” 

“ No, mamma.” : 

“Tsee youhave. Be careful, my child. 
He isa gentleman. A true friend when 
our fortunes were low. You are elated 
by the new gallants that have come for- 
ward since we won our Suit and the min- 
ing stock proved valuable. Money al- 
ways brings them. Don’t let any giddy 
sense of triumph make you capricious 
or unfaithful. Dear me, I wish the 
stage would come! Ah, I see a dust, — 
yes, there it is!” 

She stepped to the hallway. Myrta 
gazed after with startled eyes. The 
hint had given hera shock. 

Was it true? Had sudden prosperity, 
the increased consideration she had re- 
ceived of late, the brightened prospects, 
influenced her unworthily toward her 
betrothed? Had— 

“Here, Myrta, is your hat. Let us 
go tothe post office. How fast the stage 
comes!” \ 

They hastenéd down street to the lit- 
tle cluster of houses that comprised the 
business quarter. A number of men 
had come forth to watch the stage, now 
approaching at a furious rate. 

Were the horses running wild? No, 
— Canfield, the driver, could be seen 
gripping the lines, flourishing his whip 
and urging them on. Billows of dust 
rose up behind. The wheels spun with 
glittering swiftness. Axford, the post- 
master, declared the stage ahead of 
time. This mad haste seemed very 
strange. Canfield was a new driver not 
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much known. Perhaps he had sampled 
the wine too freely at San Guido, as he 
passed. 

Up came the rocking vehicle. It did 
not stop at the post office, but crossed 
to the express agent standing in his 
doorway. Here Canfield halted his 
foaming four, and excitedly threw out 
the iron-bound box. 

“There ’s your box, safe and sound, 
and you can thank me for it. No mail 
for you, Axford. It’s gone! Where’s 
the sheriff? Rustle a posse together, 
you fellows! I was stopped by a high- 
wayman.”’ . 

“What! Who? Where? When?” 

The breathless crowd surrounded him 
eagerly. 

“ At the foot of the hill where the San 
Guido trail turns into the Syloshone 
road. It wasn’t fifteen minutes ago. 
Get your guns! We'll catch him if 
we ‘re sharp after.” 

Half a dozen young men bounded to- 
ward the livery stable to order out all 
the available horses. Others remaining 
demanded particulars. Canfield, stand- 
ing above, with one knee on the seat, 
told his story rapidly. 

“T had just come into the Syloshone 
road, round the big tree, to strike the 
up grade, when this man sprung out of 
the brush. He had a white silk hand- 
kerchief tied over his face from the eyes 
down, and a big navy in his hand. 
‘Whoa! Hold up your hands! Throw 
me the mail bag!’ he said. I tossed it 
out and put up my arms. He stepped 
into the brush with the bag. Quick asa 
wink I gave the whip to my leaders and 
we were flying up the hill. I don’t know 
whether he fired after me or not.” 

“Was it the registered pouch?” in- 
quired Axford. 

“The registered —” Canfield stopped 
surprised and looked across where a well 
filled mail sack lay against the top rail. 
“Yes. He took ’em both, the registered 

p ouch and the letter pouch. Here’s 
your paper sack.” And he threw the 
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one remaining mail bag, filled with news- 
papers, to the ground. 

The only passenger, a venerable white- 
haired man, who had been searching 
with palsied hand for his lost spectacles, 
now showed his face at the window and 
said in shaking tones, “I only saw him 
take one bag.” 

“Was it a red striped canvas sack?” 
inquired Axford. 

“No. Brown leather.” 

“He took ’em both. He must have 
taken ’em both! The registered bag 
is n’t here,” vociferated Canfield, his 
face flushed and confused. He saw sus- 
picion in Axford’s eyes and continued, 
“T can’t say sure that I threw down two, 
for I was looking at his navy and not at 
the pouches. But I must have done so, 
for the registered bag is gone!” His 
emphatic, straightforward tones con- 
vinced all that he had been badly fright- 
ened and was not a party to the crime. 
“Don’t lose time here,” the driver con- 
tinued, jumping down. “Get your guns 
and let’s give chase. He has only a 
quarter hour’s start.” 

“What sort of looking man?” 

“ Medium size, black hair, black eyes, 
and white hands. Dressed in ordinary 
dark business suit, coat buttoned tight, 
felt hat.” 

The passenger spoke. ‘ No, his coat 
flew open. I had a close side view. He 
wore a braided hair watch cord, with a 
gold amulet shaped like a little book. I 
could see the curve of moustaches under 
his handkerchief.” 

“Hurrah, boys, get your weapons!” 
cried Axford, pointing toward the-stable 
yard where several horses were being 
saddled. All the men ran in various 
directions. 

“Myrta, Myrta, help me!” said Ma- 
dam Wilmer faintly. She leaned heavily 
against her daughter. 

“Did you hear?” whispered Myrta, 
with wide eyes and white lips. 

“We are beggars again. The bonds 
were in the registered mail. O my child! 
Take me home.” 
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“T don’t care for the money!” whis- 
pered Myrta, trembling so violently that 
the two staggered together as they start- 
ed homeward. 

The wretched mother was half uncon- 
scious. Poverty with all its horrors once 
more confronted her. 

“Mary, help mamma,” said Myrta, as 
an experienced domestic met themat the 
door. She slipped on her riding skirt 
and darted through the house to the 
barn. Her pony was in its stall. She 
threw on saddle and bridle, and when 
the impromptu posse galloped out of 
town she followed after in the hot after- 
noon sun and stifling dust. 

“Medium size, black hair and eyes, 
white hands, a braided watch cord,— I’m 
glad I never told mamma about that 
watch cord!” she murmured between 
her tight-set lips. “QO, it doesn’t seem 
—but it must be! If I find him I know 


I can make him give the money back. 
And then I'll kill myself !’’ She nearly 
fell forward on her pony’s neck with ter- 


ror and despair. 

The men stopped at the scene of the 
robbery as her swift horse overtook 
them. Canfield pointed out the recent 
position of the road agent. “There’s the 
bag, now!” he said, and springing into 
the brush beyond, held up the mail bag. 
Along cut disclosed letters within, stand- 
ing on edgeas if thrust hurriedly through 
the opening. 

“What’s this!” cried the postmaster. 
His quick eyes detected something 
strange. Putting his hand in the cut he 
pulled out a long envelope, one of the 
department official letters addressed to 
himself. Pinned to the outside was a ten- 
dollar bank note, and underneath was 
scrawled across the envelope in pencil, 
“ Pay for a new pouch.” 

“Queer!” cried Axford. “Halloa 
there, help Miss Wilmer. She’s faint- 
ing.” 

“T’m not fainting,” said Myrta in a 
choked voice. 

“Go home. This is no place for you. 
The road agent may be close by. If we 
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find him there’ll be shooting, and—”’ 

“Here’s fresh tracks down the San 
Guido road!” cried some one. Over the 
print of the coach wheels could be seen 
hoof marks. Down the San Guido road 
whirled the posse in headlong pursuit. 

Myrta hesitated. The mail bag lay 
before her, apparently the usual number 
of letters untouched within. 

“If I could only find the registered 
pouch !” she said, and dismounting tied 
her pony to atree. She hunted all about 
the road, and presently came to an ago- 
nized pause before a familiar footprint in 
the soft earth. Well she knew the mark 
of that broad sole and low heel. 

It pointed straight into the bushes, 
and thither she darted to and fro among 
the shrubbery, coming soon to an open 
space where numerous pieces of white 
paper were strewn upon the ground. She 
caught one up. It was thin French sta- 
tionery covered with writing. 

At sight of the well known paper and 
penmanship she leaned against a tree, 
sick at heart. All hope that the worst 
might be disproved now failed her. Here 
was culminating, terrifying evidence. 

“ At least he shall not be caught and 
imprisoned as a felon if I can help it!” 
she moaned, and kneeling picked up 
carefully every scrap of paper, and thrust 
them deep into the fingers of her driving 
glove. 

Then all strength seemed suddenly to 
leave her. She yielded to passionate 
tears, and sobbing, reeling, made her 
piteous way back to the road once more. 

A half hour later she entered the par- 
lor where her mother sat alone, with a 
glass of lemonade convenient, fanning 
herself and looking remarkably com- 
posed and cheery. 

“T know now who took the registered 
letter!” 

“ Have they caught the thief, Myrta?” 

Myrta sank on her knees by her moth- 
er’s side with a little cry. 

“OQ, 1 hopenot! Don’t call him that! 
Don’t call him that!” 

“My child! What is the matter?” 
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With her face on her mother’s knee 
Myrta whispered, “I had some of my 
hair made into a watch guard in Sacra- 
mento when we were there last. And I 
had my photograph put in a locket like 
a book for it, and I gave it to Glenn when 
he was here. I never told you. I was 
afraid you would think it sentimental. 
Mamma, that—that—highwayman wore 
a hair cord and book locket !” 

“ Myrta, what are you thinking of ?” 
Madam Wilmer began to laugh. “Do 
you think, do you think that Glenn Olm- 
stead has turned robber?” 

“Mamma! They described him per- 
fectly. I saw his footprints. I could 
tell them anywhere. And he knew the 
bonds were sent you by this mail.” 

“How absurd! Now listen. Just 
after you went off the express agent came 
over with our bonds, and a letter from 
George saying Glenn had advised him 
to send by express instead of by mail. 
The agent recommended me to take 
them to the bank for safe keeping, and 
walked down there with me. Cashier 
Curtis sealed them up and stored them 
in the vault. You may know how re- 
joiced I was! My heart is only now 
beginning to beat naturally again. And 
for you to imagine that Glenn had lain 
in wait for our money! My dear child, 
that is certainly the most sacrilegious 
charge I ever knewa girl to make against 
her lover.” 

“T know it was Glenn,” said Myrta, 
with her face in her hands. 

“Hark! The men are back again.” 
Madam arose, and the two went out on 
the veranda. The posse had returned. 
There was much laughing and chaffing 
about the post office door, and Mary, the 
domestic, came out of the throng toward 
home. 

“Have they caught him?” Madam 
asked. 

Mary smiled. 


“ They followed tracks 
down the San Guido road till they over- 


took a boy hunting cows. And thena 
farmer came along with the lost mail 
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bag in his wagon. He had picked it up 
by the roadside near San Guido. They 
think it was bumped off the stage some 
way in going over the loose rocks there. 
So as they could n’t make out the high- 
wayman had got anything, they all came 
home.” 

Madam turned to Myrta and held up 
her forefinger admonishingly. 

“Mamma, don’t ever tell. 
don’t!” 

“Dear child, I never will. It wasa 
cruel and ridiculous suspicion. We will 
forget all about it. Be more trustful. 
My word for it, Glenn is a thorough gen- 
tleman. Treat him loyally and kindly.” 

Myrta ran up stairs. There was stilla 
mystery. 

In her own room she drew the crum- 
pled scraps of paper from her glove, 
unfolded them, and after much trial re- 
stored them to the original order. 

Then she read : 


Please 


MyRrta: 

I will not attempt to answer the sarcasms in your 
recent letter; but the tone of your criticism is so 
sharp and your dissatisfaction so very marked that I 
infer you are weary of our engagement. You are an 
heiress now. A husband of my slender means per- 
haps is no longer desired. 

The woman who marries me must.take me gladly 
ornot at all. I toss money out of the question. She 
marries me —not I her. I give you back your troth, 
You are free as air. 

I shall visit you no more, unless I receive word 


that you desire it. 
GLENN. 


“ How proud he is!” She kissed the 
paper. “ And after all, it was he who 
stopped the stage, — how wicked I am! 
He took all that risk, — why did I write 
him so thoughtlessly, so dreadfully! 
Precious! Precious! He repented this 
letter. Rather than have me get it, he 
came all the way down here, and — ” 

She bowed her face with hysterical 
tears. She lifted her head and laughed. 
She waltzed gayly across the room. She 
sat gravely in the corner with clasped 
hands, repentant and sorrowful. She 
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went to the window and looked out 
toward the Carbonate range. Be blue 
as thou wilt, O Mount Syloshone; the 
joy of a maiden’s heart irradiates thee 
with its aurora, and thy lonely mists are 
unseen now. 


Four days later came another letter. 
She opened it eagerly and read : 


My DARLING : 

Your last note pained me exceedingly. I was at 
first indignant ; it seemed so merciless and inconsid- 
erate, so unlike yourself. 

I conclude there is some cause for this caprice 
which I cannot understand. If you and I are to be 
man and wife, we must begin by being slow to take 
offense and quick to forgive. I will wait until I see 
you before I judge. 

Be sure that I wish your happiness. If you no 
longer feel as cordially toward me as you did, say 
so candidly, and I. will not stand in your way. I 
shall come down on Thursday’s stage. 

Always with love, 
GLENN. 


She kissed the letter and put it in her 
bosom. Then she went to the piano, 
and all that evening, with sparkling eyes 
and smiles on her lips, sang the old songs 
she had learned in childhood. 


Next Thursday no one met Glenn 


Olmstead at the stage. A little omin- 
ous, he thought, and he made his way 
seriously toward Madam Wilmer’s. A 
frank, bright, resolute young man, with 
erect carriage and vigorous stride. 

No one on the veranda. No one at 
the door. More ominous still. 

He stepped within the hall. The door 
shut instantly behind him, and then soft 
arms about his neck, a warm bosom 
against his own, and welcoming kisses, 
brought a great sigh of relief from his 
lips. 

After supper he came out on the ve- 
randa, and mused as he struck a match : 
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“By Jove, a close shave! I believe I 
should have lost her if that first letter 
had come through.” He lighted his 
cigar and puffed a few rings toward the 
ceiling. “ Nowit’s all over I’ve a great 
notion to tell her about it. No. ’T wont 
do. Nowand then are things in aman’s 
life he must keep to himself. ’T was a 
lawless proceeding. I must never di- 
vulge it.” 

Bright eyes looked out from the hall. 
“Shall I tell him?” she thought. “I 
hate to have him know what a dreadful 
suspicion I had. I hate to conceal it. 
But a wife must not always tell her hus- 
band all she knows. She can judge his 
honesty much better if she stays silent.” 

Out she sauntered to the veranda rail. 

“ Glenn, where is the new watch guard 
I gave you?”’ 

“ Left it home, in my other vest pock- 
e.,” 

“ How ingeniously he evades me! I 
know he dare not show it on the stage 
coach,” she thought. Then aloud, “Do 
you wear it usually?” 

“No. It’s so delicate. I am afraid 
the strands might be broken, and I 
treasure every one. I shall wear it only 
on special occasions.” 

““H’m!” thought Myrta, a little doubt- 
ingly. “Glenn, why didn’t you come 
last Thursday ?” 

“T had important business to look 
after.” 

“In the office?” 

“O,no. Outdoors. In the country.” 

“He zs honest, as mamma says,” 
thought Myrta proudly. “I like an hon- 
est, brave lover, brave enough to bea 
highwayman if need be for love’s sake !” 
And she looked with admiration on him, 
delightfully forgetful of the sentiments 
she had cherished when she first thought 
him a road agent. 

Woodruff Clarke. 
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the freight teams and stage. The for- 
mation is sandy and rather low, consist- 
ing of a fertile flat under cultivation,— 
one of the few fertile spots in this local- 
ity. Here is the site of the great Fra- 
ser River gold excitement ; and the grav- 
elly bars that in those famous days were 
peopled with eager, light-hearted miners, 
seizing in triumph their rich nuggets 
and golden gravel, are now resorted to 
by the Chinese, who take advantage of 
the low tide, and make a scanty living by 
the fine dust which occasionally favors 
their pans. 

Directly opposite Boston Bar, on the 
railroad bank, has built up quite a little 
village, which grew from a mere name, 
“North Bend,” and was several years 
ago only atrain station. Like Boston 
Bar it is surrounded by a fertile plain, 
and has superseded Yale as the machine 
and round house headquarters of the 
railroad. At this point appears a per- 
ceptible change in the soil, the granite 
rock giving way to soft sandstone, and 


in many places through which the rail- 
road cuts, to high embankments of loose 
sand. 

All distances north are computed from 


Yale. Hence, at the thirty-sixth mile 
the Salmon River is crossed at the height 
of 140 feet. As its name indicates, it is 
the home of the salmon trout, and dur- 
ing the spring the young salmon cafi be 
plainly seen playing in its clear waters 
as it ripples along over its pebbly bed. 

In many a place, when whizzing along 
in the train, the mountain wall so close 
that one can almost touch it from the 
window, a sudden rush and roar, and a 
silvery cascade gushes from some sub- 
terranean spring, and gurgles in merry 
joy over the rocky precipice and away 
under the track,—little surprises that 
are always new. 

From the present station of Keefer’s, 
formerly the residence of the govern- 
ment engineer of that name, is obtained 
a view of the most dangerous portion of 
the stage road. Those who have passed 
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over it say there is nothing squeamish 
about it, but from the opposite side one 
gets the worst impression of its dangers 
on account of its seemingly perilous con- 
struction. The point of which I speak 
is Jackass Mountain, the highest point 
of crossing, being 1400 feet above the 
river. 

At a short distance further on is ob- 
tained a glimpse of the fifteenth tunnel, 
and on the right is the fifty mile post, 
marking the distance on the stage road. 
The fifteenth tunnel, like all the others, 
is on a slight curve, and trains running 
through it eastward pass immediately on 
to the handsome cantilever bridge at a 
height of over one hundred feet, and 
crossing the Fraser on it pass to the 
south bank of the Thompson, at what is 
known as Cisco Cahon. The bridge is 
the second cantilever on the continent, 
having been designed by the same en- 
gineer as the one over the Niagara Riv- 
er for the Canada Southern Railway. 

During the days and months that it 
was tossing on the high seas on its way 
from England there had to be some sort 
of communication between the twobanks 
of the river, other than by canoe, and to 
effect this some one constructed a basket 
cable at the fifty mile post, over which 
supplies and often passengers were trans- 
ported. In fact, the luxury of a basket 
was not always obtainable, for sometimes 
a wheelbarrow body with its flaring sides 
was all that hung between the daring 
traveler and certain death. Imagine 
yourself in such a conveyance shot over 
the first half, and then suspended sta- 
tionary for a whole minute —a long time 
for thought —a hundred feet above a 
boiling, seething. river, waiting to be 
pulled over to the opposite side by man 
power. 

Above the crossing the Frazer flows 
on through the agricultural districts of 
Lillovet and the Bridge River mining 
country, but my narrative follows the 
railroad up the Thompson River. Once 
across the bridge, which is only wide 
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enough for one track, guarded on either 
side by iron railings, and the view broad- 
ens, revealing scenery not so grand as 
the Fraser, but very picturesque and 
charming. 

Lytton, a small, desolate looking place, 
inhabited by Indians, Chinese, and a 
small white population, and boasting of 
a church and government schoolhouse, 
is situated near the junction. There is 
nothing picturesque about the village 
itself, for not even a tree affords shade 
from the glare of the summer’s sun on 
the sandy waste, but the view above 
and below is magnificent. The forests 
become less dense, thus sharpening the 
outlines of the mountains, and tending 
to make them jagged and precipitous. 
One curious formation, a few miles from 
Lytton, is a nearly perpendicular mass 
of rock and oblique strata, combining 
the various shades of red and gray. It 
terminates at three thousand feet in a 
sharp peak, and looks as if a thunder- 
bolt had split the mountain asunder. 

In the ascent of the Thompson River, 
as in that of the Frazer, the Canadian 
Pacific and wagon road follow the same 
side of the cafion, the former often pass- 
ing over high and treacherous looking 
trestles. Here, in a distance of thirty- 
six miles, I counted two hundred and 
fifty trestles, varying in height from 
twenty-five to ninety feet. One of ninety 
spans the gulch above Niconim, now 
called Thompson, where can be seen a 
beautiful waterfall. 

Between mountain walls of soft rock 
the rapid stream boils and eddies in cas- 
cades and riffles. Looking back, the 
Frazer mountains, running at nearly 
right angles to our present course, ele- 
vate their snowy crests in serrated ran- 
ges, tinged with the roseate hues of sun- 
set. From here also the railroad has a 
gradual ascent to Spence’s Bridge, twen- 
ty miles or more beyond, leaving the 
Cariboo road to wind its course far down 
along the river bank. 

When within five miles of Spence’s 
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Bridge, both roads traverse the famous 
“mud slide,” or moving mountain. It 
is an immense mass of mud, half a mile 
long by three wide, beyond which are 
lakes. The water, oozing between the 
mud and the rocky foundation upon 
which it rests, slides it constantly toward 
the river. It has been estimated that 
the land moves at the rate of several 
feet a year. Every two or three years 
the wagon road has to be rebuilt at this 
point, and thus there will need to be 
careful watching on the part of the rail- 
road company. 

Every mile advance shows a more 
extended landscape. The mountains 
become more rolling, timber-clad only on 
the summits, while their sides are clayey 
and often barren. The soil on either side 
is sandy, covered at intervals with bunch 
grassand stunted shrubs. Just off the 
road is an Indian grave, this particular 
one consisting of a rough picket fence en- 
closing a single square tent, in itself sur- 
rounded by tall poles, ornamented on the 
top by tin pans, an old musket, a blanket 
flying to the breeze, and several wooden 
images leaning and lying promiscuously, 
one of which is favored with a pair of cal- 
ico trousers. These graves are met with 
in many places along the Cariboo road, 
each one varying in some slight way of 
decoration from any other. Pack trains, 
too, are met at various intervals under 
the charge of Indians, who, during the 
days of railway construction, were em- 
ployed to use them in the service of the 
company. One “klootchman” had a 
large train of mules which she led her- 
self. I was one day driving a light buggy, 
when on a narrow stretch of road we 
encountered one of these trains of pack 
mules face to face, some laboring under 
a couple of bales of hay, while others had 
kegs of powder bound upon their. backs. 
The narrower the road, the more excited 
they appeared to be, and rushed be- 
tween us and the mountain, striking 
their loads now against the bank and 
now against our wheels, crowding upon 
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one another in their flight. It was not 
a very pleasing sensation to be in such 
close proximity to several hundred 
pounds of powder, knocked around reck- 
lessly, or to feel that horse, buggy, and 
occupants were likely any minute to be 
pushed over into the river by two or 
three crowding hay-laden mules. 
Twenty-two miles from Lytton, and 
the first impression of Spence’s Bridge 
is that of a dry river bed, which upon 
approaching proves to be an elevated 
expanse of sand, backed by lightly tim- 
bered mountains. No.trees grow onthe 
site of the town: it is nothing but sand, 
which sometimes in the afternoon the 
wind raises in clouds, a veritable sand 
storm. The Thompson River here is 
crossed by a wooden bridge, around the 
stout abutments of which the waters roar 
and foam, as if in anger at the obstacle 
placed in their way. Over the bridge the 
Cariboo road crosses to the north side, 
and follows along the river to a point 
called Ashcroft, the residence of Lieu- 
tenant Governor Cornwall. Ashcroft is 
now the freight headquarters of the 
Cariboo teams, which formerly loaded 
at Yale, and later on at Spence’s Bridge. 
The latter place is divided ; part of it on 
the north, and part on the south bank. 
Mr. Murray, an old resident, has a beau- 
tiful garden on the north, where I saw 
the finest flowers in the country, and am 
compelled to say, in spite of my Oakland 
residence, that the pansies, geraniums, 
coxcombs, and German chrysanthemums 
excelled, in size and beauty any that I 
have seen in California. Back of the 
northern division of the town are sandy, 
clayey bluffs, above which rises a tree- 
crowned range of picturesque beauty. 
In the barren bluff is the home of a beau- 
tiful waterfall, which is often passed with- 
out notice, as its bleak surroundings fail 
to draw the attention of the passer-by to 
the beauties which they hide. Ina ver- 
tical gulch, shut in on three sides by high 
barren walls, the water has a perpendic- 
ular fall of over a hundred feet, while the 
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spray trickles in silver threads over the 
rocks, all falling into a sort of log-built 
basin, which overflows into a clear peb- 
bly stream overhung with willows and 
alder trees. The approach to it is bya 
sunny, tedious trail that no one would 
imagine led to the cool green spot, —the 
beauty of the place. 

My narrative ends at this quiet but 
hospitable little place, Spence’s Bridge, 
— but the Canadian Pacific continues its 
long journey eastward across the Nicola 
River, and on between rolling hills grow- 
ing more apart and nearly treeless. 
Thus, owt of the shadows of the caions 
the traveler emerges into broad sunlight, 
and through open country for seventy- 
two miles to Kamloops, where the road 
again enters the mountains and the tim- 
ber belt, and skirts the beautiful lakes of 
Kamloops and Shuswap. 

Extensive cattle ranges and farming 
country are among the sights promised 
the traveler, and are vainly looked for 
from the car windows: he is told upon 
questioning that they are still farther, 
but not even a glimpse is had of. them. 
The inland valleys and prairies of Spal- 
lumcheen and Okanogan are the cattle 
ranges of British Columbia, and they 
must be reached by team or horseback: 

One of the strangest features noticea- 
ble, especially to the Californian, is the 
entire absence of song birds. Nota song 
wakes the first hours of morn, nor breaks 
the quiet air of noonday. The only feath- 
ered inhabitants are the grouse of the 
lower Fraser, and the prairie chicken 
of the northern prairies. 

Since the completion of the Canadian 
road, the whole of this grand region has 
opened to the public, and its beauties 
have been, and are every day being, re- 
vealed to thousands of appreciative sight- 
seers, who enjoy them from palace cars ; 
but not one of them derives more pleas- 
ure than those who during the years of 
railway construction saw everything in 
its rough state, and experienced the en- 
joyments and hospitality of frontier life. 
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Surely, atrip through the grand cafion 
of the Fraser is well worth a journey 
across the continent, and had it the ho- 
tel accommodations of Eastern watering 
places, there would be more northern 
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than eastern travel to see far grander 


scenery. 

** Thou has not left 
Thyself without a witness here, in these shades, 
Of thy perfection.. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here tospeak of Thee ! ”’ 


H. HH. W. 





THE CABIN BY 
V. 


Ir was the cook week of Mr. Sidney 
Algernon Harrington Briggs at our cab- 
in, and Mr. Sidney Algernon Harring- 
ton Briggs was preparing supper. Mr. 
Briggs wasin very ill humor. This, how- 
ever, was no more than the chronic con- 
dition of that scion of the British aris- 
tocracy, who could sulk on any and all 
occasions with the nerve of a Christian 
martyr. There was, however, in my 
judgment,— and I think my readers will 
agree with me, —a good reason for the 
display of bad temper by Mr. Briggs on 
this particular occasion. 

It appears that Mr. Briggs mixed a loaf 
of bread, a loaf as large as the monster 
Dutch oven would hold, and set it to rise. 
It was rising beautifully, when.“ Lazy 
Sam” and his cabin chum (we did not 
call them partners because they never 
worked any that we could see), “Greasy 
John,” came in. Now miners in the old- 
en time had but few subjects of general 
conversation,—the mines, women, “back 
home.” Lazy Sam, having ascertained 
from Mr. Briggs that our claim was pay- 
ing very poorly, volunteered the infor- 
mation that he knew of a place where 
you could get a good prospect right in 
the grass roots, and that nobody claimed 
the ground. This so excited the worthy 
Mr. Briggs that he at once wished to be 
shown the spot. Lazy Sam was nothing 
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loth to pilot him thereto, and armed with 
a panning outfit they started. But the 
vaunted prospect proved to be only a few 
fine colors, and when Mr. Briggs, after 
trying pan after pan, returned. home in 
disgust, he found he had stayed too long 
and his loaf of bread was rapidly shrink- 
ing back to the original dimensions of 
its component parts ; and he knew that 
he would get no sympathy in his great 
trouble from the hungry crowd that 
would have to make their evening meal 
mainly upon that loaf. 

If anything — after good paying dig- 
gings— was essential to the happiness 
of a mining company, it was good bread. 
How we were wont to pride ourselves 
upon any extra skill we might have in 
that important accomplishment, and how 
we old pioneers look back and “ point 
with pride” to our bread-making even to 
this day ; how we delight to boast to our 
wives of it, and express a belief that we 
can still make as good bread with a lump 
of sour dough as can any woman that 
breathes. And how quickly we sneak out 
of availing ourselves of any offered op- 
portunity to display our wonderful bread- 
making, on the high-minded ground that 
aman should not interfere in household 
matters. When the present State of 
Iowa was making its code, the Jones 
County Agricultural Society passed a 
resolution that a failure to know how to 
make bread should constitute legal cause 
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for divorce. Whether the Iowa Solons 
acted on the advice or not I cannot say ; 
but it would have found some favor in 
the mines. Any one with a grain of 
sense can bake a potato, fry a beefsteak, 
or broil a rasher of bacon, and there is 
not an honest miner that does his own 
cooking but will tell you that when you 
lift a spoonful of beans from the kettle 
and blow on them, if the skins peel back 
under the breath the beans are done, but 
if not, stir the fire under them again. But 
bread-making is a science not to be 
learned in a day. 

The boys came trooping in from the 
claim in due time. There were six in 
our company, and a rather cosmopolitan 
crowd it was, too, for with the exception 
of a man named Sellers and myself there 
were no two that hailed from the same 
State. Sellers had ason, a lad of thir- 
teen or fourteen, who had accompanied 
his father across the plains, and who 
made more money prospecting and crev- 
icing around than his father did by hard, 
steady work in the claim. As I have 
said, our cook was a loyal British subject, 
popularly believed to be of good family, 
whose folks had shipped him as steward 
on a merchant vessel, in the hope that a 
sea voyage would cure him of certain 
faults of character that seemed otherwise 
ineradicable. He left the ship when it 
reached San Francisco, and struck out 
for the mines. There was a long, slab- 
sided Yankee from Maine, an equally 
long Missourian, and a fat, jolly Dutch- 
man. Thiswasthecompany. Though 
we were in the mines in the flush times, 
our success was limited, and more than 
once the proceeds of the week’s work 
failed to square up the bills we had to 
make at the trading post. Latterly we 
had been running a long cut to strike a 
back lead in the flat, where a prospect 
shaft had shown some good indications, 
and at the time I knocked off to look out 
for Abe we expected to reach the shaft 
that day, or the next at farthest, when 
we might reasonably hope for better re- 
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ward than had yet been vouchsafed for 
our labor. 

Hungry men are not given to conver- 
sational brilliancy, so with the exception 
of a few bantering remarks to Mr. Sid- 
ney Algernon Harrington Briggs in ref- 
erence to the probable weight of the 
loaf, the meal passed off in silence. But 
when the plates were cleared away, pipes 
emptied and replenished a time or two, 
and the bread began to get in its work 
on dyspeptic stomachs, humanity re- 
quired a vent. Missouri Bill was the 
first one heard from. 

“Tt ‘pears to me,” said that gentle- 
man, “’z if things are dound to go crook- 
ed with this yer comp’ny. How much 
of that dust is there, Dutch?” 

“Dutch,” who had been drying the 
proceeds of the clean-up, responded, 
“ Half a ounce.” 

“ An’ that’s our crack day’s work for 
a week. Boys, I’m sick.” 

“ Did you reach the prospect shaft ?” 
I asked. 

“Reach it! I should say we did. Sel- 
lers here sunk that shaft,and he’s a lucky 
cuss ; lit right on all the pay there was 
in that section, I ’ll bet.” 

“ That’s my luck ginerally,” respond- 
ed Sellers. “Git jist enough in the fust 
pan to tolemeon. I’msick. I can find 
better diggin’s in Elenoy.” 

“ An’ sich light dust, too,” continued 
Missouri. “The old woman wi’at sold 
everything a ‘pint toa pound’ would 
cheat a fellow sellin’ that dust. The 
Package Man’s bread is heavier ’n that 
dust.” 

The “ Package Man” was none other 
than Mr. Sidney Algernon Harrington 
Briggs. Mr. Briggs had this name fast- 
ened on him in consequence of certain 
dealings with the express company early 
in the winter. When Mr. Briggs lett 
San Francisco, he left in charge of a 
friend a pair of fine boots and some oth- 
er articles of clothing, with several cop- 
ies of a British magazine. When Mr. 
Briggs located on the San Antone he 
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wrote to his friend, who immediately 
made up a package of the boots, maga- 
zines, and the rest, and forwarded them 
via the nearest express office. The char- 
ges, which were paid by Mr. Briggs be 
fore he opened the package, were $10.25, 
which Mr. Briggs swere roundly was 
more than the lot was worth. Soon came 
another package of magazines, with $4.00 
more charges, which Mr. Briggs drained 
his purse to pay, then wrote imploringly 
to his friend to “ never send him nothing 
more.” In those days everybody was 
entitled to a nickname, and Alphabet, 
which was Mr. Briggs’s first, was dis- 
carded for that of the Package Man. 

I have already intimated that Mr. 
Briggs was not gifted with an angelic 
disposition. At any rate, he felt called 
upon to resent what he regarded as an 
uncalled for and ungenerous allusion to 
his culinary misfortune. Perhaps the 
bread was getting in its dyspeptic work 
on his own stomach. 

“ You ’re a bloomin’ set of smart Al- 


ecks, ain’t you now? You can cook your 
own blarsted bread after this,” and Mr. 
Briggs stalked indignantly out into the 
cool air. 

His angry withdrawal, however, did 


not interrupt the conversation. It was 
evident to me that the boys did not 
think there was any use in looking far- 
ther for a lead in that quarter; and be- 
fore our cook cooled off, they had all, 
except myself, vowed not to hit another 
lick on the claim. But I always was a 
fool about sticking toa place where there 
had been a good prospect found. 

“T tell you what, fellers,” said Sellers, 
“T believe we’d better look ‘round here 
a little more, before startin’ for some 
other place.” 

“Mr. Briggs was prospecting this aft- 
ernoon, father,” piped Jasper. 

“Maybe the ‘bloomin’’ Englishman 
has found a prospect, that he is so will- 
ing to draw out of cooking. Well, if he 
has we ’ll help him work it. Let’s pump 
him.” 
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This laudable process was put into op- 
eration as soon as Mr. Briggs returned, 
but produced no good result. Mr. 
Briggs admitted that he had prospected 
that afternoon some, and that was the 
reason why the bread was “’eavy.” But 
he had found the bedrock so “ bloody ‘igh 
and ’ard”’ that a few fine colors was all 
that_had rewarded his labors. By the 
time this was told it was high bedtime, 
and I turned into my blankets with the 
conviction that the “ Skoodonk Com- 
pany” had done its last work on the 
headwaters of the San Antone. 


VI. 


My dreams that night were very troub- 
led. Visions of sick darkies, loaves of 
unleavened bread, mixed in with worth- 
less gravel, danced before my eyes. Fi- 
nally I dreamed of swimming the Sac- 
ramento with Abe, his pockets stuffed 
full of nuggets, on my back. Just as I 
was reaching for the willows to climb 
out, the Package Man swam up and fast- 
ened a loaf of bread of his own baking 
to each foot. This was more than any 
mortal could bear, and I was sinking 
down, down, down, when I awoke, and 
finding the other boys already astir, I 
turned out and dressed. 

Our Yankee partner, French, set the 
ball in motion by suggesting he would 
take a hundred dollars for his share in 
the cabin, claim, tools, and grub. As 
this liberal offer elicited no response, 
except that Missouri Bill “s’posed he 
would,” Mr. French offered to take the 
half ounce gathered on the preceding 
day for the cabin, claim, and grub, with- 
out the tools. But man is selfish, and 
this tempting offer also was received in 
derisive silence. Then Mr. French waxed 
wroth, and premising that some men 
wanted the world, announced his inten- 
tion of taking the particular pick and 
shovel he worked with, one of the com- 
pany pans, and bacon and flour erough 
tolast him to Stringtown, and departing 
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at once for that famous locality. As no 
objection was raised to this, Mr. French 
took his departure and was lost to sight 
for all time to come. 

Missouri Bill rolled up his blankets, 
took his share of the-dust on hand, and 
announced his destination as the Pitt 
River, then brought into notice by the 
massacre of thirty or forty Chinamen by 
the Indians of that now famous stream. 

Sidney Algernon Harrington Briggs 
was going down stream a few miles, 
where a brother Britisher was running 
a long tom ; and Dutch was ready to go 
anywhere, so long as he was away from 
the waters of the San Antone. 

In short, our company was as thor- 
oughly broken up in a few hours as it 
could have been had the dissolution been 
contemplated for months. 

I felt worse at parting with Sellers 
and his boy than any or all the rest, — 
though my intercourse with all had been 
very pleasant. Sellers and I were citi- 
zens of the same Eastern State, and 
that alone was enough to createa strong- 
er feeling of friendship between us than 
one might suppose. It didnot matter that 
I lived near the Wisconsin line and he 
in lower Egypt, we were both Suckers. 
I have often thought of the clannishness 
that prevailed among men from the same 
sections in early days. We growl, as 
Americans, at the manner in which the 
French, Italians, and other nationalities, 
stick together, when they should sink 
all distinctions in the proud one of Amer- 
ican citizenship. But I look back to 
early days, and recall the clannishness 
we showed though on the soil of our own 
country, and recognize that Americans 
in Africa, Australia, or any other for- 
eign country, would doubtless stick to- 
gether as closely as any foreigners, — 
unless the Chinese, — do here. 

It was an easy matter for your miner 
of the early fifties to start for fresh 
fields and pastures new. I have known 
men realizing eight or ten dollars a day 
with a rocker to leave their claims at a 
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day’s notice, and break out for some dis- 
tant place, the fame of whose richness 
had been brought totheirears. In two 
days my partners were all off, and I was 
monarch of all I surveyed. 

I went up to the claim, brought down 
and housed the extra tools, and prepared 
to use the little water remaining to the 
best advantage. Ithen had alittle time 
to devote to my colored friend, who had 
been neglected while our division busi- 
ness was being concluded. It was a Sun- 
day morning when I once more climbed 
the hill to Abe’s cabin. 

I found him so much better that he 
was out of doors enjoying the sunshine, 
while Jim was busy inside. Glad enough 
he seemed to see me, but I thought he 
looked a little anxious, too. 

“Well, Abe, I’m alone now. My 
partners have all struck out for some- 
where else.” 

“T reckon yo’ doan’ blame ’em, suh. 
Po’ diggin’s on dis crick, an’ da’s plenty 
ob good uns to be foun’ fer de lookin’.” 

“ Maybe, Abe ; they think so, anyhow, 
but I want to try our placea while long- 
er. We got some good gold in one place, 
and there ought to be more close by.” 

“Spotted diggin’s, Marse, spotted. 
Git one good day’s wuk, den wuk a week 
fo’ nuffin’. Dat’s w’at Jim say dis crick 
is,— an’ de spots pooty sca’ce, too. Did 
yo brung up dat pencil an’ papah to- 
day ?” 

“ Never thought of it, Abe. Maybe | 
won't need it ; all | want to know isthe 
name of the lawyer to write to, and his 
post office.” 

“I’m afeared yo’ll fo’git ’em, suh, ef 
yo’ doan’ write em down.” 

“Well, Abe, get me a piece of brown 
paper, if you have one, and I guess Jim 
can give me a bullet.” ’ 

He went into the cabin and returned 
direct.y with the bullet, and a crumpled 
piece.of white paper, which bore on one 
side the information that Indian Jim had 
at one time bought of Gordon & Barge 
a sack of flour, some bacon, powder, caps, 
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lead, and a pick ; which articles, it fur- 
ther appeared, had been duly paid for. 

On my assurance that it would do, he 
gave me the name'of a law firm and its 
post office address near his old home, 
which I managed to mark dimly on the 
paper, though I had no need to do so. 

“T shall write to this man for you, 
Abe,” said I. “Now I’ll probably not 
see you again very soon unless you send 
forme. It’s a pretty steep climbto get 
to this place.” 

“So it is, suh, an’ I sha’n’t look fo’ yo’ 
much. Jim kin do w’at cookin’ we wan’ 
till I gits well, an’ den I mus’ git to wuk 
agin an’ git some mo’ money.” 

“‘ Don’t be too ambitious, Abe, that ’s 
all; you may overdo the thing. And 
now I'll bid you goodby.” 

The old darky Jooked so sorrowful as 


I took leave of him that I was tempted 
to stop and say a few words of cheer ; 
but I had so little faith in some of the 
things he told me that I thought it 
would he hypocritical, and so walked off.. 


I had, however, no idea of failing to 
write to the address he had given me, 
and so give him the benefit of any 
doubt. 


VIL. 


WHEN the successive developments 
of mining apparatus came out, from time 
to time, each one was hailed as a sure 
sign of increased profits. The long tom 
could wash profitably gravel that the 
rocker would have to reject. The sluice 
would pay well where the long tom would 
starve to death, for all we had to do was 
to let the earth pass through the boxes 
and the gold saved itself. Then came 
the hydraulic pipe, which made ground 
pay wages that would only yield grub 
to the sluice; and now the “giant” 
and “ monitor” only need a big head of 
water, a high bank of gravel, plenty of 
“fall” and “dump,” with a color here 
and there, to make the owners rich. So, 
at least, is gravely argued by the mining 
fraternity, and every old miner can point 
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to scores of claims that proved dead, 
fruitless, under the old process of work- 
ing, but that he is sure would pay well 
with a good head of water, a “giant,” 
and the other accessories. No doubt in 
many cases they would ; but a gruesome 
experience of my own for many years in 
the mines convinces me that the first 
requisite to successful mining is to have 
gold in the claim in paying quantities. 
You may melt down the mountains, if you 
will, and watch the dissolving earth as 
it passes away from the dump, but you ’ll 
have to have some gold interspersed 
through that dirt to make it pay. 

There was a short run of water on the 
part of the San Antone where weworked, 
for the watershed was fed only by rains, 
and I soon began to think my partners 
had done more wisely than I. In six 
weeks I felt sure of it. SoI gathered 
up the tools and housed them in the 
company cabin, and left them in care of 
Lazy Sam, with leave to sell them at 
almost any price to any unfortunate who 
should be tempted to essay the flats and 
bars of the San Antone. I had no par- 
ticular purpose or place in view: to get 
away somewhere was my only idea, — it 
seemed to me that any other place must 
be better than where I was. 

I had not seen nor heard of Abe in 
this six weeks ; soafter my preparations 
for going were all made, I went up to 
the cabin. 

There was no one at home, though 
the warm ashes in the fireplace told me 
the occupants were not long gone. I 
was somewhat vexed at this; having 
once made up my mind to go, I was ina 
hurry to get away, but did not care to 
leave without seeing Abe, and letting 
him know. I had already written to the 
Kentucky lawyer, but could expect no 
answer for five or six weeks yet. 

I rummaged the house to find a piece 
of paper on which I could write a note, 
which Abe could get some one to read 
to him, but found none; and I started 
to leave, when I heard the sound of a 
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gun up the creek. I went in the direc- 
tion of the report, and met Indian Jim 
coming with two or three squirrels in 
his hand. 

“ Where’ s Abe, Jim?” I asked, soon 
as he came within hearing distance. 

“ He go ’way three, four days ago.” 

“When do you look for him back ?” 

“Ugh. Quien sabe? Maybe one min- 
ute, maybe one week.” 

“T’m sorry he is gone, Jim; I’m go- 
ing away myself, and would like to have 
seen him. Tell him that when I get 
located I shall write to the expressman, 
who will keep my letters until he hears 
from me. I shall also write to Sam 
Holden, and Abe can find out where I 
am from him.” 

“Lazy Sam?” 

“ That’s the man; and I guess the 
name fits pretty well. You remember 


what you are to tell Abe?” 
“Certain, certain: I not forget that.” 
“Well, goodby, then. If Isee a chance 
for you, I’ll mention it when I write.” 


“ Wish you would; nothing here for 
nobody. Goodby.” 


VIII. 


THIRTEEN years. How long it seems 
such a period is going to be when we 
look forward ; how short it has been, 
looking back. In thirteen years what 
changes had come not only tothe State 
of my adoption, but also to the whole 
Union. We realized that as to both 
State and nation we had lived through 
an age that would be historic. The hope 
that had once been the miner’s beacon, 
of returning with a small fortune to the 
land of his birth to enjoy it, was over ; 
each one coiled now in the hope of build- 
ing up a home for his old age in the 
State he had helped to make. 

In that thirteen years my fortune had 
been varied. I had hada brief but costly 
experience on the Frazer River; had 
dug for silver in the sage-brush hills of 
Nevada; helped fight the marauding 
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Snakes in bleak Idaho, and might have 
been wandering yet, but for meeting my 
fate in the form of a brown-eyed damsel, 
whose influence had been enough to stay 
my steps. I was no longer a miner, but 
in charge of a valley ranch, and looking 
forward to the day when the brown-eyed 
damsel should [eave her father’s home 
for the one I was preparing for her. 

In all these years I had seen or heard 
nothing of my quondam colored friend. 
My letter to the Kentucky lawyer 
brought an answer, which had followed 
me to two or three camps, and finally 
reached me about four months after I 
left San Antone. It appeared to be the 
second letter written me, but if so, the 
first was never received. It was so brief 
and to the point, that I insert it here: 


KENTUCKY, July 3, *54. 
Mr. GEORGE SHELDON, 

Sir: Referring to yours of April last, which we 
acknowledged receipt of at the time, we would say 
that in response to an invitation of ours, Mr. Joseph 
Sawyer called at our office. We mentioned your 
desire in regard to the boy Abe, when Mr. Sawyer 
informed us that among his mother’s papers, found 
at her decease, was one that expressed a desire that 
the boy should be given his liberty. The heirs are 
under no legal obligation to comply with this wish; 
but they recognize a moral obligation as resting up- 
on them, and will assert no claim to the boy’s ser- 
vices. Hecan, fhe so desires, return to his former 
home with entire safety. 

Concerning the girl Julia, our information is not 
so satisfactory. Mr. Harcourt, her owner, became 
so embarrassed financially some two years ago that 
he was compelled to sell his place and servants, and 
has gone, we believe, to Conway County in the State 
of Arkansas. The girl Julia was sold to a gentle- 
man living in Mississippi; but I understand she 
ran away from him very soon, and although search 
has been made for her, it has thus far been unavail- 
ing. Should we ever obtain any further intelligence, 
we will communicate with you at once. 

Respectfully, 
BRENNAN & GATES. 


{ made a synopsis of the news con- 
tained in this letter, which I sent to Sam 
on the San Antone, with a request that 
he would tell Abe. But Sam wrote back 
that he had twice been to the cabin I 
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described, and found it empty,-with no 
sign of being inhabited. That ended 
the matter with me, and as the years 
rolled on the incident of Abe dropped 
out of my mind. 

The capital of the State, which had 
been on wheels during the first years of 
its existence, was now definitely located 
at Sacramento,— the good people of that 
city, like Margery Daw, giving up their 
nice courthouse for the use of the State, 
while their own courts and officials had 
recourse to rented rooms. The legisla- 
tive session was about to begin, and I 
had gone down in behalf of some of us 
who were interested in school land mat- 
ters, to urge some facts on the legisla- 
ture as to frauds that were practiced in 
acquiring possession of the lands. 

It was many years since I had been in 
Sacramento, and I took the opportunity 
to look round and see if any of the old 
landmarks of early days were left ; but 
all had been swept away. Where the 


Elephant House, the first to reduce the 


prices to “ Meals, 50 cts.; Beds, 25 cts.; 
Drinks, 12% cts.,” (such was the le- 
gend under the picture of an immense 
elephant on white canvas,) had stood, 
were now substantial brick buildings, in 
front of which the restless locomotives 
were passing night and day, as they 
shifted cars from track to track along 
where the old levee had been built. The 
levee was no longer a distinctive feature, 
for the buildings were raised along the 
principal streets to its original height, 
and the streets filled in to match, so 
that legislative wit, which at one time 
took the form of gravely introducing a 
bill to “declare J Street navigable,” 
would lose the opportunity it had when 
boats were traversing that busy thor- 
oughfare, and carrying people to and 
from their business at a charge of two 
oy three dollars each. Even the build- 
ing on K Street, that bore the sign, 
“Rest for the Weary and Storage for 
Trunks,” painted above its hospitable 
doors, was gone. 
VoL. XIV.—18, 
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Somehow I felt forlorn when I saw 
the total disappearance of all that had 
been familiar. I have often had the 
same disappointment when revisiting 
places in the mines, finding the face of 
nature so changed ; and the result would 
invariably be a shortened visit. So after 
knocking around the city a while with- 
out seeing a single familiar face, or find- 
ing a single old landmark, I returned to 


my hotel. - 


As the session was about to begin, 
and a governor and full set of State offi- 
cers were to be installed, the city was 
full of strangers. My business being 
with both the legislature and surveyor 
general, my visit had been timed accord- 
ingly, —though I afterward found it 
might as well have been postponed a cou- 
ple of months. I was on hand when 
the Solons assembled, and watched the 
opening proceedings with a good deal of 
interest. The senate, as the more au- 
gust body, was the recipient of my at- 
tendance, and when it adjourned for the 
noon recess I walked out, and took a 
position where I could lean against one 
of the columns supporting the portico, 
and could note the dignitaries as they 
passed out. I had been there but.a short 
time when I noticed a young man ob- 
serving me attentively. He was a nice 
looking young fellow, but there was 
nothing familiar in his appearance ; so 
after a glance at him I turned, and was 
about to go down the steps, when he 
spoke to me. 

“T may be mistaken, sir, and if so I 
trust you will pardon me. Am I ad- 
dressing Mr. Sheldon?” 

“That is my name, certainly; but 
you have the advantage of me.” 

“ Undoubtedly, sir,” was the reply. 
‘“‘T was small when you saw me last, on 
the San Antone. Don’t you remember 
Jasper ?”’ 

“ Indeed I do, my boy,” said I, grasp- 
ing his extended hand. ‘“ No wonder I 
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could not recollect you, for you have in- 
deed grown out of my knowledge. And 
your father —is he living and well?” 

“ He is, or at least he was a few days 
ago, the date of my last letter.” * 

“You speak as though he were not 
faraway. Then he did not go back to 
Suckerdom ?” 

“QO, yes, he did, but one winter on the 
prairies was enough for him. He sold 
the farm before the cold weather was 
over, and in the spring we all came here 
across the plains.” 

“And what are you doing now? 
Mining ?”’ 

“Father is. My folks live in Nevada, 
but Iam not with them. I took a med- 
ical course, and received my diploma a 
year ago. I moved into one of the south- 
ern counties and opened an office there.” 


“ And came to the city on business,- 


like myself, I presume. Well, I am glad 
I have met you, Jasper. Give my re- 
gards to your father when you write 
next.” 

“T certainly shall, and he'll be de- 
lighted to hear of you. We often talk 
of that unlucky winter on the San An- 
tone. But about myself — yes, I am here 
on business, public business. I am a 
member of the lower house.” 

“A bad break, my boy,—though I 
suppose I should congratulate you,which 
I do most heartily. But we old miners 
used to say that if a-man was once 
elected to office he was never fit for any- 
thing afterward. I hope, however, your 
case may prove an exceptional one.” 

“ Not much fear of my being spoiled,” 
said Jasper laughing, yet blushing at 
the same time. “ Well, I don’t mind 
telling you that there’s a lady in my 
case. I didn’t care so much for the of- 
fice as the privilege of being in Sacra- 
mento this winter.” 

“So? [think I understand. But are n’t 
you cutting it pretty fat, you young ras- 
cal? Let me congratulate you again.”’ 

“It’s not got so far as that, sir, though 
I hope it may when I get a practice es- 
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tablished. I got acquainted with Ethel 
while I was studying medicine, and [| 
think I know her feelings.” 

“ Does she live here in the city?” 

“Yes, and no. Her father’s place is 
on Cache Creek, but she is here a great 
deal finishing her studies, and teaching 
some herself at the same time.” 

“ That sounds well for her. I'll ad- 
vise you to work that lead up. But it’s 
about dinner time. Where do you 
stop?” 

We walked down Seventh Street to 
our respective hotels, talking about what 
had happened: to each of us since the 
separation more than thirteen years be- 
fore. I was glad, indeed, to meet one 
friendly face in the crowd, for with the 
exception of our own members I knew 
no one in the city. 

That afternoon I was reading the eve- 
ning paper at the capitol, when Jasper 
came up and asked me if I had any en- 
gagement for the evening. Of course I 
had not. 

“ Then I want you to go with me for 
a while. I want you to become ac- 
quainted with Ethel.” 

“ All right, my boy. I shall certainly 
be pleased to make her acquaintance ; 
but you have not forgotten the old say- 
ing that two is company but three is 
not.” 

“ T know that well enough,” answered 
Jasper, “but in this case there will be 
an exception to the rule. Where shall 
J find you in a couple of hours ?”’ 

“Right where I am now, or some- 
where about the hotel, at the farthest. 
So-long.” 

At the appointed hour Jasper called 
for me, and together we walked to the 
home of the family with whom the 
young lady was staying. 

We were received by the lady of the 
house, to whom the young doctor was 
well known, and engaged in a general 
conversation on the topics that strangers 
find to talk about, until the young lady 
put in an appearance. Jasper intro- 
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duced me as an old partner of his father 
in the early days. 

“ These partnerships among you min- 
ers often laid the foundation of lifelong 
friendships, I am told,” said Miss Ethel 
to me, after we had got a little over the 
stiffness of first introduction. 

‘Indeed, itis so. I have known men 
of apparently the most opposite temper- 
aments to come together, men who were 
raised thousands of miles apart, yet ina 
short time they would become so at- 
tached to each other that each would 
look out for the other’s interest as his 
own. They would work out the claim 
they first worked in, and then go off to- 
gether to find another, and thus keep 
on year after year.” 

“T have heard my father speak of very 
much the same thing. Nothing pleases 
him more, now, than to meet some one 
who has been at the same place in the 
mines where he was. He can have fine 
quarters at our house as long as he cares 
to stay.” 

“Your father has mined, then, Miss 
— Miss —I beg your pardon, but I did 
not catch your name distinctly.” 

“Sawyer. Ethel Sawyer. Yes, papa 
worked part of two seasons on the Ma- 
cosme, or Cosumnes, as some people 
call it. But he was not very fortunate, 
and quit that business.” 

“Sawyer ” — “ Ethel ”—“ Ethel Saw- 
yer.” The names had a strangely fa- 
miliar sound, and yet I could not for the 
life of me recall any time when or place 
where I had known sucha person. It 
came to me like the dim remembrance 
of along forgotten dream. 

“Tt always seemed so strange to papa, 
too,” Ethel continued, “ It seemed that 
everybody who worked around him got 
richly paid, while our folks could scarce- 
ly make expenses. Papa tried it two 
summers and a winter before he quit.” 

“Such fortune was not uncommon in 
the mines, Miss Sawyer. I have fre- 
quently known men to work for weeks 
and months fornothing. Perhaps they 
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would abandon the claims as worthless, 
and more than once I have known one 
of fortune’s pets to come in and strike 
it rich within a few feet, or perhaps only 
a few inches from where they left off.” 

“ And I have heard papa say the very 
same things of himself. He and anoth- 
er man dug a long, deep shaft across a 
bar, he said, but got nothing. Two or 
three days after an old shoemaker went 
into the shaft, dug ina little on one side, 
and found prospects so rich that he made 
two thousand dollars, and went back 
East with it in less than two weeks.” 

I looked at Miss Sawyer in astonish- 
ment. The circumstances of the very 
incident she related were known to me. 
I was working on the bar at the time. 
The old shoemaker I knew well at home, 
—he made a pair of boots for me, which 
were finished as a present for my fif- 
teenth birthday. When the “ California 
fever” struck our county, Willard (that 
was his name) mortgaged his farm, pay- 
ing an enormous interest for the use of 
the money, and came on with the immi- 
gration of 1849. His streak of good for- 
tune came just in time for him to reach 
home and pay off the mortgage. 

In a moment I took a hurried retro- 
spect of the bar as it was seventeen 
years before, and like a flash everything 
came back to me. [ turned to Miss Saw- 
yer, who was looking amused at my pre- 
occupation. 

“T don’t know, Miss Sawyer, but that 
I am in a position to claim recognition 
as an old acquaintance of your father. 
Are you not a Kentucky girl?” 

“Tam. And proud of it, too, I can 
tell you.” 

“That ’s all right. Was your father 
known as Colonel Sawyer ?” 

“ He was, and is now, for that matter.” 

“ Did he not ownacolored man called 
Abe, who was then with him ?” 

“No, sir, Abe belonged to the family, 
not to papa. Poor Abe!” 

“Why do you say ‘poor Abe’? 
he dead ?” 


Is 
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“ Not that I knowof. But the foolish 
fellow ran away, and we never saw him 
afterwards.” 

“ Nor heard of him ?”’ 

“Yes, I may say we heard of him. 
Some man wrote back to a law firm 
wanting to buy him. Papa got the man’s 
name and wrote to him once, but after 
a while the letter came back from the 
dead letter office.” 

“Well, Miss Sawyer, I am the one 
who wrote the letter, and I wrote it at 
Abe’s own request.” 

It was now the lady’s turn to be sur- 
prised, and she certainly looked so. 
“ And so you saw poor Abe ?”’ 

“ Saw him and talked with him twice. 
He told me of his being a slave, and of 
the attempt made to take him back to 
slavery, which you warned him against. 
He ran away, fearing that your father 
might get into trouble with your uncle 
about him. He claimed to me that he 
had dug out large sums of gold, which I 
was to use to buy his freedom and that 
of a girl he wanted to marry, but I 
thought his mind wandering, and had 
very little faith in that part of his story.” 

“Do you mean that part about the 
colored girl ?”’ 

“No,no, About the large sums of gold, 
The mines where we were were paying 
so poorly that his success looked impos- 
sible tome. But Abe’s story of the girl 
I believed.” 

“ Strange things happen in this world, 
Mr. Sheldon,” said she, leaning towards 
me. “That very girl, Julia, is a trust- 
ed domestic in my mother’s family, 
now. 

“You astonish me.” 

“I do not doubt it. Julia, you know, 
was sold to a Mississippi man, but es- 
caped from him. She got with friends 
in the North, who not only gave hera 
home, but set inquiries on foot to learn 
Abe’s whereabouts. Finally, they wrote 
to father, who answered, telling them 
what he knew, and after the emancipa- 
tion Julia came out here.” 
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“Tt is a pity that her devotion to her 
lover should not be rewarded. But if 
nothing has been heard from Abe in all 
these years, now that more than four 
years have passed since slavery was abol- 
ished, it is most probable that the poor 
fellow is dead.” ; 

“1 am afraid it is, Mr. Sheldon. It is 
a happiness, though, to think that such 
a thing can never happen again.” The 
tears came to her eyes. 

“ You do not speak like a Southerner, 
Miss Sawyer.” 

“But Ido, Mr. Sheldon, and like a 
true Southerner. You people of the 
North may well feel proud of the share 
you bore in ridding our country of its 
great curse, but you cannot feel the 
pride that I do now that my own beau- 
tiful State is no longer stained with 
slavery,— that we can hold upour heads 
with the proudest of you. And yet,” 
she added, gravely, “I fear sometimes 
that the victors in the unequal contest 
are not using their power wisely.” 

“In what way?” 

“In giving the elective franchise to 
the poor souls who can have no knowl- 
edge of the value of the gift. Freedom 
is a right ; citizenship is a privilege that 
should be given only to intelligence and 
worth.” 

“T am afraid you are right, Miss Saw- 
yer,” I said thoughtfully. ‘“ But we have 
become so interested in our subject that 
we have forgotten our companions alto- 
gether.” ; 

“TI think you have,” said Jasper, who 
noticed my last remark. “The evening 
has slipped away. Do you know what 
time it is?” 

I pulled out my watch. “ Well, well, 
I think we do owe these folks an apol- 
ogy, Miss Sawyer. But, Jasper, I have 
found out that this lady’s father was an 
acquaintance of mine long before your 
father and I ever saw each other.” 

“ We will have to excuse you then, if 
that be the case.” 

As the hour was really much later 
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than I had thought, we took our leave. 
Our hotels were several blocks away. 

“ Jasper,” said I, soon as we were fairly 
clear of the house, “if I were in your 
shoes I would n’t waste much time be- 
fore I secured that girl. Prizes like her 
will not go begging.” 

“T know it, Mr. Sheldon, but I have 
no fears of rivalry. I hope before an- 
other year to be situated so that I can 
give her a home, and I want to see my 
way clearly to that first.” 

“ That’s a very sensible notion, Jas- 
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CALIFORNIA’S numerous _ pleasure 
grounds give to the lover of outings his 
heart’s desire. For one fond of na- 
ture’s beauties that does not mind a 
spice of danger, there is no more enti- 
cing route than up the narrow gauge to 
Ingram’s, and on through the mountains 
to Ukiah. 

Crossing the ferry from San Francisco 
you reach Sausalito, acity set upon a hill, 
no streets visible, no drives, no paths, 
just houses planted among trees, some- 
times only roofs in sight, and again 
whole buildings. One can but wonder 
how the houses came there. Did they 
grow among the trees, or were enough 
uprooted to give them standing room? 
And do people climb to them by ladders ? 

The road skirts Tomales Bay, lying 
like a landlocked lake, with its tiny, 
pebbly beach, and the half-clad moun- 
tains at its back; rounds the shallow 
places on piles ; creeps along the shore ; 
and, finally, wearying of its windings, 
leaves the bay to follow the no less sin- 
uous course of the mountains. 

It wanders by their side and among 
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per ; only don’t reach out for too much. 
You two have got youth and health in 
your favor, and that is better than for- 
tune. I admire the young lady very 
much. She shows good sense, intelli- 
gence, modesty, and beauty, and sucha 
combination is rare. You know the 
Arab proverb,— that ‘ There is one good 
woman in the world, and every husband 
thinks he has got her.’ Get Miss Saw- 
yer, and you can take that to yourself.” 

“ Thank you,” said Jasper, much grat- 
ified. ‘“ But here’s the hotel.” 

T. E. Jones. 
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them in devious paths; chases a little 
river that laughs along its rocky bed; 
curves and turns, and doubles like a 
hound in chase ; shoots through a hill it 
cannot climb, and rounds.a valley too 
deep for entrance. Charming little re- 
sorts nestle along the road, some near, 
some farther away. . There are deep 
cafions and gulches close by; and al- 
ways a little way off, the mountains, the 
same, yet ever changing; almost shut- 
ting out the sky, receding till the ocean 
seems to approach, forming castles and 
towers with their evergreen tops, stretch- 
ing away like a velvety lawn. 

The stage road from Ingram’s does 
not dally along the side of the moun- 
tains, but plunges right into them, and 
up them, and down them, and through 
them, striking out south to go north, 
and going back to get forward. Like 
all dug roads, it is narrow, with the 
bridges far from straight, and tucked 
down in all sorts of inconvenient places. 
It seems curious that if a road must be 
built with a mountain above and a preci- 
pice below, it cannot be made wider. 
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Of course, in the narrowest part you 
meet a team, and then it is back and 
back till a wheel or two is off the grade, 
or a horse standing on the ragged edge 
of nothing and struggling for a footing. 
And just when hope gives way to de- 
spair and you shut your eyes to jump, the 
danger is past, and the horses, knowing 
as well as a person when the track is 
clear, trot back into the road rescuing 
the wheels from their precarious situa- 
tion,— and you too. 

Around are great, pines two or three 
hundred feet high and as straight as a 
ship’s masts, smaller but more wide- 
spreading oaks and bays, and lower 
down a dense undergrowth, hardy 
shrubs, ferns little and great, tiny trees 
sometime to rival the standing giants, 
and scrubby trees that will never rival 
anything, but be dwarfs to the end of 
time. Here and there a few daring 
blossoms lift their saucy heads, as if 
defying this wilderness of growth to 
forbid them standing room. 

Now the road approaches the ocean, 
and the fog adds a new feature to the 
scene. It lies on the water, and drifts 
in to the land, and sprinkles you as you 
pass under a large tree. It hides the 
lower peaks, then the sides are invisible 
as the peaks rise above it, and as the 
stage dashes down into it, envelopes all 
as ina veil. The sun breaking through 
at intervals addsits charm. 

If this is your first view of the ocean 
in its everyday garb of fog and foam and 
ceaseless roar and waves, you find it not 
much of a sight, — plenty of it, such as 
it is, but rather monotonous. The old 
monarch is like a person—one must sum- 
mer and winter with him to find him 
out ; hear him when he puts on his foggy 
crown, and his mighty roar is the only 
evidence of his power; see when the 
setting sun has endowed him with a mil- 
lion gems, and the moon brought her 
tribute of silver, when the rising mon- 
arch of the air first kisses his banks, and 
‘gilds the rocks, and tints the clouds, 
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and paints the waves, and when he is 
angry, and foams, and lashes, and moans, 
and dashes, and surges, like nothing but 
himself, and you will beg old ocean’s 
pardon for daring to call his broad ex- 
panse a monotonous sight. 

At one place, where a river, “loth to 
give up its individual being,” loiters to 
meet its king, there isa ferry. The ferry- 
man was not there when we drove up, 
and waiting in the calm, sunless light, 
with the ripple of the river at our feet 
and the roar of the ocean in our ears, 
thoughts would come of that last river 
where all must some day wait the ap- 
proach of the ‘boatman, who will bear 
them whence none return. 

And now the points of the compass 
begin to goawry. The sun rises behind 
the hills and sets in the ocean, the south 
wind blows from the east, and the west 
wind comes up in the north. 

Leaving Point Arena we strike the 
mountains again, and then it is up, and 
up, and up. Being curious, I inquired 
how high the range was. One of my 
compagnons de voyage coolly replied: 
“ Fifteen miles.” I shuddered to think 
how deceptive an innocent face may be, 
till I found that my informant referred 
to the distance, not the altitude. The 
range is probably about three thousand 
feet high. We creep on and on. Vege- 
tation grows dense. Great pines, and 
firs, and redwoods, stretch up towards 
the sky, now standing like sentinels by 
the roadside, and again filling the space 
to another hill that limits the view, and 
crowning its summit with perennial 
verdure,— hiding cafions and gulches, 
then-reaching up till they shut out the 
sky and the eye tires of gazing. 

And still the road pursues its upward 
way,— shut in, with a hill above and a 
gorge below, winding, and twisting, and 
curling ; through open spaces, where one 
can look away and see hills and ranges 
of hills towering above and around; al- 
most circling an elevation standing alone 
covered to the top with innumerable firs 
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that need only darkness and wax tapers 
to become exquisite Christmas trees. 
Again and again the summit is just be- 
yond, when a turn in the road discloses 
another peak to be climbed. At last, 
when we have concluded that a fifteen 
mile hill is long if not high, the driver 
puts on the brake and winds the lines 
around his hands, the horses feeling the 
pressure quicken their pace, and we 
realize that the summit is passed. 

We spin around a curve, a broad one 
but a long one. The grade is wide and 
no teams in sight. Vegetation is a con- 
tinual delight. Mountain travel is not 
so bad. We could go on all day, ever 
finding new pleasures and a feast for the 
eyes. But what is this? Another curve! 
It looks like a hairpin, and a crooked 
one at that. The driver calls it “The 


Devil’s Elbow,” and we fervently hope 
it will not land us in his sable majesty’s 
kingdom. Round we go, slowly this time, 
and down, down! 
curve and a bridge just beyond it. 


And there is another 
The 
horses can never reach the bridge. We 
shall surely go over. But no; the horses 
are true, the driver is skillful, and now 
the danger is past. 

The driver enlivens the way with the 
story of a man who ran over a tree on 
this very route,—no, ran into it, and 
had to cut the horses down and leave 
the buggy there till the next day. We 
think him a second Baron Munchausen 
till he shows us the very tree, a lithe 
madrofio sapling, bearing marks of rough 
usage. Seeing is believing, and we un- 
questioningly accept any further anec- 
dotes he sees fit to relate. 

We come to a narrow road, such a nar- 
row road and worn off on the edge; the 
wheel slips, the horses strain and tug, 
and the driver encourages them with 
cheering words and a little moral sua- 
sion, and us with an account of the time 
when the wheel slipped at a narrow 
place, and as his only safety he threw 
the team off the grade and down per- 
pendicularly a distance of four feet. 
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Though inspired with respect for a man 
of such brilliant achievements, we feel 
constrained to assure him that we will 
accept his accounf of that or any other 
adventure without ocular demonstration. 
And we pass a place so steep that the 
horses refuse to go, and curves, and 
more curves, and go down hills, and 
more hills, and through pretty secluded 
dells, where the branches brush us as we 
pass. 

They are honest folk —the dwellers 
in these wilds. At one pretty school- 
house, half hidden by the shrubbery, 
the lunch kettles of the scholars were 
hanging on the trees in full sight, and 
almost in reach of the road. At a rest- 
ing place on the fifteen mile hill, where 
the water from a little spring conducted 
across the road flowed into a reservoir, 
that like a Tantalus cupewas ever filling 
yet never full, we found conveniences 
for washing; bluing, wringer, and all 
were there, except soap. Perhaps the 
one weakness of these good people is for 
soap. 

Spending the night at Booneville, we 
picked hops,— that is, we each picked a 
hop. We found them gracefully fes- 
tooning an open porch at the hotel, and 
set to work, while a young lady board- 
ing there gave her experience in hop 
picking. 

She said: “I picked part of Friday, 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday morn- 
ing, spoiled my hat, wore out my gloves 
and shoes, paid my board, and earned 
one dollar and seventy-five cents.” 

By the time this narrative was com- 
pleted, we had each picked our hop, and, 
remembering that no one had asked us 
to pick those hops, we desisted. 

Booneville is the place that has direct 
communication with San Francisco. A 
letter put in the office there reaches the 
city in about twelve hours, while one 
mailed at Point Arena or Gualala is a 
day and a half in reaching its destina- 
tion, 

From Booneville to Ukiah the road is 
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more monotonous, and in no place dan- 
gerous. The grades are broad and not 
so heavy. Fires have broken out in the 
forest, and burned bridges and smoking 
trees meet the eye. Pines and firs are 
killed by a touch of fire, and stand lift- 
ing bare, blackened trunks, ridged and 
scarred by the destroying element. Red- 
woods yield their trunks for a time, but 
lift their foliage-crowned heads proudly, 
and ere long there appears along the 
blackened surface a lovely fresh growth, 
having the appearance of an exquisite 
vine reaching toward the sky. It seems 
curious that a wood burning so readily 
when dry should when green possess 
such resistant power. 

There is but one vine that actually 
climbs these trees, and that is the poison 
oak. Seen at its best, in the fall, it 
sends up a slerder line of red and yel- 
low and pink, sometimes to the height 
of fifty feet. ‘ 

In some parts of the coast mountains 
there are miles where the only evidence 
of man’s presence is the road. Away 
from that not a tree has been touched 
by ax or fire. It is dark, and cool, and 


4° 0 THE 
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ROCK-RIBBED and brown under a July 
sun lay the far off Carbonate range, yet 
what could be more tender than the faint 
blue haze that wrapped its base? Nature 
in its utmost dignity yet has friendly 
phases: it is the distant north star that 
gives hope and help to the seafarer ; ap- 
parently it was the massy bulk of Mount 
Syloshone, with the lonely haze that 
flared about the foothills, that touched 
Myrta Wilmer’s heart and drew a tear 
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shady, with scarcely the twitter of birds 
to break the Sabbath stillness. 

It is interesting to see how trees ac- 
commodate themselves to their sur- 
roundings. Oaks and madrofios when 
not allowed room for spreading branches 
send up tall trunks with umbrella-like 
tufts of foliage at the top. Occasionally 
in an open field in some valley stands a 
single oak. No other tree is near. Un- 
protected it has stood the buffetings of 
a thousand storms, not uprooted by 
them but strengthened, and it strikes 
its roots down deeper and deeper and 
spreads its branches wider and wider till 
it is a marvel not only of size but of 
symmetry. 

Beguiling the time with jokeand song 
we ride merrily along, admiring all we 
see, even to the velvety-leaved oxalis 
and the pretty little ferns rolled up in 
silver balls for their winter’s sleep. 

Finally the last hill is passed, the last 
stretch of level ground traversed, and 
we find ourselves in Ukiah, hot and dusty, 
and altogether fit subjects for the manip- 
ulation of the feather dusters of the 
hotel clerks. 


Mary L. Saxton. 
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to her soft cheek as she leaned against 
the veranda rail. 

Before her the stage road stretched 
in tandem directly through the village. 
On either side were fragrant hedges, 
and behind these low barriers bending 
orchards swayed. Beyond was the for- 
est, and through its foliage the cut of 
the stage road opened straight until its 
green walls met in far perspective. Far- 
ther on towered Mount Syloshone with 
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buff summit, green sides, and hazy base. 

Madam Wilmer came out on the 
porch, a tall, slender lady, dressed in 
quiet black, gentle, refined, and moth- 
erly. She was a widow, one of those 
puzzled women who never know on sud- 
den summons which is the left hand or 
the right, and who live with but vague 
sense of the compass points. Yet this 
kind lady, albeit so doubting and uncer- 
tain in some ways, was accounted keen 
inthevillage. She judged men shrewdly, 
used them effectively, and had just won 
a lawsuit against her husband’s admin- 
istrator, achieving (so rumor ran) a large 
sum in settlement. 

“Can you see the stage?” she asked. 

“Not yet.” 

“T told you what George wrote?” 

“No, mamma.” 

“T certainly did. What is the matter, 
Myrta? Youdo not hear anything I say 
these last few days. Listen.” 

Madam Wilmer read from a letter in 
her hand. 


Ringold & Quillan have just paid me upon your 
order sixty thousand dollars. I will invest in gov- 
ernment bonds as you instructed, and send them by 
registered mail tomorrow morning. 


Your affectionate Nephew, 
GEORGE, 


Myrta listened indifferently, but Ma- 
dam Wilmer continued with great earn- 
estness : : 

“ Most unfortunate that my brother is 
absent, and this inexperienced young 
man has taken affairs into his own hands! 
I did not mean to have the bonds sent 
here—and by registered mail too—a 
most unsafe method —no redress what- 
ever in case ot loss !”’ 

She looked anxiously down the road. 
Myrta fora moment appeared concerned, 
then with still more troubled emphasis 
gazed off to the blue mist on Mount 
Syloshone. 

“Here is a postscript I did not see,” 
continued the mother, observing two 
or three lines scrawled across the back 
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aloud. 

«Just met Glenn Olmstead. I asked 
him to take the bonds, but he says, “tell 
Myrta he is not coming Thursday as he 
intended.”’ —— Did you expect him to- 
day, Myrta? This is Thursday.” 

“No,” the girl answered coldly. Her 
face lost some of its rosy color. Her 
pretty hand rose to her bosom, and a 
sigh was audible. 

The mother spoke quickly. 
you and Glenn quarreled ?” 

“ No, mamma.” ' 

“Tsee youhave. Be careful, my child. 
He isa gentleman. A true friend when 
our fortunes were low. You are elated 
by the new gallants that have come for- 
ward since we won our Suit and the min- 
ing stock proved valuable. Money al- 
ways brings them. Don’t let any giddy 
sense of triumph make you capricious 
or unfaithful. Dear me, I wish the 
stage would come! Ah, I see a dust, — 
yes, there it is!” 

She stepped to the hallway. Myrta 
gazed after with startled eyes. The 
hint had given her a shock. 

Was it true? Had sudden prosperity, 
the increased consideration she had re- 
ceived of late, the brightened prospects, 
influenced her unworthily toward her 
betrothed? Had— 

“Here, Myrta, is your hat. Let us 
go tothe post office. How fast the stage 
comes !”’ \ 

They hastenéd down street to the lit- 
tle cluster of houses that comprised the 
business quarter. A number of men 
had come forth to watch the stage, now 
approaching at a furious rate. 

Were the horses running wild? No, 
— Canfield, the driver, could be seen 
gripping the lines, flourishing his whip 
and urging them on. Billows of dust 
rose up behind. The wheels spun with 
glittering swiftness. Axford, the post- 
master, declared the stage ahead of 
time. This mad haste seemed very 
strange. Canfield was a new driver not 
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much known. Perhaps he had sampled 
the wine too freely at San Guido, as he 
passed. 

Up came the rocking vehicle. It did 
not stop at the post office, but crossed 
to the express agent standing in his 
doorway. Here Canfield halted his 
foaming four, and excitedly threw out 
the iron-bound box. 

“There ’s your box, safe and sound, 
and you can thank me for it. No mail 
for you, Axford. It’s gone! Where’s 
the sheriff? Rustle a posse together, 
you fellows! I was stopped by a high- 
wayman.” 

“What! Who? Where? When?” 

The breathless crowd surrounded him 
eagerly. 

“ At the foot of the hill where the San 
Guido trail turns into the Syloshone 
road. It wasn’t fifteen minutes ago. 


Get your guns! We’ll catch him if 
we re sharp after.” 

Half a dozen young men bounded to- 
ward the livery stable to order out all 


the available horses. Others remaining 
demanded particulars. Canfield, stand- 
ing above, with one knee on the seat, 
told his story rapidly. 

“T had just come into the Syloshone 
road, round the big tree, to strike the 
up grade, when this man sprung out of 
the brush. He had a white silk hand- 
kerchief tied over his face from the eyes 
down, and a big navy in his hand. 
‘Whoa! Hold up your hands! Throw 
me the mail bag!’ he said. I tossed it 
out and put up my arms. He stepped 
into the brush with the bag. Quick asa 
wink I gave the whip to my leaders and 
we were flying up the hill. Idon’t know 
whether he fired after me or not.” 

“Was it the registered pouch?” in- 
quired Axford. 

“The registered —” Canfield stopped 
surprised and looked across where a well 
filled mail sack lay against the top rail. 
“Yes. He took ’em both, the registered 

p ouch and the letter pouch. Here’s 
your paper sack.” And he threw the 
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one remaining mail bag, filled with news- 
papers, to the ground. 

The only passenger, a venerable white- 
haired man, who had been searching 
with palsied hand for his lost spectacles, 
now showed his face at the window and 
said in shaking tones, “I only saw him 
take one bag.” 

“Was it a red striped canvas sack?” 
inquired Axford. 

“No. Brown leather.” 

“He took ’em both. He must have 
taken ‘em both! The registered bag 
is n’t here,” vociferated Canfield, his 
face flushed and confused. He saw sus- 
picion in Axford’s eyes and continued, 
“T can’t say sure that I threw down two, 
for I was looking at his navy and not at 
the pouches. But I must have done so, 
for the registered bag is gone!” His 
emphatic, straightforward tones con- 
vinced all that he had been badly fright- 
ened and was not a party to the crime. 
“Don’t lose time here,” the driver con- 
tinued, jumping down. “Get your guns 
and let’s give chase. He has only a 
quarter hour’s start.” 

“What sort of looking man?” 

“Medium size, black hair, black eyes, 
and white hands. Dressed in ordinary 
dark business suit, coat buttoned tight, 
felt hat.” , 

The passenger spoke. ‘ No, his coat 
flew open. I had a close side view. He 
wore a braided hair watch cord, with a 
gold amulet shaped like a little book. I 
could see the curve of moustaches under 
his handkerchief.” 

“Hurrah, boys, get your weapons!” 
cried Axford, pointing toward the-stable 
yard where several horses were being 
saddled. All the men ran in various 
directions. 

“Myrta, Myrta, help me!” said Ma- 
dam Wilmer faintly. She leaned heavily 
against her daughter. 

“Did you hear?” whispered Myrta, 
with wide eyes and white lips. 

“We are beggars again. The bonds 
were in the registered mail. O my child! 
Take me home.” 
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“T don’t care for the money!” whis- 
pered Myrta, trembling so violently that 
the two staggered together as they start- 
ed homeward. 

The wretched mother was half uncon- 
scious. Poverty with all its horrors once 
more confronted her. 

“Mary, help mamma,” said Myrta, as 
an experienced domestic met themat the 
door. She slipped on her riding skirt 
and darted through the house to the 
barn. Her pony was in its stall. She 
threw on saddle and bridle, and when 
the impromptu posse galloped out of 
town she followed after in the hot after- 
noon sun and stifling dust. 

“Medium size, black hair and eyes, 
white hands, a braided watch cord,— I’m 
glad I never told mamma about that 
watch cord!” she murmured between 
her tight-set lips. “QO, it does n’t seem 
—but it must be! If I find him I know 
I can make him give the money back. 
And then I'll kill myself!” She nearly 
fell forward on her pony’s neck with ter- 
ror and despair. 

The men stopped at the scene of the 
robbery as her swift horse overtook 
them. Canfield pointed out the recent 
position of the roadagent. “There’s the 
bag, now!” he said, and springing into 
the brush beyond, held up the mail bag. 
A long cut disclosed letters within, stand- 
ing on edgeas if thrust hurriedly through 
the opening. ' 

“What ’s this!” cried the postmaster. 
His quick eyes detected something 
strange. Putting his hand in the cut he 
pulled out a long envelope, one of the 
department official letters addressed to 
himself. Pinned to the outside was a ten- 
dollar bank note, and underneath was 
scrawled across the envelope in pencil, 
“ Pay for a new pouch.” 

“Queer!” cried Axford. “Halloa 
there, help Miss Wilmer. She’s faint- 
ing.” 

“T’m not fainting,” said Myrta in a 
choked voice. 

“Go home. This is no place for you. 
The road agent may be close by. If we 
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find him there’ll be shooting, and—”’ 

“Here’s fresh tracks down the San 
Guido road!” cried some one. Over the 
print of the coach wheels could be seen 
hoof marks. Down the San Guido road 
whirled the posse in headlong pursuit. 

Myrta hesitated. The mail bag lay 
before her, apparently the usual number 
of letters untouched within. 

“If I could only find the registered 
pouch!” she said, and dismounting tied 
her pony to atree. She hunted all about 
the road, and presently came to an ago- 
nized pause before a familiar footprint in 
the soft earth. Well she knew the mark 
of that broad sole and low heel. 

It pointed straight into the bushes, 
and thither she darted to and fro among 
the shrubbery, coming soon to an open 
space where numerous pieces of white 
paper were strewn upon the ground. She 
caught one up. It was thin French sta- 
tionery covered with writing. 

At sight of the well known paper and 
penmanship she leaned against a tree, 
sick at heart. All hope that the worst 
might be disproved now failed her. Here 
was culminating, terrifying evidence. 

“ At least he shall not be caught and 
imprisoned as a felon if I can help it!” 
she moaned, and kneeling picked up 
carefully every scrap of paper, and thrust 
them deep into the fingers of her driving 
glove. 

Then all strength seemed suddenly to 
leave her. She yielded to passionate 
tears, and sobbing, reeling, made her 
piteous way back to the road once more. 

A half hour later she entered the par- 
lor where her mother sat alone, with a 
glass of lemonade convenient, fanning 
herself and looking remarkably com- 
posed and cheery. 

“T know now who took the registered 
letter!” 

“ Have they caught the thief, Myrta?”’ 

Myrta sank on her knees by her moth- 
er’s side with a little cry. 

“O,I hopenot! Don’t call him that! 


Don’t call him that!” 
What is the matter?” 


“My child! 
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With her face on her mother’s knee 
Myrta whispered, “I had some of my 
hair made into a watch guard in Sacra- 
mento when we were there last. And I 
had my photograph put in a locket like 
a book for it, and I gave it to Glenn when 
he was here. I never told you. I was 
afraid you would think it sentimental. 
Mamma, that—that—highwayman wore 
a hair cord and book locket !” 

“ Myrta, what are you thinking of ?”’ 
Madam Wilmer began to laugh. “Do 
you think, do you think that Glenn Olm- 
stead has turned robber ?”’ 

“Mamma! They described him per- 
fectly. I saw his footprints. I could 
tell them anywhere. And he knew the 
bonds were sent you by this mail.” 

“How absurd! Now listen. Just 
after you went off the express agent came 
over with our bonds, and a letter from 
George saying Glenn had advised him 
to send by express instead of by mail. 
The agent recommended me to take 
them to the bank for safe keeping, and 
walked down there with me. Cashier 
Curtis sealed them up and stored them 
in the vault. You may know how re- 
joiced I was! My heart is only now 
beginning to beat naturally again. And 
for you to imagine that Glenn had lain 
in wait for our money! My dear child, 
that is certainly the most sacrilegious 
charge I ever knewa girl to make against 
her lover.” 

“T know it was Glenn,” said Myrta, 
with her face in her hands. 

“Hark! The men are back again.” 
Madam arose, and the two went out on 
the veranda. The posse had returned. 
There was much laughing and chaffing 
about the post office door, and Mary, the 
domestic, came out of the throng toward 
home. 

“Have they caught him?’ Madam 
asked. 

Marysmiled. “They followed tracks 
down the San Guido road till they over- 
took a boy hunting cows. And thena 
farmer came along with the lost mail 
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bag in his wagon. He had picked it up 
by the roadside near San Guido. They 
think it was bumped off the stage some 
way in going over the loose rocks there. 
So as they could n’t make out the high- 
wayman had got anything, they all came 
home.” 

Madam turned to Myrta and held up 
her forefinger admonishingly. 

“Mamma, don’t ever tell. 
don’t !”” 

“Dear child, I never will. It wasa 
cruel and ridiculous suspicion. We will 
forget all about it. Be more trustful. 
My word for it, Glenn is a thorough gen- 
tleman. Treat him loyally and kindly.” 

Myrta ran up stairs. There was stilla 
mystery. 

In her own room she drew the crum- 
pled scraps of paper from her glove, 
unfolded them, and after much trial re- 
stored them to the original order. 

Then she read : 


Please 


MyrtTa: 

I will not attempt to answer the sarcasms in your 
recent letter; but the tone of your criticism is so 
sharp and your dissatisfaction so very marked that I 
infer you are weary of our engagement. You are an 
heiress now. A husband of my slender means per- 
haps is no longer desired. 

The woman who marries me must.take me gladly 
ornot at all, I toss money out of the question. She 
marries me —not I her. I give you back your troth. 
You are free as air. 

I shall visit you no more, unless I receive word 


that you desire it. 
GLENN. 


She kissed the 
paper. “ And after all, it was he who 
stopped the stage, — how wicked I am! 
He took all that risk, — why did I write 
him so thoughtlessly, so dreadfully! 
Precious! Precious! He repented this 
letter. Rather than have me get it, he 
came all the way down here, and— ” 
She bowed her face with hysterical 
tears. She lifted her head and laughed. 
She waltzed gayly across the room. She 
sat gravely in the corner with clasped 
hands, repentant and sorrowful. She 


“ How proud he is!” 
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went to the window and looked out 
toward the Carbonate range. Be blue 
as thou wilt, O Mount Syloshone; the 
joy of a maiden’s heart irradiates thee 
with its aurora, and thy lonely mists are 
unseen now. 


Four days later came another letter. 
She opened it eagerly and read: 


My DARLING : 

Your last note pained me exceedingly. I was at 
first indignant ; it seemed so merciless and inconsid- 
erate, so unlike yourself. 

I conclude there is some cause for this caprice 
which I cannot understand. If you and I are to be 
man and wife, we must begin by being slow to take 
offense and quick to forgive. I will wait until I see 
you before I judge. 

Be sure that I wish your happiness. If you no 
longer feel as cordially toward me as you did, say 
so candidly, and I. will not stand in your way. I 
shall come down on Thursday’s stage. 

Always with love, 
GLENN. 


She kissed the letter and put it in her 
bosom. Then she went to the piano, 
and all that evening, with sparkling eyes 
and smiles on her lips, sang the old songs 
she had learned in childhood. 


Next Thursday no one met Glenn 
Olmstead at the stage. A little omin- 
ous, he thought, and he made his way 
seriously toward Madam Wilmer’s. A 
frank, bright, resolute young man, with 
erect carriage and vigorous stride. 

No one on the veranda. No one at 
the door. More ominous still. 

He stepped within the hall. The door 
shut instantly behind him, and then soft 
arms about his neck, a warm bosom 
against his own, and welcoming kisses, 
brought a great sigh of relief from his 
lips. 

After supper he came out on the ve- 
randa, and mused as he struck a match: 
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“By Jove, a close shave! I believe I 
should have lost her if that first letter 
had come through.” He lighted his 
cigar and puffed a few rings toward the 
ceiling. ‘“ Nowit’s all over I’ve a great 
notion to tell her about it. No. ’T wont 
do. Nowand then are things in aman’s 
life he must keep to himself. °T was a 
lawless proceeding. I must never di- 
vulge it.” 

Bright eyes looked out from the hall. 
“Shall I tell him?” she thought. “I 
hate to have him know what a dreadful 
suspicion I had. I hate to conceal it. 
But a wife must not always tell her hus- 
band all she knows. She can judge his 
honesty much better if she stays silent.” 

Out she sauntered to the veranda rail. 

“ Glenn, where is the new watch guard 
I gave you?” 

“ Left it home, in my other vest pock- 
et." 

“How ingeniously he evades me! I 
know he dare not show it on the stage 
coach,” she thought. Then aloud, “Do 


you wear it usually?” 


“No. It’s so delicate. I am afraid 
the strands might be broken, and I 
treasure every one. I shall wear it only 
on special occasions.” 

“H’m!” thought Myrta, a little doubt- 
ingly. “Glenn, why didn’t you come 
last Thursday ?”’ 

“T had important business to look 
after.” 

“In the office?” 

“O,no. Outdoors. In the country.” 

“He zs honest, as mamma says,” 
thought Myrtaproudly. “I like an hon- 
est, brave lover, brave enough to bea 
highwayman if need be for love’s sake !”” 
And she looked with admiration on him, 
delightfully forgetful of the sentiments 
she had cherished when she first thought 
him a road agent. 

Woodruff Clarke. 
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SLOW-BURNING 


THE number of fires occurring daily, 
the millions of dollars consumed by the 
fire fiend, the numbers of people left 
homeless, all tend to make the subject 
of fire-proof construction one of impor- 
tance. Itis a subject brought into spe- 
cial prominence by the recent fires in 
Seattle, Ellensburg, Bakersfield, and 
Spokane Falls, and many other large 
fires on the Coast. 

Though fire-proofing is claimed in 
nearly every modern office building, a 
very limited number are made thorough- 
ly fire-proof. Arguments that the so- 
called fire-proof buildings have been 
tried and found wanting are often heard. 
As a chain is only as strong as its weak- 
est link, so a building, when completely 
fire-proof only in its advertisements, as 
is very often the case, gives a founda- 
tion for the statement. 

But the fact remains that no thor- 
oughly fire-proofed building ever has 
burned or ever can burn. 

The object of this article is not to deal 
with the costly system of proof used in 
the large office and business blocks, 
where cost is no object and a complete 
fire-proofing a necessity, but to take the 
subject of ordinary dwellings, the class 
of houses in which a large majority of 
the fires occur, and the class that spreads 
and prolongs the general conflagration. 
The cost of making a building of this 
sort thoroughly fire-proof by means of 
the present system of iron, terra cotta, 
and brick, is so great as to place it be- 
yond consideration in any structure in 
which economy is a feature. 

Anything that can make one of these 
buildings safer without increasing the 
cost too much should be an important 
consideration to owners and builders. 
The number of fires that originate in de- 
fective construction, such as poorly built 
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flues and cheap framing is almost incred- 
ible. In fact, the present system of con- 
struction of a frame building, instead of 
being designed as a safeguard from fire, 
seems not only to render the building as 
inflammable as possible, but to be so ar- 
ranged that after a fire breaks out it is 
almost impossible to subdue it. 

Take for-instance the ordinary system 
of laying floor joists. Any one who has 
noticed a building in course of construc- 
tion will have seen 2x 10 or 2x I2 joists 
































placed fourteen inches apart, and cov- 
ered with the wood flooring on top, about 
one inch thick, and'by the ceiling be- 
neath, of plaster laid on wooden laths. 
This makes a series of long flues which 
carry fire from one part of the building 
to the other, safe from the ordinary ef- 
forts of the firemen to extinguish it. 
To make it still more dangerous, chips 
and shavings are often left in these box- 
es by the carpenter, and a spark finding 
its way through a crevice in the flooring 
can always find something to feed upon, 
and can burn away unnoticed until it cre- 
ates a flame big and strong enough to 


-sweep through the entire building. The 


open construction thus makes the start- 
ing of a conflagration a very easy matter. 

The walls and interior partitions seem 
also to be built so as to burn as freely as 
possible. Inthe present system of con- 
struction the studs, or the 2x4 or 2x6 up- 
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apart, form even more convenient flues 
for fire than the floor joists. 

It would be hard to design a system 
of framing better adapted both for catch- 
ing fire and for nourishing and spread- 
ing it. An ordinary instance might be 
taken for illustration. The patent fire- 
kindling blocks, designed to catch fire 
and burn as freely as possible, are the 
counterpart on a smaller scale of our 
present system of floor joists. 

At a building the writer examined 
some years ago, after its partial destruc- 
tion by fire, some very curious facts were 
noticed. Very little damage by fire could 
be seen by a casual observer, yet it was 
concluded that the house had been burn- 
ing for two days before the fire was dis- 
covered. The fire, originating in the fram- 
ing, spread through the building hidden 
from sight in the above mentioned wood- 
en flues, until it broke out in several 
places. The house wascompletely ruined, 
both from the fire and the water used in 
trying to extinguish it. 

The records show that many fires start 
from defective flues. In these, though 
the blame must fall on the builder, the 
danger would be much less and fires 
fewer, with a system of construction that 
does not consist of hidden boxes and 
open framing. Common sense shows 
the present system of building must be 
wrong. 

Aside from its danger from fire, any 
one who has watched the tearing down 
of an old building can easily understand 
the objection to it from a sanitary point 
of view, for these wooden flues or boxes 
form very convenient hiding places for 
all sorts of mold and filth. 

Lift the flooring in your house, if it 
has been built for a few years. Notice 
how the dust and mold have collected, 
and the damp, musty smell. Under the 
bath rooms, laundries, and kitchens you 
will find filth. It needs no doctor to tell 
you this is unhealthy ; and that in these 
nests disease germs have probably col- 
lected and been nursed to active life. 
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Rats and mice and vermin of all sorts 
have found comfortable and undisturbed 
homes, and sometimes cemeteries too, 
and cause many denunciations of the 
plumbing and plumber by people who 
think they smell sewer gas. A soil or 
waste pipe may leak undiscovered for 
weeks and months. 

It seems curious that architects and 
builders have not succeeded in avoiding 
these evils. Every industry but house 
building has advanced in rapid strides 
in the last few years, and yet the build- 
ers are content to build as their fathers 
and grandfathers have built. The archi- 
tect is satisfied to plan the building in 
the system of construction that was his 
first lesson when he started as an office 
boy or entered an architectural school. 

If he tries to make any change from 
the fixed and long established customs, 
he is met with the objection of increased 
cost. The ordinary citizen building a 
house, whether for speculation or as a 
home, seems to have one pre-eminent 
idea. It must be as cheap as possible. 
If he spends any more than will build it 
in the cheapest manner, it must show in 
gingerbread ornamentation on the out- 
side, or expensive finish on the interior. 
The idea of paying for fire safeguards 
when the building is to be insured, or 
of putting money where it will not show, 
in changing the construction used for . 
ages, seems to him preposterous. 

True, there are many patents that 
claim to improve the ordinary construc- 
tion as a safeguard from fire, such as 
fire-proof paint and wire lathing, used 
centuries ago, but only lately come into 
general use. They are all more or less 
valuable for their purpose, but they can- 
not counteract an evil that exists in the 
entire system of framing. 

It seems to the writer that the follow- 
ing plan for obviating some of the above 
objections would not be difficult of exe- 
cution, nor so very expensive. 

For the floor joists it would not cost 
much more to use 2x6 or 2x4 pieces 
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spiked close together in one solid row. 
It would take more timber and require 
more labor than the present system, but 
it would be stronger and last better, and 
saves about six inches for each floor in 
the height of the building, or one step 
less in each flight of stairs. 

With metal or solid wood lathing for 
the ceiling plaster, and ordinary flooring 
laid over it, a solid floor is formed with 
no objectionable hollow spaces. 

It will deaden sound, a strong advan- 
tage, as in the present system, the hol- 
low, like adrum, doubles the sound of a 
foot-fall to the people below. 

Every school-boy knows that fire re- 
quires oxygen, the supply of which from 
the absence of hollow spaces and the 
protection afforded by the ceiling plaster, 
and by a layer of mortar or building 
paper under the flooring, is shut off; 
and thus a construction is presented that 
the hottest fire could do little more than 
char. It cannot catch fire except ina 
general conflagration, which would ruin 
the most expensively built fire-proof con- 
struction. 

It cannot catch fire from a defective 
flue, the cause of a large percentage of 
fires, as any flame from the chimney 
could be seen and easily remedied. All 
the exposed work is in full view, and 
there is nowhere space for a spark to 
lodge and burn undiscovered. 

It is rat, dust, and vermin proof. 
There is less vertical wood to shrink 
than in the present system, which from 
that cause often shows cracks in the 
plaster and around the wood finish and 
base. 

The walls and partitions can be built 
in the same system. Interior partitions 
can be built at a very little more cost, of 
inch boards set vertically with solid 
wood lathing nailed diagonally across on 
each side and then plastered. 
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Vertical tongued and grooved boards 
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one and a half inches thick can be cov- 
ered with some fire-proof building paper 
nailed to the center of each board. It 
can then be covered with any wall paper, 
doing away with the mortar and plaster 
entirely. 

Both systems, as can easily be seen, 
are practically proof against any ordi- 
nary fire, and the construction suggest 
ed, while as stiff and strong, will take up 
less space by-three or four inches than 
the present partition. Where there are 
a number of partitions, or where the size 
of lot makes more room necessary, this 
is a very important consideration. 

A very efficient partition where there 
is no support required can be built of 
two thicknesses of solid wood lath laid 
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diagonally, as in diagram. 


Outside walls can be built solidly in 
various ways according to the different 
conditions. The present system might 
safely be used by filling in the hollow 
spaces with a cheap mortar. Probably 
the best construction would be of two by 








six inch pieces, set vertically and close 


together. This braced on the inside 
with solid wood lathing, and outside by 
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the rustic boarding or shingling, would 
be a very strong and durable construc- 
tion, warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer than the present system, and 
impervious to the weather. The details 
of this mode of construction are all very 
simple, and can be worked on the same 
important principle of avoiding hollow 
spaces. 

The cost of this system should not be 
more than eight or ten per cent over a 
building built in the ordinary manner, 
say four or five hundred dollars in a five 
thousand dollar building. 


A Wave. 
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But its advantages would more than 
pay interest on the investment, and the 
building would certainly insure at a 
lower rate. 

Repairs would be less frequent and 
less in cost, doctors’ bills fewer, and the 
mouldy smell so common in old houses 
could certainly never be noticed. Rats 
and mice would not even have a foot- 
hold, and aside from its advantage as a 
safeguard from fire, sanitary reasons 
should be sufficient to make the adoption 


of the improvement a necessity. 
M. G. Bugbee. 





A WAVE. 


O wiILD gray rocks, O weed-green rocks, O white rocks wet with spray, 
By happy waters washed all night, by sunbeams kissed all day, 
Among your rifts a little wave has strayed and lost its way. 


Hither it runs, and thither roves,— but all the gates are fast. 
Where is the echoing entrance now, through which at first it passed ? 
It beats at every outlet whence it say escape at last. 


Il. 


“QO, stay with us!” the rocks: besought, “for bleak though we be and bare, 
We have never so small a crevice but a wave may shelter there, 
And tell us tales of its deep-sea home, of the ocean far and fair.” 


They locked the wave in their wild brown arms, they wooed it as a bride; 
But minute by minute it dwindled there, it sank in the sands and died ; 
And ever it heard with fainter ears the voice of the waves outside. 


The hot sun sucked it up above, the dry sand drank helow,— 
All in the shadow of rugged rocks, more lost it sank and low; 
It died, what time the first small star looked out of the afterglow. 


Now is it gone for evermore, evanished utterly,— 
Unknown it lived and perished there, no dirge for it might be 
Except the endless requiem of the ever-wailing sea. 


Along the shore its sister waves, with joyous song and free, 
In happy band, dance hand in hand, and laugh in careless glee ; 
The rocks are silent ; they alone know /¢hat wave’s history. 


VoL. XIV.—19. 


M. C. Gillington. 
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THERE was an atmosphere of subdued 
excitementin Metropolitanville. Groups 
gathered in earnest converse at the street 
corners, or at what were dignified by the 
name of such, the geometrical definition 
of a corner (where two converging lines 
meet) being hardly realized where the 
character of the construction allowed of 
nothing approximating the nature of a 
straight line. 

’Polyville, as it was familiarly termed 
by its denizens, was nothing more nor 
less than a mining camp in a border 
county ; perhaps not exactly correspond- 
ing to the ideal of Bret Harte, but yet 
containing that characteristic variety of 
peculiarities that similar circumstances 
necessarily gather within the limits ot 
settlements of this nature. Neither 
worse nor better than a hundred of its 
prototypes throughout the State, it could 
boast its ruffians, its gentlemanly gamb- 
lers, its leaven of commonplace citizens, 
and its prospective mineral wealth ; for 
as yet the only fortunes realized had 
been those made in legitimate traffic by 
the proprietor of that thriving caravan- 
sary known as the “ Junction House” 
and the Hebraic keeper of the general 
store. Fortune had so far favored the 
camp’s location as to have separated it 
almost completely from contact with the 
outside world, whereby its inhabitants 
had been perforce reduced, if not to the 
condition of unsophisticated children of 
nature, at least to one of utter ignorance 
concerning anything going on outside 
of its own narrow limits. 

The physical aspect of the place was 
far from inviting : a motley and hetero- 
geneous collection of tents and shanties 
indiscriminately intermixed, with small 
pretence of regularity of arrangement, 
a bleak background of unpicturesquely 
bare hills, and across the muddy stream 


. 


that tumbled sluggishly along its east- 
erly line, an uninteresting vista of sage- 
covered hillocks stretching into the dis- 
tance, mingling finally on the horizon in 
the indistinct bluish mass of mountains 
over towards the Nevada line. 

There was, I repeat, evidently some- 
thing of unusual importance brewing in 
’Polyville ; big Bill Walker, the center 
of an excited group, was indulging in a 
flight of oratory, evidently highly appre- 
ciated by his audience. “ Whiskey Pete” 
(no one had ever heard him designated 
by any other name) was sober, a condi- 
tion unheard of within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. Around the en- 
trance of the Junction House the crowd 
was largest, but the door was closed, a 
circumstance as startling as would be the 


“closing of the doors of a trusted bank 


during business hours. 
“You can’t git in, boys, nohow,” genial 


‘Jack Leary, the proprietor, was explain- 


ing, with his broad back up against the 
closed portal. “Them gents is busy 
taking a line that ’s going from the nor’- 
east corner right bang slap through my 
bar and out of the sou’ west window, and 
if I ain’t a-kicking, don’t you. I don’t 
want to make nothing out of no railroad, 
but I’m hot for this here town, and if 
we ain’t going to just hump it when this 
thing is all fixed, why, my name ain’t 
Jack Leary.” 

“But where’s the darn thing goin’ 
arter it leaves here?” a voice ventured 
from the outskirts of the crowd. 

“That ’s you, Jake Smith, you no ac- 
count piece of coyote meat, with yer 
darned insinuations. I would n’t answer 
yer, if it warn’t for these gentlemen 
here. Why can’t every man of common 
sense see that this here railroad ain't 
going to give away its whole darned bus- 


iness to every sucker that’s curious 
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about it? If any of you fellers knowed 
where that there road was a-going, why, 
you’ d get in and buy up the whole bus- 
iness —”’ 

The door was suddenly opened in- 
wards and the orator nearly tumbled in, 
but was caught and re-established on his 
feet by the twonew-comers, who emerged 
from the house. Roughly dressed in a 
costume evidently intended for tramp- 
ing and carrying surveyors’ implements, 
the young men were each about twenty- 
eight years of age, and of a generally 
prepossessing appearance. 

They nodded pleasantly to the crowd 
of observers agape with curiosity, and 
one of them, jumping upon a box near 
the door, said: “Gentlemen, you under- 
stand our errand here in a general kind 
of way, but for your own interests and 
ours I want to make a more public an- 
nouncement of our purposes, and so will 
ask you to meet us here at noon tomor- 
row, when we will explain more in de- 
tail what is proposed. Please let your 
friends know. Now come in and have 
something, all of you,” and jumping from 
the box he led the crowd into the bar- 
room, where liquid refreshment was duly 
served out and charged to Messrs. Knapp 
and Hatch, “of the advance corps of 
surveyors of the G. T. C. R. R.,” which 
mystic symbols these gentlemen ex- 
plained as representing the Great Trans- 
Continental Rail Road. ' 

For hours previous to the designated 
time all work was suspended in the camp. 
The owners of outlying claims gave 
over for the time being their search for 
the hidden mineral, and eagerly ques- 
tioned their more enlightened neighbors 
as to what it was all about ; the gambler 
forsook his cards and dice, even the 
Junction House bar was deserted, and 
the river flowed along undisturbed by 
eravel-washing miners; an occasional 
Chinaman gazed in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment at this unwonted concourse, and a 
blanketed Digger forgot the stolidity 
that was expected of him, and grunted 
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his disapproval to his papoose-laden 
squaw. 

Promptly at the hour named the ora- 
tors of the occasion mounted the impro- 
vised rostrum, and amida breathless hush 
of expectancy announced, in substance, 
about as follows: that a great syndicate 
of Eastern and Western capitalists were 
building a line of railroad to connect the 
oceans, it being already completed toa 
point not far from the Nevada boundary ; 
that the line through California had been 
by them surveyed up to this point ; that 
of all localities that they had examined 
in the vicinity Metropolitanville offered 
the greatest facilities to the course of the 
said road ; and that they hoped there to 
erect car works, a depot and hotel that 
would eclipse anything the world had yet 
seen; that Smithtown to the north or 
Jonesville to the south mzghz¢ do as a ter- 
minal point, but that the hearts of the 
directors were set on Metropolitanville 
in preference to either ; yet the choice of 
this site depended largely on the mani- 
festation of public-spiritedness, andif the 
citizens acted in concert with the direc- 
tors they could promise each and every 
individual fortunes, to be gained without 
the lifting of a finger in the effort ; that 
to accomplish this desideratum it was 
absolutely incumbent upon the citizens 
of Metropolitanville to organize’ a city 
government, elect proper authorities, 
declare themselves by appropriate reso- 
lutions the ownersof certain lands, which 
they must thereupon proceed to dedicate 
to the G. T. C. R. R.,-which in turn 
would sell it back to whoever wanted it 
at a nominal figure, reserving a right of 
way and sufficient land for their own 
uses ; that the necessity of such a course 
was too self-evident to require proof ; 
that the president of the G. T. C. R. R. 
would himself assure them of the near 
approach of the road, and sign the instru- 
ments that were to make each individual 
wealthy beyond his wildest hopes ; — fin- 
ishing with a glowing picture of Metro- 
politanville a great railway and manufac- 
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turing center, the surrounding plains a 
blossoming paradise, dotted with the 
mansions of the gentlemen whose en- 
richment the G. T. C. R. R. would count 
as its most pleasant memory and among 
its noblest efforts. 

Men stamped and shouted their ap- 
plause, and amid the genera! excitement 
and cheers for the surveyors of the G. T. 
C. R. R., Bill Walker took the stump, 
and in language more vivid and forcible 
than Chesterfieldian, expressed hisentire 
approbation of the scheme. Jack Leary, 
too, dilated on the prospective grandeur 
of ’Polyville, and a stranger named Rug- 
gles gave vent toa polished panegyric 
on the unselfishness and disinterested 
patriotism of railroads in general, and 
of the G. T. C. R. R. in particular, con- 
cluding with a resolution that “the cit- 
izens of Metropolitanville proceed to 
incorporate,” and adding that having 
the honor himself to be a member of the 
legal fraternity, he would gladly offer his 
services gratuitously inany matter apper- 
taining and incident to such incorpora- 
tion. 

Theresolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed amid boundless enthusiasm, and the 
meeting broke up, all seeking the solace 
for their nerves that an excitement so 
unusual warranted them in indulging in. 

Nothing hung fire long in ’Polyville ; 
if summary justice was to be done an 
offender, the same sun that saw the 
crime beheld its expiation. If it was 
decreed that the morals of the commun- 
ity demanded that some unfortunate be 
“run out of fown,” he or she was given 
no opportunity to plead or argue, but a 
dozen pair of brawny arms conducted 
the proscribed to the river bank,— and 
not infrequently immersed them in 
thestream. Sonow, it being determined 
that ‘Polyville was to be a regular city 
with mayor and common council and 
other necessary officers and dignitaries, 
but little time was allowed to intervene 
between the dates of the mass-meeting 
and of the election, which the suave and 
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disinterested Mr. Ruggles, the self-ap- 
pointed counsel, declared it necessary to 
hold. 

No great reform is accomplished with- 
out serious opposition, and a few discon- 
tented spirits led by that notorious ele- 
ment of discord, Jake Smith, ventured 
to lift their voices in condemnation and 
derision. The first offense was pun- 
ished by the simple but complete im- 
mersion ot these delinquents in the 
river, but a repetition, it was declared, 
would be summarily visited with strang- 
ulation, and there is no record of any 
case in which the offender was called 
upon to plead to a prior conviction. 

Elaborate placards were posted in 
prominent places, bearing the inscrip- 
tion: 


To ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, take notice, that 
at a mass-meeting of the citizens of Metropolitanville, 
held June 4th, 18—, it was unanimously resolved, 
that the said city of Metropolitanville do incorporate. 
An Election is hereby ordered to be held July 4th, 
18—, for the acceptance of a Charter and the Elec- 
tion of City Officials. The said Charter can be ex- 
amined at the Junction House. Polls open from 6 
A. M. to 6 P. M. 


In the meantime the gentlemanly sur- 
veyors measured and staked out the 
country for miles around, marking 
streets, and avenues, and squares, and 
denoting the same on a large and bril- 
liantly colored canvas that covered an 
entire side of the bar-room of the Junc- 
tion House, and which delineated the 
country cut up as a huge checker-board, 
which was explained to mean sections, 
quarter-sections, and town lots, ad znfin- 
ttum. This was always the center of at- 
traction for the frequenters of the place, 
who acrimoniously disputed among 
themselves the course of the prospective 
road and the sites of their own locations. 

So ’Polyville for a month was in a con- 
stant state of ferment. Claims might 
have been jumped with impunity, and 
the diligent Mongol and the unpreten- 
tious Digger gathered a rich harvest 


. 
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from the abandoned dumps. The iso- 
lated position of the place, as I have said, 
protected it from the encroachments of 
any large influx of population, and the 
occasional miner who found his way 
thither during this period was looked 
upon with disfavor by the original set- 
tlers, as being a prospective sharer in 
the benefits to accrue ; and none left the 
settlement, fearing lest in their absence 
they might forfeit their share of the 
spoils. Despite the surveyors’ warning 
that no working gangs would come in 
sight for some months yet, prospecting 
parties were continually out on the gaz 
vive for the approach of such, and it re- 
quired considerable tact to prevent a 
deputation toiling across the interven- 
ing mountains into Nevada, to meet and 
welcome the authors of their prospective 
prosperity. 

There was considerable rivalry regard- 
ing the division of offices; there were 
three candidates for the mayoralty, 
which, considering that it was an unsal- 
aried position, showed a commendable 
spirit of disinterested patriotism; and 
party spirit ran so high that the river 
metaphorically ran red with the blood of 
‘Polyville’s best and bravest. Positions 
on the city council went begging, while 
the offices of constable and city treas- 
urer were bones of bitter contention. 
But on the whole there was not, perhaps, 
a much larger percentage of violent 
deaths that month than ’Polyville was 
accustomed to see, and the few who 
were “ planted” temporarily —“until the 
new  bone-yard is built ’— could be well 
spared, for there was so much more for 
the survivors. 

A violent excitement occurred one 
morning when it was announced that 
“the president ” had arrived during the 
night. ‘“ Rid in on his own mustang, — 
as likely looking a critter as I’ve seed 
for along day,” as Jack Leary expressed 
it, (but whether referring to the quad- 
ruped or biped doth not appear,) intro- 
ducing to the early frequenters of his 
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hostelrya dignified, white-haired old gen- 
tleman, attired in somber black, and in 
addition to the solidest of gold watch- 
chains, wearing a pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles that added a benignity to his 
physiognomy that would have caused 
the most suspicious to confide in him 
implicitly. He assented cheerfully to 
a respectful invitation to address the 
populace, and repeated in substance 
what had been already said, adding even 
more positive assurances of ’Polyville’s 
future greatness, darkly intimating, how- 
ever, that he feared designing specula- 
tors at “the Bay” had become conver- 
sant with the plans of the G. T. C. R. 
R., and that he anticipated awakening 
any morning to see long lines of settlers’ 
wagons hurrying thitherwards to par- 
take of the advantages that he desired 
to reserve for his audience alone. 

“ Let’s have that there election right 
off,” an impatient and eager listener sug- 
gested. 

“No, no, gentlemen, everything must 
be done in order. We must be sure of 
our ground, and you of yours. I learn 
that the eminent San Francisco lawyer, 
Mr. Ruggles, is a fellow-townsman of 
yours. Consult with him how to pro- 
ceed ; you could have no better adviser. 
I myself shall be with you for a few 
weeks, and my best services are entirely 
at your disposal.” 

And the courtly old gentleman cor- 
dially grasped the many rough hands 
that were extended to him on all sides. 

Finally, there dawned upon Metropol- 
itanville the day that alike celebrated 
the anniversary of the country’s inde- 
pendence, and heralded the dawn of its 
prosperity to the newly created munici- 
pality. The Junction House did an un- 
usually thriving trade, and as universal 
suffrage was construed to mean “ vote 
early and often,” the ballot boxes dis- 
closed a total vote just treble the num- 
ber of the voters; but the absence of 
challenges amply proved the purity of 
the election, and when the polls were 
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closed promptly at 6 P. M., candidates 
and constituents alike gathered in their 
usual place of assembly, to “ liquor up” 
and hear the returns. When the result 
was announced, showing the unanimous 
acceptance of the charter, and that the 
mayoralty had been accorded to the 
genial Leary, a spontaneous outburst of 
enthusiasm conclusively evidenced the 
fact that no hard feelings were cherished 
by the opposition, and the liquor flowed 
at the expense of the house with un- 
wonted liberality ; for what cared “ his 
honor, the mayor,” for an outlay so in- 
significant, as compared with the rich 
harvests to be reaped from the strangers 
who were te inundate ’Polyville when 
the rails of the G. T. C. R. R. were 
laid diagonally through the ground floor 
of the Junction House. 

Impressed with the necessity of haste, 
the council, under the supervision of 
Messrs. Knapp, Hatch, Ruggles, and 
“the president,” hastened to. dedicate 
by appropriate resolutions and convey- 
ances a vast tract of land totheG. T. C. 
R. R., which that noble corporation, by 
its estimable president, accepted. with 
due gratitude, “ solely,” as he remarked, 
“ad majorem Metropolitanville g/ori- 
am,” a sentiment loudly applauded by 
the camp. A land office was opened in 
the Junction House, and applications 
poured in for sections, quarter-sections, 
and town lots, as designated on the map 
that exhibited ’Polyville’s future glories, 
depot, hotel, cathedral, opera house and 
all. 

So abundant were the applications 
and so loud the denunciations of the 
late comers, that the “board of mana- 
gers,’ (Knapp, Hatch, Ruggles, and 
“the president,”) to avoid bloodshed 
and satisfy all, hit upon the happy ex- 
pedient of drawing for choice, to which 
end each applicant’s wants were regis- 
tered, the map numbered accordingly, 
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and tickets prepared in due form. The 
price per acre was made fifty cents, “so 
as to be within the reach of all,” and 
there was no hesitancy on the part of the 
prospective millionaires in begging, bor- 
rowing, and stealing enough to purchase 
land sufficient to form, in each case, a re- 
spectable town site. Coin and gold dust 
piled into the coffers of the G. T. C. R. 
R.; at the end of one day no man in 
’Polyville was without a princely estate, 
duly evidenced by deeds which were 
models of technical legal phraseology, 
establishing a clear title in the grantees, 
as Mr. Ruggles’s certificate clearly dem- 
onstrated. Dissatisfaction was quelled 
by the private assurance to each and 
every purchaser of even the most outly- 
ing tracts that the G. T.C. R. R. would 
make a special digression in his favor, 
and content reigned supreme. 


Night brooded over the placid city; 
the last reveler had sunk to rest at the 
foot of the Junction House bar ; clouds 
on the face of the moon gave a ghastly 
appearance to four figures that stealth- 
ily led their mustangs, with muffled 
hoofs, out over the dreary plain; and 
gave them an unearthly and uncanny 
form as they mounted and sped swiftly 
away into the distance. 

Daylight dawned in ’Polyville, but it 
heralded a day of sorrow and anguish: 
the mayor arose to find his erstwhile 
overflowing till bare and empty ; clerk, 
treasurer, constable, and councilmen, 
awoke to the realization that civic hon- 
ors are a delusion and a snare, and 
the populace at large was aroused to 
bewail its squandered dust and its vio- 
lated faith. 

’Polyville is still awaiting the coming 
of its promised glory, and Smithtown to 
the north and Jonesville to the south 
guffaw loudly at the discomfiture of 
their neighbors. 

N. H. Castle. 





The Month of June at Big Meadows. 


THE MONTH OF JUNE-AT BIG MEADOWS. 


THE Big Meadows lie in 
one of those out of the way 
places in California which 
few people have heard of and still fewer 

In a basin in the north- 
ern Sierras, between the 
eastern and western sum- 
mits, they forever lie in re- 
pose, their quiet placidity 
suggesting peace on earth and good will 
to.man. 

Three tributaries unite near the out- 
let of the Meadows to form the west 
branch of the Feather River. One of 
them enters at the upper end. The 
other two arise on the plain. No in- 
fancy have these streams, for they start 
into being from springs, the largest of 
which has sufficient volume of water to 
float a ship. The other is, relatively, a 
small affair, but up through white and 
dancing sands it bubbles forever and for- 
ever. 

Slowly and silently, like beings under 
restraint, these waters meander through 
the valley, but when they reach the out- 
let they plunge with wild glee into a cafi- 
on, and, impatient for their ocean home, 
rush forward in a mad race till they leave 
the Sierras far behind. The monotony 
of the vast expanse of green grass is re- 
lieved by glints of the river, that gleam 
through openings in their fringes of wil- 
lows. Where the valley and the up- 
lands meet, the leaves of many clumps 
of silver poplars, in the very joy of ex- 
istence, dance in the breeze, or quiver 
when not a breath of airis stirring. The 
immediate shores on either side rise ab- 
ruptly into high hills, clothed tothe very 
top with evergreen trees, of a hue con- 
trasting with and relieving that of the 
meadows below. 

Beyond the first range of hills, but in 


June First. 


have visited. 


Useful in- 
formation 
gathered en 
voyage. 


distance not remote, Mount Lassen rears 
his crest eleven thousand feet into the 
blue above. There he reigns — 


**On a throne of rocks in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of snow.” 


To the north of Lassen the Black 
Buttes, six or seven in number, lifting 
their jagged, worn peaks in air, tell of 
volcanic throes and later elemental wars. 


Will some genius in a 
happy moment coina word June Second. 
to serve as a substitute for 
“Big”? Let us have a word that will 
express magnitude, and extent, and at 
the same time be musical to the ear, — 
one that may be woven into poetry with- 
out damning the poem, or that can be 
written in prose without suggesting the 
absence of linguistic ability on the part 
of the writer ? 

We are almost there. 


Yes: Big Meadows — 
containing many thousand June Third. 
acres of grazing land — 
balmily sleeps in a deep basin encircled 
by a chain of mountains ; over its sur- 
face ripple hues and expressions varied 
as those of the sea. The long grass, lux- 
uriant in growth and rich in sustenance, 
affords food for many head of cattle, and 
as they wade knee-deep’ in First 
its dank verdure they add_ pression — 
another feature to a land- Morning. 
scape unsurpassed in beauty. Twenty- 
five miles away, Mount Lassen shows 
his snowy side dazzling in the morning 
rays, and further on the Black Buttes 
rear their sombre heads — shifting their 
tints to suit the moods of the sun. The 
Feather River flows silently through 


im- 
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places enchanting as ever Nature de- 
vised. Winding through the meadows, 
its course is marked by a growth of 
small trees, which shade its banks and 
furnish shelter from the heat to the pa- 
tient fisherman, who sits and angles day 
after day, and I may say, night after 
night. On its moist borders, in many 
places, blooms a lily which spreads its 
dark, broad leaf to the stream, and in the 
midst a gorgeous flower “opens up its 
heart of gold.” To the north, at the foot 
of the mountain, lies a green mound said 
to be an ancient Indian burial place. 
Huts, in clusters of two and three, are 
to be seen in many places on the out- 
skirts of the meadows. Here, also, 
thrifty farmers have made homes, and 
gathered about them the comforts of 
life. 


A slight haze gives the 
scene a deeper meaning 
than could be found in the 
bold glare of the sun. Yet how little of 
that meaning is revealed to me. My 
sensibility is shrouded, like 
the day, and I find no an- 
swering touch to my ap- 
peal for an enlarged con- 


June Fourth. 


Second 
View: froma 
Pile of Rocks 
on the Moun- 


tain Side. 
sciousness. 

At the outmost rim of things to the 
west, dim, ghost-like, arises Mount 
Lassen —a rift in his side showing 
patches of snow—and on the far hori- 
zon buttes on buttes appear. Lightly 
my eyes pass the line where opens the 
pale purple bloom of the grass, and more 
lightly sweep above the tule’s deeper 
shade. Coldly my color instinct slum- 
bers—nothing I feel—yet I know, 
some day, somewhere, my soul will 
shed its dross and respond to the calls 
made from without. 


Nowhere else in Califor- 
nia have I seen or heard 
such a variety of birds. In 
the early morning their day begins, and 
every note is to be heard in the concert. 


June Fifth. 
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One strange sound, like a Pea « 
plaint of sadness, comesin Perch on the 
at regular intervals, and Mountain. 
forms the minor chord that seems a ne- 
cessary accompaniment to all things 
earthly. 

As the day advances and the visible 
heat hangs shimmering in the air, the 
birds lose their enthusiasm, and the in- 
sects of the woods take up the song in 
their own way, carrying it on monoto- 
nously, until repose wooes the soul and 
the eyelids close to a sleep beneath the 
greenwood tree, where in dreams we 
might see dryads and other. charmed 
creatures of the forest, were it not for 
the intrusion of the pestilential ant, 
whose bigness and perseverance would 
chase the poetry from the fancy of Ariel 
himself. In despair I open my sleep- 
laden eyes to the meadows below, where- 
on the lazy cows munch the grass — be- 
times switching their tails and waving 
their ears to chase the small flies floating 
in swarms across the fields and distract- 
ing all living things they come upon. 


As I look long upon the 
mountain side opposite un- 
der thenecromancy of chas- 
ing clouds and changing light, an ugly. 
bare place is revealed — not marring the 
beauty of the whole, but 
rather accentuating and il- 
luminating it—as does a 
single fault an otherwise monotonously 
perfect character. 


June Sixth. 


From 
Rocks. 


the 


The heat of the day had 
passed, and as we dreamed June Seventh. 
and dawdled in a grove of 
blooming, odorous chemisal, we became 
conscious of some mysterious transfor- 
mation lighting the woods and glorifying 
the meadows. The sun, by some subtle 
knowledge of his own, transfixed a dark 
mass of cloud above the mountain, and 
bound it about with gold. The jagged 
shape, sharply defined, deceived the 
senses into a belief that it was not a 
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thing vaporous and unsubstantial, but a 
black rock caught up and held aloft by 
some potency unknown to man. Below 
it lay irregular bands of gold, pale but 
glowing. Above the whole, streaming 
in purple lines, ran rays far up into the 
faint green ether. 

Suddenly the eternal order of nature 
prevailed and these strange forms melted 
away, to be replaced by others, and the 
whole heavens became a moving field of 
divine color, the vision bounded by the 
snow-clad front of Mount Lassen. 


Arrived: Eight profes- 
sional fishermen ; two pho- 
tographers ; several Ionic 
pillars of the temple of learning; and 
the ubiquitous married couple of supe- 
rior birth and culture. Hence, with me 
it is a case of arrested development of 
the zesthetic feeling. 


June Eighth. 


Meadows and mountains 
still beautiful, but these are 
small matters now, for as 
yet the chief parts in the month’s com- 
edy are not definitely assigned. The 
seething of the human elements, the 
struggles for the best beds, the best 
tables, the best of everything, by every- 
body, makes it look as if the grand 
epoch of the brotherhood of man had 
beeni ndefinitely postponed and not 
even dreamed of, save in thy philoso- 
phy, O Edward Bellamy. 


June Ninth. 


Nothing decided yet. 

June Tenth. Meadows lovely. 
Hallelujah! It is all over 
June Eleventh. and settled. The married 
couple of superior culture 
did it. J—— and his party are at the top 
of the heap. Am glad ; now that we are 
ranked and know our respective places 
in society’s swim, we can go on and be 

our own true, joyous selves. 
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Went forth once more, 
and encountered in one of June Twelfth. 
the mountain paths, skirt- 
ing the meadows, a typical miner — an 
argonaut of ’49. He looked a moving 
image of red clay, as he trod the dusty 
road by the side of Nicodemus, a trusty 
mule, on whose back was piled a miner’s 
outfit. Being made much of, y* argo- 
naut opened up his soul, and discoursed 
of early times, when a white man had a 
chance. He had known Peter Lassen 
personally, and aired a new theory in 
regard to the cause of hismurder. The 
plot wound in and out. In this day 
when plots are considered vulgar, and 
minds are worn out in analysis, it was 
hard to catch on; but it sounded like 
this :— 

Peter Lassen had a lot of land ; was 
obliged to mortgage it, but secretly re- 
served from lien a fewacres. Three bad 
men. They suspect the existence of a 
wondrously rich mine on these reserved 
acres. Peter Lassen found dead — bad 
men exult — they turn to the pet acres; 
they dig; they sweat ; they toil. The 
mine eludes them; it remains unobjec- 
tified in the minds of the three wicked 
men, “and good enough for them.” 

And other tales of like nature, the 
point or nub always being the fate of “a 
rich find” that in some mean and under- 
handed way had never realized. 


Y° argonaut and his 
steed, Nicodemus, posing June Thirteenth. 
variously for enterprising 
photographers. 


Nicodemus has run 
away —y* argonaut dis- June Fourteenth. 
consolate, and relates in 
husky tones their wild adventures by 
flood and field. 


Nicodemus is found. 
A strange craft puffing 
along, spoiling the beauty 
of the Feather River, blew a shrill blast 


June Fifteenth. 
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with its whistle, and Nicodemus from 
his hiding place ran out to see; and 
when he saw, he expressed his grief in 
such strange, wild accents that his mas- 
ter, hearing, exultantly went forth and 
brought him in to camp. 


Leaving the hotel | 
June Sixteenth. penetrated the woods 
eastward, and at the end 
of about half a mile came upon: a saw 
mill, outside the meadows themselves, 
the loveliest spot in this section of coun- 
try. The mill has its history, and part 
of it is the long, staunch friendship of 
two bachelors, who for twenty-five years 
have lived here together in peace — nev- 
er going away for longer than a day or 
so at a time. : 

The Feather River, though rather a 
cloudy —and in some places unclean 
looking — stream has many a romance 
to render charming its lazy flow, and 
has furnished many a quarrel among mill 
owners to balance up its account. 


The eight fishermen 

June Seventeenth.came in about 9 A. M. 

They met at table over a 

baked trout and a bottle of wine, and 

becoming inspired, threw vivid side 
lights upon the art of fishing. 


Tremendous flutter! A 
man — supposed to be eli- 
gible in the matrimonial 
telegraphed for quarters. 


June Eighteenth. 
market — has 


Has arrived —is only 

June Nineteenth. seventeen—still, is better 

than none. Whither are 

we drifting? Are most of the marriages 
made in heaven now ? 


Overheard a number of 
June Twentieth, men on the porch ex- 
changing views in regard 

to the origin of the Meadows. 
B— said there must be a large lake 
underneath, covered with a boggy soika 
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few feet in depth—thus accounting for 
the continued moisture throughout the 
year, and for the failure to drain the 
meadows by a cut constructed for that 
purpose several years since. 

G—said he felt convinced that he 
gazed upon the crater of an extinct vol- 
cano, and called attention to evidences 
of volcanic action round about. 

W-— said he grieved for his ignorance, 
but he feared he knew but little about 
it. 

The chief difference observable be- 
tween a group ot men and a group of 
women talking .is not in the matter of- 
fered, but in the manner of offering it. 
A man regards his intellectual offspring 
with profound respect and affection ; 
the puniest and the sickliest he presents 
with dignity. Women, on the contrary, 
always appeal to the world to tolerate 
their ideas. Why? 


A rage has broken out 
for Indian baskets. The 
young married man of 
culture started it. His astral soul had 
projected itself into the near future, and 
with prophetic vision he beheld a land 
bereft of the Indian—no more Minne- 
hahas —no more Shacknasty Jims ; bur- 
ied would be the tomahawk for ever and 
aye, when no more the noble red man 
chased the deer on the mountain wild, 
no more flashed his lighted pine knot to 
spear the fish moving in the depths be- 
low. Then, indeed, would America be 
desolate, and the one touch of romance 
on her borders be as a tale that is told ; 
then would the Lord Fauntleroy cut of 
hair, stolen from the Digger, bé known 
as an infamy in history ; and then — In- 
dian baskets will fetch a big price. 

Mrs. G—, having surreptitiously and 
with unseemly alacrity secured several 
at reasonable rates, is regarded as a self- 
ish being, and capable of harboring the 
unholy design of creating a trust in the 
art products of Jim’s Sally, Levy’s Mar- 
tha, or Bob’s Molly and Piute Charley’s 


June Twenty- 


first. 
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Jane, who are all to the fore with baskets 
for sale. 

Big Meadows Jim, with a dramatic 
fervor engendered by daily companion- 
ship with a lean larder, his gaunt hand 
resting on a loose belt, talks of days that 
are no more; the pathos of his voice 
touches his coldest hearer ; “ Long time 
ago — big white man roast ox; he eat 
some — then Indian eat — me eat heap, 
you bet —long time ago. Now no big 
white man — no ox — no eat ; long time 
ago, very good — now, no good.” 





Mrs. G—, besides a 
June Twenty- heavy leaning towards 
second, 


Indian bric-a-brac, posses- 
ses a cherub boy, in everlasting search 
of information. She was, consequently, 
presented with an Indian doll — presum- 
ably by a Mahala—accompanied with 
the following lines : 


Two round black eyes, 
A mouth of any size, 
But one that never cries, 
Has my papoose. 


Strapped to a back 
Like any common pack 
Or other vulgar sack, 
Goes my papoose. 


Strange things are seen 
In field and forest green, 
Aglow with silver sheen, 

By my papoose ; 


Yet, mute, it basks 
And no one’s patience tasks, 
For ne’er a question asks 

My sweet papoose. 


Mrs. G— swallowed the rebuke, and 
pinched Johnny’s leg underneath the 
table just as he put out his hand to meas- 
ure off on his arm the length of the last 
fish he had just — almost caught. 


I do not know which is 
the most disheartening 
spectacle, a small-minded 
woman trying to enjoy a magazine paper 


June Twenty- 
third. 
Veranda. 
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by one of our high lights on a living 
question, or a large-minded woman grap- 
pling with the intricacies of the last fad 
in fancy work. Neither can ever hope 
to reach heaven. 


Trees—their names, 
height, breadth, nature, 
and value—having served 
as subject matter for an hour’s discus- 
sion, a mercenary rhymster threw off 
the following : 


June Twenty- 
fourth. 


‘* Of all the trees be mine 
The stately sugar pine ; 
The reason plain you ‘Il see : 
There ’s money in the tree.” 


A strange vehicle 
stopped in front of the 
hotel. A large, black- 
eyed, bare-headed woman sat in the front 
seat with the reins in her hands. In the 
back part of the wagon —rolling with 
pillows, beds, pots, and pans — were ba- 
bies, gipsy babies, their shining eyes 
staring at the ladies seated on the ve- 
randa. One beautiful creature of sixteen, 
whose hat rolled back beneath white 
plumes, showing all her youth and rich 
coloring, carried her baby in her arms. 
They alighted, and before pitching their 
tent for the night began to skirmish 
for gudgeons and gold. The elder wo- 
man, possessed of a ready wit and a rat- 
tling tongue, was far too sparkling and 
good looking, in hertawdry finery, to be 
called anything but a diversion. 

Had my fortune told —and for the 
first time. Ah me! strange —- strange! 
And it all happened because of a lost 
letter! Ah me—how different my life 
would have been. Lack-a-day, what sad 
revealings by the stars and palmistry ! 


June Twenty- 
Jifth. 


Rumpus in the house— 
stealthy noises arouse sus- 
picion — flour and bacon 
gone — stolen from the cellar. Yes, in- 
deed, sad revealings by the stars and 
palmistry ! 


Midnight. 








800 


And the Fourth of July 
a few days looking for- 
O Spirit of 76, 
seek us not in this far retreat; pass us 
as beings dead to the finer motives that 
move the patriot heart. Yes, do! 


June Twenty- 
sixth. 
Clouds and wind. ward. 


Alas! He wouldn't. 
The whole county is fired, 
and will celebrate here, at 
this hotel. There is music in the air. 
Adios, ye heavenly visitants — peace, 
joy, comfort, the charitable mind that 
pardoned a country’s fault. 


June Twenty- 
seventh, 


A rain, cold and dis- 
heartening, has set in. 
Stoves are to be reset. 
And indoor life must be borne with for 
a while. Amusement for the feminine 
world must consist of music, gossip, and 
stories. 

(*A sample story, entitled, “Quick Tran- 
sit; or How a College-bred Lady went 
Shooting ” : — 

It happened on the Columbia River, 
at a point forever sacred from mention. 
Some men, daring in enterprise, had 
there established a salmon cannery, and 
down the mountain side for their own 
convenience they had constructed a 
chute, crude, indeed, but answering well 
their purpose. 

Not far away, nestling in asunny dale, 
and with its door open to rich and poor 
alike — so be it they had aspiring minds 
— stood a hostelry, shunned by the fash- 
ionable and frivolous, but frequented by 
women of larger mind; those to whom 
vulgar contact with men or women, un- 
developed spiritually, bred shudders of 
pain and disgust unutterable — high 
souls, to whom the sun, moon, and stars 
imparted their mystic meanings. 

As queen amongst them stood one 
whose ample person carried a dignity 
even into the meaner acts of her daily 
life. Alone she loved communion with 
the very heart of our common mother; 
and, alone, many a long walk in broad 


June Twenty- 


Eighth. 
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soles she took at early morn or dewy eve 
as fancy prompted. The secret caves, 
the hidden paths, all rose to meet her, 
and mark themselves her own. 

One day the solemn violet eyes lifting 
to the mountain top betrayed a growing 
desire to scale its height. Anon, we 
saw her stand meditatively near the 
head of the chute. With the stately, 
placid manner common to those who 
think before they act, she remained a mo- 
ment, contemplating its length. A never 
ending line of fine parallel logs conveyed 
no terror to her soul. Stepping over 
the outer log, her feet no sooner touched 
the central ones — polished by the fric- 
tion of thousands of cords of wood — 
than they slipped from beneath her, and 
away she dashed for the cannery below. 

Slower at first, but gathering momen- 
tum as time passed, her person steadied 
by her parasol, held rigidly aloft and 
turned inside out, her speed finally out- 
stripped that of a race horse, for with 
the rapidity of lightning she flashed, 
breathless, down the narrowtrack. With 
limbs extended, with garments torn and 
smeared in the oil of the chute, she 
darted into the cannery —a pale, worn 
smile of surprise alone marring the re- 
pose of that classic face. There be those 
who say that as she madly sped to her 
destination below she presented, proba- 
bly, the most striking picture of uncon- 
ventional womanhood seen in this, or 
any age. 

However, she arose, shook into form 
what clothing remained to her, re- 
vamped her parasol, and left the cannery 
with more dignity than she had entered 
it,and departed on the early morning 
stage. 


The rain is over; the 
other side of the picture, 
withits uncaught, shifting 
mountain mysteries, is but a memory of 
yesterday. Blue noses and overcoats 
are retired in favor of red noses and 
jumpers. The air is clear and electric. 


June Twenty- 
ninth. 
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No particle of dust is afloat to remind 
one of earth. Piney odors steal from 
the forest, ravishing our senses as we 
stroll to make our adieux to the Old 
Mill, and on our return the fragrant 
warmth, greeting us from the meadows, 
proclaims the re-installation of His Maj- 
esty the Sun. 


The meadows, un- 
changed, stretch away, 
calm and serene; the 


June Thirtieth. 


earthly paradise, pictured by the inner 
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eye when the world of sound lies low, 
and the spirit is free to build its castles, 
is realized. Yet—ah, yet —as with all 
things realized, over its charm has passed 
a dull film—my enthusiasm is chilling, 
and all unseen are Crescent, Greenville; 
Cinder Cone, and many a valley between. 
The first full breath was intoxicating — 
the second charged with bliss ; the third, 
tempered by a cool current, blowing 
from no one knows whither, marks my 
return to reason, and—we must part. 
Hail, beautiful Meadows, and farewell! 
Laura Lyon White. 





PAF. 


For three months our surveying crew, 
which consisted of fourteen men beside 
the engineer-in-chief, had been slowly 
working its way up a valley in the Cas- 
cade Mountains known as the Wenatchie. 
It was now October and already the mer- 
ciless frost had touched each tender 
flower and leaf with its white, deathly 
fingers. To those who live in cities the 
first cold, dreary wind that tells of ap- 
proaching winter is thought little about ; 
but to us miles from any habitation of 
man, save perhaps an indian camp, with 
only our tents for houses, the snowy sea- 
son of the year is not altogether a pleas- 
ant one to contemplate. 

On the evening my story begins we 
had just come in from work, and five or 
six of the, boys, including myself, were 
discussing winter weather. Near by 
sat Charlie Woodman reading a book. 
“Slim” Andrews, the rear flagman, was 
making a clumsy attempt to sew up a 
rent in his trousers, while old “ Pap” 
Watkins, the most faithful man of the 
entire party, was engaged in sharpening 
his ax; nowand then drawing his thumb 
across its keen edge. 


“Well, ‘ Prophet,’ git that brain o’ 
yourn to workin’ and tell us what kind 
o’ a winter we’re goin’ to have,” said 
Slim, addressing a rather quaint looking 
man, who, though without uttering a 
word thus,far, kept his head shaking 
ominously. 

“Bad winter. Deep snow. Forty 
degrees below. Ice ten feet thick. Bad 
winter. Bad winter,” he replied in a 
monotone. 

“’T ain’t a thousand mile off either, or 
you can shoot my old hat,” responded 
Pap Watkins. “I hada touch of rheu- 
matiz yesterday”’; then catching sight 
of Charlie Woodman’s book he glanced 
hurriedly over the youth’s shoulder to 
learn the title, and continued, “At it 
again, hey? How many times have I 
endeavored to illustrate to you the de- 
moralizin’ effects produced by novel 
readin’ ?” 

* But Pap, use some reason: this is 
Scott’s great Ivanhoe,” protested the 
young man in a piping voice. 

-“Tvanhoe or Ivanrake, what’s the 
difference?” demanded Mr. Watkins, 
putting down his ax and whetstone and 
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clambering excitedly upon top of the 
nearest stump. “Boys, let me inform 
you once and for all that novels — nov- 
els have ruined, utterly ruined, the mind 
of many a person in this ‘land of the 
free and home of the brave.’ Actually 
Dime novels, dog take ‘em, dime 


” 


so. 
novels, ah — 

“Hurrah for Pap! Everybody hip, 
hip, hurrah!” shouted Charley. 

Weall cheered lustily, which I thought 
pleased Mr. Watkins very much, as he 
gazed first at one of us and then at an- 
other with a look of perfect approval. 

“Some years ago,” he went on to say, 
“T started to peruse a sensational work 
of fiction called David Copper—:come- 
body, I don’t remember his prodigious 
name ; but anyway the book so disgusted 
me I ran to the stove and throwed it in. 
Novels, gentlemen, novels are worse in 
their effects than intoxicating beverages. 
They poison —” 

At this juncture the cook, a #ervous, 
frail man, who wasalways in a hurry, and 
who complained of ill treatment if every 
one were not seated at the table before 
he brought on the food, began beating a 
furious tattoo on a huge tin pan, and 
forthwith we all rushed off to supper. 

Mr. Watkins, however, endeavoring to 
be punctual, sprained his ankle slightly 
in getting down fromthe stump on which 
we left him standing, and soon after we 
had seated ourselves and begun eating 
with the ravenous appetites unknown to 
any save surveyors, he limped sadly into 
the tent. 

He was a man of perhaps fifty-five 
years, and for aught we knew he may 
have been older, for time had deeply 
wrinkled his sunken cheeks and high 
forehead, while all but a few of his front 
teeth were gone. His blue eyes, be- 
neath heavy arching brows, shone at 
times with a strange light, and long 
straggling locks of grayish hair clustered 
about his neck. , 

We always regarded Mr. Watkins as 
an exceedingly queer person. When 
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talking he tried to use the largest words 
possible, and in frequent attempts at or- 
atory he made many ludicrous mistakes, 
which we pretended not to notice, al- 
though sometimes I could hardly sup- 
press my mirth. He detested the sight 
of a novel; good literature or bad was 
the same to him; and he lectured: the 
boys persistently concerning works of 
fiction and the evil they caused. To 
humor him, I remember, Slim Andrews 
once threw a trashy book into the fire. 
The old man changed his wearing ap- 
parel regularly every two months. Yet 
despite these peculiarities he was so 
thoroughly good natured and kind that 
no one could have helped liking him. 
“Pap’s the life of the camp,” the engi- 
neer often remarkec ; and indeed I never 
saw a more faithful worker than he was. 

“Paplooks smilin’ as a basket of chips,” 
said the Prophet that night, as we sat 
chatting around the fire. 

“TI was just meditatin’,” he replied, 
“just kind of dreamin’ of Peggorty. 
You know she’s my gal. Her right 
name’s Alice ; but I nicknamed her Peg- 
gorty when she was alittle tot. Yes, 
boys, on the last day of November I’m 
going to bid you farewell, and then wend 
my way toward my ranch down on the 
Columbia. There I'll ruminate for 
a while, and on Christmas mornin’ will 
be in Califor’ny with my daughter. A 
Christmas surprise. Won't it be a sur- 
prise, too? She don’t know I’m com- 
in’, bless her sweet heart ; it’s ten years 
since I seen her last. She was only six 
then. How she must have changed by 
this time! I wonder and wonder how 
she’ll look. The gal’s neat as a pin. 
Her letters air allus so. I tell ye Peg- 
gorty ’s a lady, boys, if old Pap is her 
dad. She's a lady every inch of her.” 

“Why have you stayed away from 
your daughter so long ?”’ I asked. 

“Well, this is how it happened. You 
see, I come out to Califor’ny in the gold 
huntin’ days, — in the good old days of 
'49, when all men were happy. I was a 
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youngster then, strong as an ox, and 
chuck full of wordly ambition. I deter- 
mined to make a fortune, so I got a pick 
and shovel and sailed in. 

“T struck pay dirt right soon, and 
made money hand over fist. After the 
gold excitement had died out, and the 
country begin to get settled up, I thought 
some of marryin’ and leadin’ a respecta- 
ble lite, for I’d been a regular terror. 
Why, many and many a time I’ve 
whipped out a six-shooter, and told a 
tenderfoot to dance the best jig he ever 
did in his life. I knew money could win 
pretty near any woman, and havin’ quite 
a stake already, it didn’t take long to 
find a wife. She was a beauty, too, as 
well as true as gold. 

“ Some way, —though I never could 
exactly account for it, unless Providence 
thought I needed to be taken down a 
notch, — but after my marriage my luck 
changed. I got to speculatin,’ and at 
one rattle lost pretty much all the money 
I had. Then the baby was born, and I 
lost my wife. 

“Tt’s darned hard, boys,when a man 
that’s been worth his thousands loses it 
all, besides a wife dearer to him than all 
the money in the world. I got desper- 
ate. There was no chance in Californy 
forme. I found it out after afew years 
of strugglin’, and every time I looked at 
my little gal I said to myself, ‘Some 
day you'll be a fine lady.’ I left there, 
tellin’ my sister, who had lately arrived 
from York State, that I’d send money 
now and then for the support of Peg- 
gorty, and that I’d only be gonea short 
time. 

“The money went all right, but I said 
I’d never go back till I could see my 
child happy, — an independent woman, 
so she would n't have to slave all her 
days, as most women are compelled to 
(lo. Now, boys, in a little over a month 
[ leave you ; yes, and I’m glad.” 

“ Yes, Pap, it ’s a blamed hard crowd,” 
said Charley Woodman. 

“Now, I don’t mean that; I mean 
I'll be glad to see Peggorty,” reiterated 
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Mr. Watkins ; and during the week that 
followed he talked of little else. 

About once a fortnight the “ packers” 
arrived from the nearest settlement, 
fifty miles distant, bringing with them 
fresh supplies, and also what letters or 
papers there might be for us. We ex- 
pected them any time now, as they had 
been absent nearly a month, and our 
stock of provisions, which was generally 
limited, grew less each day. 

“T’m gittin’ darned tired o’ livin’ on 
nothin’ but beans and bacon,” said one 
of the axmen. “ Before long we ’ll all be 
mere shadders. Won't that be quar? 
Shadders surveyin’. But see!” He 
pointed off to the eastward. 

Through the dim twilight I could 
barely discern several animals winding 
down the steep mountain side. The 
long-looked-for packers were coming. 

What a shout of delight went up as 
the heavily laden mules plodded along 
the trail toward us. Then when the 
mail sack was unbound and carried into 
the tent, where a fire blazed brightly, 
and half a dozen candles had been light- 
ed, what an opening of letters there was, 
to be sure! 

So deeply absorbed did I become in 
the contents of an epistle, which brought 
vividly to my mind many happy recol- 
lections of a certain girlish form and 
two loving blue eyes, that I noticed 
nothing unusual going on around me, 
until some one exclaimed, “ What ails 
Pap?” 

Mr. Watkins had thrown himself to 
the ground, weeping as if his heart 
would break ; his outstretched hand held 
a crumpled sheet of paper. 

“Dead!” I heard him say hoarsely, 
“dead!” 

“Who?” LI asked, bending over him. 

“ Peggorty —my gal — she’s dead — 
dead !”’ 

We all remained quiet ; only the old 
man’s sobs broke the stillness. Then 
growing more calm, he sat up, leaning 
against a pole which supported the tent. 

“T loved her so, boys,” he continued, 
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“and I never thought she could be taken 
from me. I can hardly believe it. But 
sister would n’t lie. O boys, you don’t 
know how I ’ve toiled and saved all these 
long years past to make my gal happy. 
It’s done now. Many nights I’ve 
dreamed of Peggorty, her big brown 
eyes and pretty brown curls, and I felt 
her warm, chubby little arms about my 
neck, and then I’d kiss her and she’d 
say she was Pap’s gal, and I'd bring her 
candy, and —O boys, how I’ve looked 
for’ard to Christmas mornin’, when I ’d 
see my child again, when I'd take her 
in my arms as I used to do; but it’s all 
over now. Peggorty’s gone, and I’m 
left an old man. Boys, don’t let me dis- 
turb your readin’. The news has kind 
of upset me.” 

Mr. Watkins wiped away the tears 
with his soiled and shabby coat sleeve. 
To be frank, I felt like crying, too. Slim 
blinked a good deal, gazing blankly at 
the fire, and said he wished the Prophet 
would quit blowin’ that dog-goned tobac- 
co smoke in his eyes. Everybody ap- 
peared restless, and each one seemed to 
fancy himself in the other’s way, and 
there was an awkward silence, followed 
by a general clearing of throats. 

For some reason we turned in much 
earlier than common that night, although 
I lay awake a long time thinking over 
the sad news; and when I at length 
dropped to sleep, Mr. Watkins still sat 
by the fire with his face buried in his 
hands. I have doubts as to whether he 
even went tobed. The next day, which 
was Sunday, he looked pale and haggard, 
scarcely speaking a word to any one. 

In the afternoon, he took his ax, and 
at some distance belowcamp constructed 
a cabin of logs, thatched with fir boughs, 
where he told me confidentially he would 
stay henceforth. Why the old man 
should choose to live there I cannot say, 
unless he wished to be alone ; but every 
evening after supper he left our camp, 
and returned in the morning. 

When the snow fell, and keen, bitter 
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blasts swept up the valley, we occasion- 
ally asked Mr. Watkins if he suffered 
from the cold. He always told us not 
to mind him, —he was quite comforta- 
ble and contented. I saw, however, that 
he was failing rapidly, that his step 
daily became more and more uncertain. 

On Christmas eve the snow, driven by 
an intensely cutting wind, drifted in 
around our camp, while often the pow- 
dery substance pervaded the very tent. 
We could not speak for the cold, and 
muffling ourselves in blankets, tried to 
keep warm by huddling about the fire, 
which. gave little heat, despite our ut- 
most endeavors to make it burn. 

Often as I sat in a drowse, picturing 
to myself scenes of warmth and glad- 
ness, the wind cried out on a sudden as 
if in pain. Then I would rouse, and 
going to the tent door watch for a 
moment the tall trees waving their ghost- 
ly arms to and fro, when I would steal 
back to the fire, chilled through and sick 
at heart. 

Toward morning the storm gradually 
subsided. Having passed a miserable 
night, we were indeed glad to welcome 
the first approach of dawn, and shook 
hands, wishing one another a merry 
Christmas. Charley Woodman, while 
attempting to bury the frail cook under 
a snow bank, had a ladle filled with bean 
soup thrown into his face, but laughed 
along with the rest of us,and apparently 
enjoyed the joke. 

“Wonder why Pap don’t come to 
grub ?”’ queried the Prophet. 

« Strange, darned strange,” muttered 
Slim. ‘“Let’s go and rout him out. 
Must be oversleepin’.” 

Accordingly, we started down the 
trail, among great somber firs, shouting 
as we went, until the whole forest rang, 
feeling happier, I venture to say, thanif 
we had been seated before a parlor fire, 
and surrounded by all the luxuries that 
money couldafford. The Prophet, who 
was ahead, halted beside Mr. Watkins’s 
cabin, which, owing to the storm, was 
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scarcely visible, and thrusting his head 
into the open door, shouted “ Pap!” 

Receiving no reply he entered, but 
soon re-appeared, saying : 

“ Boys, he’s asleep. Can't wake him 
up.” 

True enough, —the poor old man was 
asleep ; yes, asleep in peace, with his 
face turned upward, and over his frozen 
body God had spread a pure white man- 
tle. 
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As we stood there the sun showed 
himself above a hoary mountain top, and 
smiled upon the Wenatchie, while the 
clouds took wings, and flocking together 
like huge gray birds, sailed off across 
the sky. 

“Say goodby to Pap, boys; it’s 
Christmas mornin’,and he’s gone to see 
Peggorty,” murmured Slim, brushing 
a tear away with his snowy fingers. 

H. F. Bashford. 


SHALL AMERICAN CARRIERS TRANSPORT THE PRODUCTS OF 


AMERICAN 


THE investigation of the transporta- 
tion industry during the last two or 
three years has disclosed some singular 
conditions, as well as some inconsisten- 
cies on the part of sections of our coun- 
try which have prospered most from 
the “ American System” of protection. 
Believing in a system that will protect 
all American industries, so far as Amer- 
ican laws can equalize different condi- 
tions, the writer takes up thediscussion 
of transportation by American routes, 
whether land or water. 

Before 1860, when the bulk of domes- 
tic carrying was done by water craft on 
natural and artificial water-ways, no pro- 
tective laws seemed necessary other than 
limiting such carrying to domestic car- 
riers. These were thereby enabled to ex- 
tend their operations until they con- 
trolled avery large foreign commerce, un- 
equaled except by one foreign nation. 
Allour domestic carrying and over sixty- 
seven per cent of ourexports and imports 
were carried by American carriers. The 
rates, whether high or low, inured to the 
benefit of our own people. Having am- 
ple facilities, we were not subject to 
dictation as to rates, either domestic or 
foreign, by inflexible statutes applicable 

VoL. XIV.--20. 


INDUSTRY? 


only to inflexible conditions. Can as 
much be said now? and if not, why? 

Under the law of gravitation water 
seeks acommon level. Under commer- 
cial or common law, trade and traffic 
adjust themselves to surrounding con- 
ditions. As surplus water seeks the 
common level under natural laws, so 
surplus products of a country under 
commercial law seek the common, or 
world’s market. The nation that has a 
surplus of any industrial commodity 
must find in some way a market for it, 
or so much of human energy as was re- 
quired in its production has been wasted. 
Any law that restricts the exchange or 
disposition of a surplus product is detri- 
mental to the producing nation. 

The American people are embarrassed 
today with surplus products of soil, man- 
ufactures, and domestic carrying factlt- 
ties ; and a deficit of foreign transporta- 
tion facilities and foreign market. «As 
paradoxical as this may seem, it is nev- 
theless a regrettable fact. 

Weare told by the press that Congress 
must enact laws to secure the home 
market. Under the present condition 
of surplus products, Congress might well 
considera proposition to securea demand 
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for that which the home market cannot 
consume. To create a home market for 
our surplus products implies the impor- 
tation of consumers that are not produ- 
cers: absurd asthe proposition mayseem, 
it logically follows on the idea of secur- 
ing a home market for our surplus pro- 
ducts. Foreign steamships and other 
foreign carriers, aided by their govern- 
ments in order that low fares may be 
made, vie with each other in their efforts 
to bring to this country a class of per- 
sons to consume our surplus ; but these 
consumers immediately .become produ- 
cers also ; the surplus product is not con- 
sumed at home, because the increased 
demand still does not equal the increased 
supply. Did these people remain at 
home, where there is a deficit of those 
products of which we have a surplus, to 
the extent of what they consumed 
there, a foreign demand would be cre- 
ated, which if shipped in American car- 
riers wouldreturn a profit to the producer 
and the carrier as well. 

We have a surplus of inland transpor- 
tation facilities. The carrying capacity of 
our railroads is more than fifty per cent 
greater than the traffic, and as a conse- 
quence these industrial agencies are 
languishing. Wherein lies the remedy ? 

What is generally termed public sen- 
timent runs counter to any public man 
who ventures to treat railroad and other 
transportation industries as other indus- 
tries are treated. This, however, should 
not prevent candid criticism as to the 
justice of such sentiment. 

Recently a meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of San Francisco was 
held, to consider the cause of the diver- 
sion of business from the chief distrib- 
uting points of the Pacific Coast. Bus- 
iness was quiet, and the merchants 
called a meeting of the principal com- 
mercial body of the coast to ascertain 
the cause, and suggest aremedy. Light 


enough was thrown on the subject of 
this meeting to warrant a general call 
for a conference of all the commercial 
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bodies of the coast at a future day, to 
deliberate upon what to do to arrest the 
process now going on of diverting trade 
from San Francisco, Portland, and other 
Pacific terminals to foreign points. 
Without intending to forestall the action 
of the proposed conference, the writer 
purposes to suggest a few plain facts 
which the conference must consider 
when it convenes; and of which, if not 
considered and intelligently met, the 
logic of hard experience will compel rec- 
ognition. 

Those business men who have aided 
and encouraged the construction of a 
foreign railroad from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the Pacific Ocean, expect- 
ing thereby to obtain lower rates on 
goods, which their patrons did not profit 
by, a course that was in the interest of 
foreign commerce by creating foreign 
points of distribution, may fairly be 
asked to join.heartily in the objects 
sought to be obtained by the proposed 
conference in undoing what injury has 
already beendone. As they opposed the 
contract system, which made San Fran- 
cisco the chief distributing point of the 
Pacific Coast for foreign and domestic 
importations, until it was overthrown, 
they should now join with those who 
are in good faith trying to bring back 
the business that has been lost by divert- 
ing traffic from American carriers to 
foreign carriers, the result of which is 
the creation of other terminal and dis- 
tributing points. Those that favored 
the passage of the interstate commerce 
law, in company with the agents of the 
Canadian Pacific railway company, will 
find that one half the zeal displayed 
therein, exerted in the opposite direc- 
tion, will effect its repeal and place 
American railroads on an equality with 
the company mentioned, so faras regards 
through business. They can also lend 
their influence in securing such legisla- 
tion as will confine all interstate carry- 
ing to American carriers. 

In securing these objects they will 
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have carried into practice the principle 
of “ protection to American industries.” 
The American merchant marine was 
built up by excluding foreign nations 
from engaging in interstate carrying. 
No part of the country has any reason 
to object to equalizing the benefits of 
protection. If New England’s wealth 
and prosperity are derived from protect- 
ing her manufacturing industries from 
ruinous competition of foreign cheap 
P ' labor fabrics, she should not object to 
applying the principle to transporta- 
tion industries. If New England and 
Chicago think free trade in transpor- 
tation beneficial, let it be applied in 
all other industries. Take off the forty 
to sixty per cent tariff on cotton and 
woolen products, and see how it will 
work. 

A much larger number of people are 
dependent on transportation agencies, 
directly and indirectly, than upon the 
cotton and woolen industries. The 
\ former receive no protection, while the 
latter are highly protected. 

The principal advocates of the inter- 
state commerce restrictions on trade 
and commerce are -the New England 
railroads and manufacturers and a few 
of their western correspondents, whose 
proximity to the intersecting Canadian 
transportation lines enables them to se- 
cure concessions from these that com- 
pletely nullify the Interstate Commerce 
Law, and make possible adivide between 
the American shipper and the foreign 
“ - carrier. The system of making conces- 
sions to shippers of American goods by 
foreign carriers is the principal induce- 
ment there is in shipping over the Canad- 
ian Pacific lines. 

The Interstate Act prohibits the 
American lines from competing for this 
traffic on pain of reduction of all local 
rates to the same relative level. If they 
do not contend for the diverted traffic 
they lose ; and if they do contend for it 
they lose more in reductions on local 
traffic. In either event it means loss to 
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American carriers and gain to the for- 
eign. Hence the importance of imme- 
diate action by the commercial men of 
the Pacifie. 

The legislation necessary to secure 
interstate traffic to American carriers, 
is to prohibit foreign carriers the right 
to carry such trafficthrough foreign ter- 
ritory to be delivered in American terri- 
tory. No foreign sea-going or other 
water carrier can engage in domestic 
carrying. The same restriction applied 
to land carriers will prevent the diver- 
sion of domestic traffic to foreign car- 
riers. 

To illustrate :— Freight originating in 
the United States destined to interme- 
diate and Pacific terminal points, is ship- 
ped into Canada, and transported a part 
or the whole distance to the coast on for- 
eign territory, transferred at Vancouver 
to American steamers, and delivered in 
American ports. And further, if des- 
tined to intermediate points, it recrosses 
the boundary in the same cars that re- 
ceived it at shipping points East. If 
there be return freight, the cars reload 
with American products and return over 
the same route, subject to no restrictions 
of the Interstate Commerce Law,— 
while the same freight carried over 
American lines the whole distance is 
subject to such restrictions under sec- 
tion four of the act, as to make the loss 
of this competitive traffic less serious 
than the reduction of the local rates that 
would be incurred if it were carriede 
Under its operation enough traffic has 
been diverted to the foreign lines in 
Canada to make profitable the operation 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, which 
without this traffic could not be operated 
except at a loss. 

It is abundantly enounced that the 
“American policy” is protection to 
home industries. Notwithstanding this 
high sounding enunciation, the Ameri- 
can Congress sustains a law that denies 
to American railroad carriers the right 
to meet the special rates made by the 
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Canadian lines on traffic taken up and 
laid down in American territory, unless 
they abandon remunerative rates on lo- 
cal or intermediate traffic. In other 
words, we find congressional laws that 
in operation protect foreign land carri- 
ers at the expense of domestic carriers. 

A train of Canadian cars loads in Bos- 
ton, rolls the freight to the nearest in- 
tersecting railroad at the boundary, 
carries it 2,000 miles on foreign terri- 
tory, at rates below the average cost of 
carrying its own legitimate traffic, and 
delivers it to its consignees; reloads with 
American freight, and repeats the opera- 
tion in the opposite direction. A Cana- 
dian ship is barred from such anoperation 
on the water routes, because the naviga- 
tion laws forbid foreign water craft to en- 
gage in domestic carrying. Congress 
says we must protect American carriers 
by water routes from the ruinous com- 
petition which cheap foreign labor and 
cheap built foreign water craft would 
involve, if permitted to engage in the 
coast trade. 

Now if it is necessary to restrict for- 
eign carriers by water, whose routes 
cost nothing, from engaging in interstate 
carrying, how much more important it 
is to forbid fereign carriers by railroad 
from engaging in interstate carrying, 
thereby diverting traffic from American 
roads, the combined cost of which runs 
into billions. Foreign carriers on wheels 

. should be allowed no rights not accord- 
ed foreign carriers afloat. 

The continuance of such a policy will 
prove as disastrous to trade centers as 
to the transportation agencies that con- 
nect them. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the proposed Pacific commercial 
conference will put forth an‘energetic 
protest against a policy that is gradually 
undermining the prosperity of American 
industries and trade centers for the ben- 
efit of foreign. 

The present congress is pledged to a 
protective policy to American industries 
as against foreign industries. Now, if 
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the one hundred and fifty thousana 
miles of American railways and their 
splendid equipment, with their million 
employees and their families, is not an 
American industry, pray tell us what is ? 
So far-reaching is the influence of the 
railroad transportation agencies, that 
were its motive power to cease to oper- 
ate for one week the most disastrous 
consequences to business would follow. 

Again, we are told through the press 
that commercial bodies are striving to 
secure the revival of American shipping 
by tonnage premiums, which is only an- 
other name for protection. England is 
called a “free trade nation.” This is 
true only in degree: She adopts free 
trade in those things where she finds it 
to her interest, and protection in indus- 
tries that it is her interest to foster. 
This she accomplishes directly some- 
times, and indirectly at others. In her 
foreign steamship service she protects 
directly by paying liberally for carrying 
the foreign and domestic mails; and in- 
directly by exempting both foreign and 
domestic shipping from taxation. Thus 
by a judicious discrimination she _pro- 
tects her foreign and domestic indus- 
tries. She does not handicap her 
commerciai industries with inflexible 
statutory regulations, but gives the wid- 
est iatitude in detail. Thus she has 
captured our ocean carrying within a 
period of thirty years. 

A similar policy on the part of the 
United States cannot but secure like 
results. Weasa nation should not only 
secure and hold all our domestic trans- 
portation, but the bulk of our exports 
and imports should be transported in 
American carriers. This may be accom- 
plished by adopting both the direct and 
indirect system of protection. The in- 
direct method of protecting our sailing 
vessels, by exemption from taxation and 
liberal appropriations direct to foreign 
and domestic mail steamship carriers, 
will return a thousandfold in increased 
business. All inflexible statutory regu- 
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lations as to rates by land or sea should 
be repealed, because they are in conflict 
with natural conditions. The policy 
that has enabled Americans to construct 
and equip one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand miles of railways, and to construct 
and export millions in value of locomo- 
tives and other railway equipment, will 
restore our diverted traffic to American 
carriers, and bring prosperity to Amer- 
ican commerce. 

Since 1860 American producers have 
paid to foreign transportation agencies 
over one thousand million dollars for 
transporting our exports and imports. 
Had the amount been paid to American 
carriers, we should now be carrying our 
surplus products in American vessels, 
as we were prior to that date. 

The American people in a legal and 
orderly manner recently emphasized 
their approval of, and adherence to, a 
protective system of American indus- 
This approval, if it means any- 
includes any and all industries 


tries. 
thing, 


that may be injured directly or indirectly 


by foreign competition. The late con- 
gress, in its deliberations as to the ad- 
visability of a very light reduction of the 
tariff, failed to endorse any reduction 
whatever of the taxes on importations, 
or of internal revenue taxes on domestic 
productions. This action of Congress 
was ratified by the deliberate vote of the 
American people in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. Therefore we are war- 
ranted in assuming that the government 
will, in the execution of its announced 
policy, see that no unjust discrimination 
is made so as to benefit one class of in- 
dustries at the expense of another. 
Holding to the popular approval of this 
doctrine literally, the transportation in- 
dustries of the United States, both do- 
mestic and foreign, demand such action 
by government as will enforce the policy 
announced before its election and inau- 
guration. This policy in force, the traf- 
fic diverted to foreign rail carriers will 
be returned to its natural channels, thus 
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retaining at home the earnings to inau- 
gurate and stimulate other industries. 

The policy approved implies a contin- 
uance of a surplus revenue of a hundred 
million dollars annually, to be disposed 
of in such manner as will preclude the 
withdrawal of this amount of money 
from the channels of business activities 
permanently. It means the building of 
a commercial navy, available alike in 
peace or war ; the fortifying our ports 
of entry; the establishment of foreign 
mail steamship lines, with liberal appro- 
priations for carrying the mails to the 
extent of whatever surplus revenue may 
be realized. Four or five millions per 
annum for transporting mails to foreign 
countries will be the means of unlocking 
a foreign trade that will add many mil- 
lions to our export trade. With this 
aid, only a few years will elapse before 
our export trade will be carried on by 
American built and equipped steamers, 
convertible into war vessels and cruis¢rs 
when needed. 

The benefits derivable from doing our 
own domestic and foreign carrying are 
cumulative, proportioned to their mag- 
nitude. Whatever the income may be, 
it is income on Amercian capital and is 
a “revolving fund,’ expanding and in- 
creasing in its various evolutions. The 
money collected under a protective tariff 
by the government, if not locked up in 
the treasury, but judiciously distributed 
so as to expand American commerce, 
makes no one any poorer, but each in- 
dustry in turn secures a benefit, and en- 
terprise is stimulated. 

Our inland transportation industry is 
antagonized by foreign rivals, backed by 
powerful government aid. Canada to 
the north of us, aided and abetted by 
the most powerful maritime nation on 
earth, is permitted free trade in the in- 
terstate carrying business of the United 
States. She has presented the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company with an equip- 
ped railway from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific oceans, with branches intersecting 
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American lines at convenient points for 
traffic. This road is exempted from tax- 
ation, and subject to no law other than 
the law of common carriers. There is ap- 
propriateness in the appellation, “Cana- 
dian government on wheels,” which has 
been applied to it. It is backed by the 
imperial government of Great Britain, 
which has granted large subsidies in 
money to powerful steamship lines ply- 
ing on four oceans for the purpose of 
diverting traffic to itself. 

In view of these facts — which have 
only been hinted at — what is the duty 
of our government, with an overflowing 
treasury derived from taxes paid by 
American industries, —among the first 
of which is that of the American rail- 
ways, the mileage of which outranks 
that of any nation ? 

We have all the material necessary to 
construct a merchant steam marine, and 
the skilled mechanics, unexcelled in their 
craft. We have all the natural advan- 
tages to enable us to construct naval 
and merchant ships as cheaply as Great 
Britain. Under such conditions, why 
should we pay to the latter one-fourth 
the value of our exports for her trans 
portation service? The time has come 
when these economic questions must be 
answered, not from a local but from a 
national standpoint. 

One more fact intimately connected 
with transportation in this country, as 
compared with other countries. In Eng- 
land and some other commercial nations, 
“merchants” and “ship owners” are 
synonymous terms. Thereare no great 
merchants that are not ship owners, and 
few ship owners that are not merchants. 


Each is essential to the other. ' These’ 


conditions should exist as regards rail- 
ways. This relation between shipper and 
carrier establishes a mutuality of interest, 
so that there can be no antagonism be- 
tween the vendor of goods transported 
and the vendor of transportation service. 
No prudent merchant, as a rule, dispos- 
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es of his goods and wares at less than 
cost, including transportation service. 
On ordinary articles of consumption the 
transportation charges are so small that 
a day’s labor will pay the carrier’s charge 
on a laborer’s food for a whole year; 
hence the carrier’s charge upon it is an 
inconsiderable item of cost to him. It 
will thus be seen that where there ex- 
ists a mutuality of interest between the 
carrier and shipper, there can be no 
cause for antagonizing them on the 
ground of high charges. The merchant 
that is interested in common carriers 
will inform himself as to the rates 
charged, because he is interested in hav- 
ing fair rates established, so that a just 
equilibrium may be maintained between 
the goods he handles and the cost of 
transporting them. If he is not so in- 
formed, friction often arises between 
himself and the carrier, by his imputing 
high rates to the carrier to cover up high 
prices charged for his goods. 

It has taken many years for the mer- 
chants of this country to learn the fact 
that all the industries of this vast coun 
try are interdependent ; that any policy 
that injures one will in time prove inju- 
rious to others, because the interests of 
all are mutual. The lesson once learned 
will not be forgotten, because self-inter- 
est will stereotype it on the ledger of 
every intelligent merchant. 

It is to be hoped that the coming com- 
mercial conference may prove the em- 
bodiment of commercial wisdom. Its 
purpose should be to give emphasis to 
the fact that by a short-sighted policy on 
the part of the American Congress and a 
long-sighted policy on the part of Can- 
ada and the mother country, our trade is 
being seriously impaired and our carriers 
seriously injured; and that the enact- 
ment of the Interstate Commerce law 
greatly aided in accomplishing these 
ends, in its attempt to equalize unequal 
natural conditions by statutory enact- 
ment. 

John Totyl. 
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AMONG THE 


Tue Sierra Blanca — White Mountain 
—JIndian reservation, generally known 
as the San Carlos, was established by 
executive orders of the president of the 
United States, dated respectively No- 
vember 9th, 1871, December 14th, 1872, 
August 5th, 1873, July 21st, 1874, April 
27th, 1876, January 26th and March 3!st, 
1877. 

Its bounds, laid out by the United 
States engineer officers, are described 
officially as follows : 

Starting at the point of intersection of 
the boundary between New Mexico and 
Arizona with the south edge of the Black 
Mesa, and following the southern edge 
of the Black Mesa to a point due north 
of Sombrero or Plumoso Butte; then in 
the direction of the Picache Colorado to 
the crest of the Apache Mountains, fol- 
lowing said crest down the Salt River 
to Pinal Creek, and then up Pinal Creek 
to the top of the Pinal Mountains ; then 
foilowing the crest of the Pinal range, 
the Cordilleras de la Gila, and the Alma- 
zava Mountains, and other mountains 
bordering the north bank of the Gila 
River, to the New Mexican boundary 
and Steeple Rock; then following said 
boundary north to its intersection with 
the south edge of the Black Mesa, to the 
starting point. 

These bounds comprise 3,950 square 
miles, or 2,528,000 acres, occupied by 
something like 5,000 Indians belonging 
to the Axarapai, Chilion, Chiricahua, 
Coyoteras, Miembre, Mogollon, Mojaves, 
Pinal, Tonto, and Yuma-Apache tribes. 

The country is diversified — part arid 
mesas, worthless except to breed and 
raise rattlesnakes and other reptiles; 
part tillable valleys if irrigation can be 
had; and part half-wooded, half-barren 
ranges of mountains trending south and 
north, These ranges are veined with 
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auriferous fissures, more or less true, 
many of which have been located and 
claimed under the laws of the Territory, 
and within the last few years valuable 
deposits of coal have been discovered 
therein. 

Owing to the scarcity of wood and 
other fuel in that section of Arizona, the 
news of the discoveries created intense 
excitement, and speculators, miners, and 
prospectors poured in upon the reserva- 
tion, thereby greatly endangering the 
peace of the Territory. No serious 
trouble occurred, however, and by the 
exercise of prompt and vigorous meas- 
ures the reservation was finally cleared 
of intruders and tranquillity restored. 
Various expedients were then resorted 
to in order to obtain lawful possession 
of the discoveries. Appeals were made 
for the segregation of the coal-bearing 
lands from the reservation ; requests for 
leases were presented, and proposals 
submitted for an exchange of the coal 
lands for lands adjacent to the reserva- 
tion elsewhere. A bill was introduced 
in Congress having for its object the 
restoration to the public domain of the 
lands embracing the coal beds, as well as 
of a strip extending along the entire 
western boundary of the reservation. 
Another bill provided for an exchange 
of the coal-bearing lands for grazing and 
arable lands, to be added to the reserva- 
tion on the north and west. The prac- 
ticability of removing the Indians to the 
Indian Territory was discussed, and a 
proposition of that kind was presented 
to the Indians themselves; but it was 
found that they were decidedly and unal- 
terably opposed to any such measure. 

The Indian office was in sympathy 
with the general desire to have these 
valuable deposits made available to the 
public use, but how to accomplish that 
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end without working an injustice to the 
Indians was a question. General Sher- 
man, then commanding the army of the 
United States, had visited the San Car- 
los reserve, and had expressed the opin- 
ion that the Indians could never be 
prevailed on to remove again, and it was 
exceedingly doubtful if they would be 
satisfied with any further reduction of 
their reservation, which had been already 
cut down no less than five times within 
ten years, 

The government could not undertake 
to work the mines, nor were the Indians 
sufficiently advanced as artisans or in 
ordinary manual labor pursuits to do so 
advantageously, had they the necessary 
authority to enable them to dispose of 
the coal as a means of profit to them- 
selves. Moreover, under existing law 
there was no authority for permitting 
the severance and removal from an In- 
dian reservation, for purposes of sale or 
speculation, of any material attached to 
or forming a part of the realty, such as 
timber, coal, or other minerals. 

After carefully considering the ques- 
tions involved, the Indian office became 
convinced that the most practicable so- 
lution of the matter would be the adop- 
tion of a system of leasing upon a roy- 
alty plan; and accordingly a draft of a 
joint resolution was prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Interior, 
with a view to securing the necessary 
legislation therefor. It was believed 
that by this means a very large part of 
the annual expenditure of $300,000 for 
the support and care of the Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico might be reim- 
bursed to the government from the profit 
of the mines without hardship to con- 
sumers, and that the Indians themselves 
would be benefited, not only by the ex- 
ample of industry set, but through the 
opportunity that would be afforded them 
to earn wages by their own labor. 

The draft of a resolution, substantially 
as above, was transmitted to Congress 
by the president in April, 1882, and 
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again in 1883, but no final action was 
taken thereon,— neither to the date of 
the present writing as far as known. 
Much has been said and written con- 
cerning Indian agents generally, and 
those who succeeded one another at San 
Carlos particularly, and that much has 
been, as a general rule, very bad. But, 
fiat justitia ruat celum. Among the 
many causes that tend to retard the im- 
provement of the Indians, one very im- 
portant one has been the difficulty of 
procuring men of the right stamp to act 
as agents. There are over a quarter of 
a million Indians scattered over many 
thousand miles of territory, many points 
at which they are located being difficult 
of access. Many of these Indians, out- 
side of the five civilized tribes, are wild, 
roving nomads, preferring savage to civ- 
ilized life. These are an untutored and 
untractable people, who are naturally 
indolent and shiftless, and very impa- 
tient of restraint or discipline. The ob- 
ject of the government is to transform 
these uncivilized people into industrious 
and law-abiding citizens, and for this 
purpose a system has been devised, good 
in many respects; but when we come to 
operate that system we make a fatal 
mistake, which, if not corrected, will 
prevent for generations the accomplish- 
ment of good that might otherwise be 
reached in our decade. I refer to the 
present system of appointing and pay- 
ing the men who have immediate charge 
of the Indians, and who are known 
as Indian agents. When the fact is 
once clearly established that an agent 
is utterly unfit for any reason for his 
place, he ought, on any theory of sound 
business principles, to be removed at 
once, and a more suitable man put in his 
place ; but it requiresas much machinery 
to do so now, and often more time, than 
it does to appoint a minister plenipoten- 
tiary to a European court. In one case 
seven months were consumed in making 
such a change at one of the agencies, 
where any correct business man tran- 
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sacting his own business would have 
made the change in seven days. This 
is the fault of the law, and ought to be 
changed. 

These Indian agents furnish the pre- 
cept and example to which we must look 
more than to any other influence for 
changing the hab##s of the Indians. If 
the agent is an honest, industrious, and 
intelligent Christian man, with the phys- 
ical ability and disposition to endure 
hardship, and courageously encounter 
difficulty and disappointment, or, in oth- 
er words, if he is morally, mentally, and 
physically —like Father Wilbur of the 
Yakima Agency in Oregon — above the 
average of what are considered good 
men, he will work wonders among these 
wards of the nation. 

Now every thinking man must know 
that as a rule this class of men cannot 
be procured to cut themselves off from 
civilization, and deprive themselves and 
families of the comforts and advantages 
of civilized society, for the pittance that 
is now paid to Indian agents. Occasion- 
ally men have been found, —like that 
remarkable Protestant missionary, the 
noble Spaulding, whose name is to this 
day, since 1836, a household word among 
the Nez Perces, — who, for the good that 
they hoped to accomplish, have volun- 
tarily exiled themselves and labored for 
the good of these people; but they gen- 
erally found more trouble from their 
surroundings and less moral support 
from the government than was expected, 
and, becoming discouraged and disheart- 
ened, have retired from the service, 
leaving their places to be filled by less 
competent men. 

One great cause of discouragement to 
Indian agents is the trouble and annoy- 
ance they find in keeping their accounts 
—which are almost as complicated as 
those of the quartermaster’s department 
in the army —so as to comply techni- 
cally with all the regulations and rulings 
in reference to the final settlement of 
their accounts. As the matter now 
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stands, an agent may execute to the let- 
ter an order given him by the Secretary 
of the Interior for the payment of money, 
and yet that item in his account may be 
suspended against him, and he and his 
sureties be compelled by law to pay the 
money again. The result is, if he re- 
fuses to obey the orders of his superior 
he loses his position, and if he obeys he 
loses the money — and the chances are 
ten to one that his conscience will ab- 
solve him if he makes it up to himself 
in some way for which either the gov- 
ernment or the Indians will have to pay. 

The policy of the government should 
be to pay Indian agents such compen- 
sation, and place them under such reg- 
ulations of law as will insure the servic- 
es of first-class men,—in other words, 
pay them well and see that they are 
worth the money. It is not enough that 
a man is honest; he must, in addition to 
this, be capable. He must be up to stan- 
dard physically, as well as morally and 
mentally. 

Men of this class are comparatively 
scarce, and as a rule cannot be had un- 
less the compensation is equal to the 
service required. Low-priced men are 
not always the cheapest. A bad article 
is dear at any price. Paying a man as 
Indian agent $1,200 or $1,500, and ex- 
pecting him to perform $3,000 or $4,000 
worth of labor, is not economy, and in a 
large number of cases has proven to be 
the worst kind of extravagance. 

The wholesale charge of dishonesty so 
often made against Indian agents is not 
true. Some of them are good and true 
men, doing the very best they can un 
der the embarrassing circumstances by 
which they are surrounded ; and some of 
them are capable—one, for instance, 
whose capability unfortunately was at- 
tended with so much moral obliquity 
that on a salary of $1,500 a year he 
resigned at the end of three years with 
$60,000 on hand; but the inducements 
for good men to remain are insufficient, 
and the difficulties and discouragements 
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they meet crowd them out of the ser- 
vice, and until Indian agents are selected 
and paid as a good business man selects 
and pays his employés, it need not be 
wondered if many of them are incompe- 
tent, and a few more or less dishonest. 

The system of paper accountability to 
which Indian agents are rigidly held by 
the Indian department is so complex and 
intricate in its manifold distinct and sep- 
arate branches, which, however, must 
nicely dovetail into one another before 
their returns can pass safely the official 
scrutiny of the treasury officials, that 
they must, of necessity, depend a great 
deal upon the agency clerk —a very im- 
portant official himself. Many of these 
clerks have been years on the same res- 
ervation, passing successively under one 
agent after another; for the first thing 
a green agent will do upon taking charge 
will be to reappoint the clerk of his 
predecessor, without whom he would be 
adrift among his papers like a castaway 
afloat without a rudder, whatever he may 
do with other employés not quite so in- 
dispensable. 

The clerk knows all the ins and outs 
of the pigeon holes of Indian bureau- 
cracy — while the agent is as blind as a 
bat in their labyrinthine maze ; and the 
way some of them can cook up accounts 
that are true to the eye and faise to the 
sense is absolutely wonderful. They 
generally have at hand a bottle of invis- 
ible mucilage to dip their nimble fingers 
in, in orderthat Uncle Sam’s greenbacks 
may stick to them on their shuffling way 
through the clerical hands. A contract- 
or and an agency clerk may go “ca- 
hoot” together in such a scientific man- 
ner that their individual nests, which are 
generally constructed birdwise, in the 
shape of a ring, will be nicely feathered 
with the stolen greenbacks, without the 
agent, nine times out of ten, knowing 
anything whatever about it, although he 
must necessarily shoulder all the respon- 
sibility if the frauds are discovered, and 
is sent back home dishonored and as 
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poor as a church mouse, while the con- 
federates in rascality laugh ‘in their 
sleeves, and make ready for the forth- 
coming successor. 

A case in point :— 

An army officer,—a very intimate 
friend of the writer, his most intimate 
friend, in point of fatt, — was detailed 
some years since inspector of Indian 
supplies at the San Carlos Agency. 
Knowing something of reservation em- 
ployés, who hated army officers as the 
devil is said to hate holy water — he re- 
quested, in preference to taking his 
quarters at the agency, to be permitted 
to remain on duty at Fort Thomas, some 
thirty-five miles above, and add the new 
detail to his other somewhat onerous 
duties; and this was granted by the 
department commander. 

He generally left Thomas on horse- 
back, once a week, early in the afternoon, 
and proceeded at an even hand gallop, 
cutting across the bends of the Gila on 
the Indian trails towards the agency, 
which he usually reached about sunset. 

To give the reader a digressive idea of 
the sharp lookout of the Apache scouts, 
hidden away out of sight on the top of 
the most prominent mountain peaks 
along the road, the exact moment at 
whichthe Focassee Nouton —Cattle Cap- 
tain— left the post was known at the 
agency, by means of Indian signals re- 
peated downwards from peak to peak, 
within half an hour afterwards, and he 
generally found the road, when nearing 
the agency, lined on both sides by 
Apache boys and girls, awaiting his ap- 
proach or running to intercept it, with 
cries of “ Mouton! Nouton! matchies! 
matchies! baccy ! baccy!” — which he 
threw laughingly among them, among 
many responding merry shrieks and 
“ gracias ucashees ,” from the happy and 
frolicsome children of perhaps the most 
treacherous and bloodthirsty Indians 
that ever roamed over the American 
continent. 

Arrived at the agency his horse was 
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put up by the agency people, whose 
guest he was for the time being, and 
after a night of more or less troubled 
rest, owing to the Indian tum-tums, 
which beat somewhat monotonously and 
mournfully throughout the night, he 
proceeded early in the morning to the 
performance of his duty — which, aside 
from the supervision of periodical issues 
of food and clothing, consisted in super- 
intending the weighing and branding of 
some three hundred cattle for fresh beef 
issue to the Indians, congregated from 
all over the reservation. 

A short distance below the agency, on 
the flat between it and the Gila River, 
stood two large, pen-like enclosures, or 
corrals, fenced in with strong, thick, cot- 
tonwood poles and posts, and connected 
one with the other by a short, narrow 
lane, in the center of which stood a 
large Fairbanks scale. The cattle — 


usually the dangerous, half-wild Mexi- 
can species purchased by the beef con- 


tractor in Chihuahua or Sonora, — were 
driven into one of the pens and barred 
in, with two or three mounted vagueros 
among them, who drove them one by 
one intothe lane and on the scales, where 
they were weighed, the weight entered 
upon separate note books kept by the 
inspector, agency clerk, and beef con- 
tractor, and the animal branded upon 
the right hip with a red-hot iron with 
the cabalistic U. S. I. D. of the Indian 
Department ; while a hundred Indians, 
or thereabouts, armed with loaded guns 
and pistols, sat perched upon the fence, 
watching with impatient interest the 
operation. 

The bars of the farthest corral were 
then laid down, and the branded and 
weighed animal rushed bellowing into it, 
and another took his place upon the 
scales, until the whole herd had passed 
through. 

It was then turned over to the Indi- 
ans, and amid blood-freezing yells, that 
reminded one most forcibly of the war- 
path and war-cry, they opened a fusillade 
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in and among the frenzied cattle, which 
bellowed, pawed up the ground, and 
tossed their sharp horns about, in a reg- 
ular pandemonium fashion. 

This was really an exciting and thrill- 
ing moment for the agency people, look- 
ing upon the turmoil from among so 
many wild Indians, who became wilder 
and wilder as the firing increased, and 
the hot fumes of the fast running blood 
rose sickeningly upon the air. One al- 
most felt as if ths next massacre after 
that of the cattle would be of the few 
whites collected in a bunch together 
amid the yelling, blood-frenzied Apa- 
ches — especially when the fact is taken 
into consideration that Ju, Geronimo, 
Loco, Kantenné, and other bloodthirsty 
chiefs, who broke away from the reser- 
vation soon afterwards, and committed 
so many atrocious murders in Arizona 
and Mexico, were impassioned actors in 
the play. 

As the last shot would ring on the ear, 
the squaws, like carrion birds, rushed, 
knife in hand, upon the still shuddering 
beasts, disemboweled them with a rip- 
ping downward stroke, and tearing out 
with both hands the palpitating entrails, 
ate them greedily. 

It was a brutalizing sight,— one to 
make our boastful civilization blush with 
shame — but under the circumstances it 
could not be improved. The agent had 
constructed shambles with the view of 
having the butchering done therein ina 
more decent manner, and as the Indian 
bureau had no available appropriation of 
funds for the hire and payment of regu- 


lar butchers, his intention had been to 


sell the hides and apply the proceeds for 
that purpose. But the Indians would 
not allow it, and threatened to break out 
if it was done. They represented that 
the hides were their own perquisites and 
property, and that they needed them for 
the soling of their moccasins — which 
was true. So the barbarian, bestial or- 
gies, for they were nothing else, still 
went on week after week while our 
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friend was on duty as inspector, despite 
his frequent written reports and requests 
to his superiors to have the matter 
amended. 

The killing over, the inspector, agent, 
clerk, and contractor returned to the 
agency, to make out vouchers for the 
amount of beef weighed, which being 
approved by the inspector with his offi- 
cial signature, were transformed at once 
into regular bank checks, payable at 
sight or negotiable at will. 

One morning, at dawn of day, the in- 
spector happened to take an early stroll 
as a constitutional on the river bank. 
As he stood listlessly gazing into the 
water, he heard a rushing, thundering 
noise at some distance below him, and 
turning in that direction he saw a large 
herd of cattle driven by vagueros into 
the river, where the animals began to 
fill themselves with water; an avidity 
that denoted unquestionably, as they 
became gradually as full of water as an 
egg is of meat, that they had not had any 
for some time. 

Calling one of the Indian vagueros to 
his side, he asked to whom the herd be- 
longed and what made them so thirsty. 
The boy answered that they were the 
cattle he was to inspect that morning, 
and that they had been corralled among 
the trees in one of the bends of the river, 
without water, for three days. 

The weighing was done as usual a 
short time afterwards, and the parties 
went up, after it was completed, to the 
office to make out the vouchers. 

Before appending his name to them, 
the inspector took out his pencil and 
memorandum book, and made a short 
calculation. For every pound of water 
he estimated that the cattle had drank 
in the morning he deducted two pounds 
off the general weight, much to the sur- 
prise of all present ; and turning to the 
clerk he directed him to alter the vouch- 
ers accordingly, and then he turned and 
faced the contractor, who stood loudly 
grumbling. 
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“T’ll give you five minutes to make 
up your mind whether or not you will 
accept the vouchers as I direct them to 
be made out. If it is not made up at 
the end of that time, mine is to refuse 
you any vouchers whatever, and to re- 
port the matter to the Secretary of the 
Interior and the department commander, 
with the recommendation that your con- 
tract be annulled at once with the usual 
forfeitures.” 

And he went out of the office, lighted 
a cigar, and called for his horse to be 
bridled and saddled to return to Thomas. 

Before one-half of the five minutes 
had gone by the contractor came up to 
him, all smiles, saying that it was all 
right; and he was very careful ever 
afterwards in all his dealings with the 
inspector. 

Had the agent been struck by light- 
ning out of a clear sky he would not 
have been more astonished, for the 
whole thing was simply thick mud to his 
mind, through which it could not wade 
until informed of the circumstances. 
Uncle Sam, through that small calcula- 
tion of his officer, had saved one thous- 
and dollars, more or less,— one-half of 
which would have gone to the clerk and 
the other half to the contractor, while 
the agent would have shouldered the 
burden, and probably broken under it, 
had it been found out after the vouchers 
were paid. Is it wonderful, after this, 
that Indians sometimes break away, half 
starved, from their reservations, before 
they become wholly so ? 

But frontiersmen, as a rule, do not 
call that stealing —they designate it by 


‘the disgusting Americanism of “ smart- 


ness,” as understood in many sections 
of our broad continent, and they pride 
themselves upon it — nothing inspires 
respect like being “smart” in a certain 
set. Said one of them.—a member of 
the Territorial legislature, and at one 
time speaker of its House,—to the in- 
spector, as the two rode together towards 
the reservation, “Colonel, do you think 
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that I would, knowingly, steal a cent 
from any man?” 

“ No,” answered the inspector, “ were 
I on oath to testify tomy own knowledge 
of your character as an honest man and 
a gentleman, I would swear that you are 
both.” 

“Well,” was the rejoinder, “while I 
would die before I would steal, as a thief 
is understood to steal, I advise no one 
to give meachance to make big or small 
money out of Uncle Stm— for I ’ll take 
it every time. It is not theft to roba 
thief, and you will find pretty much 
everybody around here of my mind on 
the subject. Instead of helping us — 
poor pioneers of civilization in the wil- 
derness—the government so hampers 
us with absurd paper technicalities, be- 
fore we can get our rightful dues, that 
sometimes years pass before we are paid 
for the hay, wood, and barley we have 
furnished to the troops and the Indians, 
and then the total amount is cut down 
as if we had tried to rob it in any way 
we could. One may as well bea thief — 
in that way —as to have the name and 
treatment of one; so don’t give me a 
chance at the treasury surplus, or I'll 
reduce it without any congressional 
help.” 

And, honest, truthful man, and gen- 
erous, whole-souled gentleman as he was 
accounted by every one who knew him, 
he would have done it without the slight- 
est compunction of conscience. 

One very important auxiliary in trans- 
forming men from savage to civilized 
life, is the influence brought to bear up- 
on them through the labors of Christian 
men and women as educators and mis- 
sionaries. This has been forcibly illus- 
trated and clearly demonstrated among 
the different Indian tribes, by the mis- 
sionary labors of the various religious 
societies in the last few years. Civiliza- 





tion is a plant of exceeding slow growth, 
linless supplemented by Christian teach- 
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religious denominations to extend their 
educational and missionary operations 
among the Indians would be of immense 
benefit. 

In one year, not long since, there was 
expended in cash by the different reli- 
gious societies for regular educational 
and missionary purposes among the In- 
dians, the sum of $216,680, and doubtless 
much more which was not reported 
through the regular channels. This was 
just so much money saved to the govern- 
ment, which is an item of some import- 
ance; but insignificant in comparison 
with the healthy influences created by 
men and women who have gone among 
the Indians, not for personal benefit, but 
for the noble purpose of helping these 
untutored and uncivilized people to a 
higher plane of existence. 

In no other manner can our Indian 
population be so speedily and perma- 
nently reclaimed from idolatry and sav- 
agery, as by the educational and mission- 
ary operations of the Christian people 
of our country. This kind of teaching 
will educate them to be sober, industri- 
ous, self-reliant, and to respect the 
rights of others ; and it is not only the 
interest but the duty of the government 
to encourage these efforts in the most 
liberal manner. No money spent for 
the civilization of the Indians will return 
a better dividend than that spent in this 
way. Not that all the good people are 
inside the churches, and all the bad ones 
outside; but a little observation will 
convince any one that a very large pro- 
portion of those who sacrifice time and 
money for the good of others is found 
inside of some Christian organization. 

If we expect to stop sun-dances, snake- 
worship, and other debasing forms of 
superstition among Indians, we must 
teach them some better way. This, 
with liberal appropriations by the gov- 
ernment for the establishment of indus- 
trial schools, where the thousands of 
Indian children now roaming wild shall 
be taught to speak the English language 
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and earn their own living, will accom- 
plish what is so much to be desired — 
the conversion of the wild, roving Indian 
into an industrious and law-abiding citi- 
zen, 

This result cannot be reached in any 
reasonable time unless the means are 
commensurate with the end to be at- 
tained. The conditions that now sur- 
round the case are very different from 
those that existed in the years of the 
past. The game upon which the Indian 
lived is fast disappearing, and he must 
of necessity look for subsistence from 
some other source. The-vast domain 
that he once called his own, and over 
which he roamed at will, is rapidly be- 
ing absorbed by the white people, who 
insist that these fertile valleys and 
mountains rich in mineral deposits shall 
no longer remain locked up and shut oyt 
from the enterprise and industry of the 
white race. The commercial interests 
of the country demand that the means 
of communication between one section 
of the country and another shall not be 
obstructed by denying the right of way 
for traffic; and as a consequence, rail- 
roads are penetrating these reservations 
once set apart for the home of the In- 
dian, and in which he had a right to sup- 
pose he would not be disturbed. 

I am not touching on the question of 
right and justice, only that of utility; 
and it is unquestionably the imperative 
duty of the government, as well as the 
soundest policy, to provide the safest, 
surest, and most equitable ‘means to in- 
duce the Indian to abandon the customs 
and traditions of his fathers, and accom- 
modate himself to the new and better 
way. If one million dollars for educa- 
tional purposes given now will save 
several millions in the future, it‘is wise 
economy to give that million at once, 
and not dole it out in small sums that 
do but little good. 

The more thoughtful and intelligent 
of the Indians appreciate the situation, 
and are anxious to put themselves in 
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condition to meet the new order of 
things which they see is certain to come, 
and which will either elevate them in 
the scale of being, or exterminate them. 
One of their chiefs expressed Indian 
public opinion not long since, when he 
asked for schools, churches, and laws, 
to make his people abandon the roving 
life of Indians, and become a settled, in- 
dustrious, and peaceable people. 

At the time when the army officer 
referred to above was detailed by the 
War Department as inspector of sup- 
plies at the San Carlos, the outlook for 
the Indians on the reservation and the 
whites surrounding it on all sides was 
not a pleasant one to contemplate. The 
preceding spring and summer had been 
marked by many acts of hostility on the 
part of Indians belonging on the reser- 
vation, and serious: fears were enter- 
tained by citizens of Arizona of further 
outrages. Many of the chiefs were sul- 
len and defiant ; others, less bold, were 
discontented and suspicious. 

The season had been passed in idle- 
ness, no effort having been made for 
self-support. Farms along the Gila and 
San Carlos rivers were overgrown with 
weeds, and miles of irrigating ditches, 
constructed at great cost, were neglect- 
ed and unserviceable. Having no re- 
sources of their own, the Indians needed 
full rations from the agency ; failing to 
obtain them, they must beg or steal, or 
go hungry. The Indians complained 
that issues were irregular, uncertain, 
and short ; citizens, that the shortage 
was made good by them through beg- 
gary and theft. 

To correct these evils, subject the 
Indians to obedience, restore confidence, 
and prevent further cause of complaint 
on a reservation occupied by five thous- 
and savages, and surrounded by a large 
and constantly increasing population of 
irrepressible whites, was the work ex- 
pected by the Indian Department and 
demanded by the people, of a politically 
selected agent at $1,500 a year. He was 
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faithful and earnest in his efforts, direct- 
ed at first to accumulate supplies in such 
quantities as to insure regular weekly is- 
sues. Contractors were notified that any 
delay on their part would subject them to 
the full penalty attached totheircontracts 
for failure. Their prompt action soon 
supplied every want. The Indians were 
assured that on each and every weekly 
issue day thereafter they would receive 
the full allowance of all supplies pur- 
chased for them by the government. 

The sub-agency located near the Gila 
River, some fifteen miles from San Car- 
los, on the road leading to Fort Thomas, 
not being needed for the welfare of the 
Indians in his charge, but rather having 
been converted into a place of resort for 
evil-disposed persons, both white and 
Indian, he broke it up, removing all the 
property except buildings to the agen- 
cy. The Indians living in that vicinity 
and enjoying a license of free intercourse 
and trade with a dissolute class of white 
men who congregated there, made many 
threats of violence should he attempt 
their removal; but firmly met and or- 
dered to come to a point near the 
agency where they could be conven- 
iently counted, they sullenly obeyed. 
The advantage of having but one place 
of issue soon became apparent, even to 
the Indians, who seeing that all were 
treated alike and none deprived of their 
fair share of the government’s bounty, 
soon assumed an air of cheerful compli- 
ance with the rules established for their 
guidance. 

In accordance with the wishes of the 
commanding general of the department, 
some six or seven hundred White Moun- 
tain Indians were permitted to live near 
Fort Apache, a locality about sixty miles 
from the agency, in the northern part 
of the reservation, to which they had 
become strongly attached by long resi- 
dence and its superior advantages of 
soil, climate, water, and abundant game. 
The conditions of his assent, however, 
were that such Indians as chose to live 


there should be self-supporting, and that 
the military authorities should be re- 
sponsible for their good conduct. 

During the succeeding fall and win- 
ter little trouble was experienced from 
the arrangement, but the clamor for sup- 
plies was loud the next summer, and un 
der the plea that they were planting and 
needed rations until the ripening of their 
corn, they drew heavily on the agency. 
The original number had also very much 
increased by relatives and friends from 
the agency, who seeing the advantages 
of a pleasant summer resort, had from 
time to time abandoned the hot valleys 
of the San Carlos and the Gila, and re- 
tired to the mountains. With the view 
of encouraging pride in ownership, he 
had asked for and obtained permission 
to issue agricultural implements to the 
deserving, and the commencement of 
the planting season had witnessed a new 
departure — Apaches at work in the 
fields, with working tools of their own 
sufficient for all the varied operations 
of preparing the ground, planting, and 
cultivating their crops. 

The methods employed by these un- 
trained farmers were painfully slow and 
laborious. Unaccustomed to continual 
effort, they required constant watching, 
urging, and directing, to insure results 
that might be regarded satisfactory, even 
as a promise of something better in the 
future. Through the persevering efforts 
of the head farmer, the irrigating ditch- 
es had been finally repaired, and some- 
thing like enthusiasm appeared to in- 
spire‘ the people when they had been 
told that they could draw seed for plant- 
ing. As the season progressed and the 
work went steadily forward, several of 
the chiefs, who had at first declined to 
engage in agricultural pursuits, became 
infected with the desire to become far 
mers ; and though they began too late 
to raise any crop that year, had made 
commendable progress in opening new 
ditches, and preparing land for the next. 
Notwithstanding the many discourage- 
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ments encountered during the progress 
of the work, and the meager results when 
counted against the number of able-bod- 
ied men and women engaged, or claim- 
ing to be engaged, in its prosecution, it 
was gratifying to see that sufficient dis- 
play had been made to impress the In- 
dians that they were engaged in profit- 
able toil. Though it had always been 
the custom among the Apaches to lay 
the heavy burdens on the backs of the 
.quaws, no particular disgrace attached 
co the bucks who, shaking off the natural 
indolence of their race, engaged in re- 
munerative toil. The services of the 
men were often sought by ranchmen liv- 
ing near the reservation, and some of 
them were quite efficient at ditching, 
wood-chopping, adobe-making, and other 
unskilled labor. All the wood required 
at the military post that year, some two 
hundred cords, was put in by Indians, 
who also supplied about three hundred 
and fifty tons of hay, for which they had 
received, in the aggregate, some $10,000. 


Most of the work of gathering hay had 
been performed by the women and chil- 
dren, who had cut it with common butch- 
er-knivesand grass-hooks, and had packed 
it on their backs, often long distances, in 
bundles weighing from fifty to one hun- 


dred pounds each. Eager crowds en- 
gaged in the work, and if they could have 
found a market for all they would have 
gathered, many would have been enabled 
to support themselves without help from 
the government. 

But it must not be inferred that only 
a market was needed to enable the Apa- 
ches to become independent of govern- 
ment aid. This might have been true of 
all the tribes on the reservation under 
certain conditions; but unfortunately the 
conditions were lacking. To the extent 
of the natural products of the soil they 
would have gathered the last fagot and 
the last blade of grass for ready cash, but 
the limit of production of these, the only 
articles exchangeable for money, would 
soon have been reached in the presence 
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of an active demand. Nor was the mar- 
ket at hand for even the limited supply ; 
and had it been, the poor Indian is so 
susceptible to the evil influences that 
surround all public marts, as to have 
rendered almost certain his return home 
poorer than when he started out with his 
rude freight of salable stuff. No people 
in the world are more eager in pursuit 
of the nimble shilling than they are. 
Show them a seed they can sow in the 
morning, gather the fruit thereof at 
noon, and sell in the early evening, and 
the busy hum of industry would be as 
ceaseless in the White Mountain reser- 
vation as in any civilized community. 
They never learned to labor and to wait ; 
to teach them this valuable lesson is 
necessary before their pauperism gives 
place to self-support. 

The agent had often been urged to 
favor the opening of a school on the res- 
ervation for the education of Indian 
children. But he declined to do so, for 
he was of the opinion that until the 
Apaches ceased to be nomads, and ac- 
quired some knowledge of and pleasure 
in such habitations as are distinguished 
from the lairs of wild beasts — had been 
taught to practice habits of industry 
that would insure for themselves and 
their families such simple articles of 
food and raiment as would entitle them 
to the distinction of having taken owe 
step in the march of civilization — the in- 
troduction of books and teachers among 
them would have been worse than use- 
less. On the reservation no school could 
be so conducted as toremovethe children 
from the influenceof the idle and vicious, 
who were everywhere present. Only by 
removing them beyond the reach of this 
influence could they be benefited by the 
teaching of the school-master. To this 
course a bitter and stubborn resistance 
had been offered by the parents, many 
of whom hadat one time promised to give 
up their children for Eastern schools, but 
since coming under the pernicious influ- 
ence of the dominant tribe of Chiricahua 
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Apaches, just then brought on the res- 
ervation, they had found objections that 
before had not occurred to them. 

And the agent was right, for if the 
government would lift the Apaches from 
the slough of ignorance and loathsome 
degradation in which they now wallow, 
compulsory education must be resorted 
to. Under the strong hand of the law 
of force they must be taught to labor 
systematically, and when it becomes _ne- 
cessary to educate the rising generation 
in the mystery of books, force should 
compel them to accept the situation. 
Force is the one law the Indian recog- 
nizes and respects; it is zs law, and 
when he fails to employ it, it is because 
the power is lacking. No argument will 
serve to convince him that the white 
man stays his hand for any other reason. 
Overcome in battle, deprived of his 
arms, and trodden remorselessly beneath 
the heel of the conqueror, he bows with 
humility to the power that has subdued 
him, and submits without murmuring to 
the will of his master. Under such con- 
ditions the Apaches can be trained to a 
knowledge of steady industry, and in- 
duced to submit their children to the 
guidance of the white man, for such de- 
velopment of their mental faculties as 
may be possible with this fast disappear- 
ing and seemingly doomed race. 

The sanitary condition at the time 
when the inspector was on duty on the 
reservation was fairly satisfactory, no 
disease of unusual fatality being preva- 
lent. The most common ailment was 
due to bad habits, and it was a fact 
worthy of notice that the indulgences 
that lead to it were more common 
among the bands that were on the most 
friendly and intimate terms with the 
whites than among the more warlike. 
The Yuma, Tonto, and Mojave tribes, 
which had been subdued to the point of 
servility, were the most notoriously 
profligate of all the Indians on the res- 
ervation, and it was claimed ‘by persons 
long resident among them, that the 
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White Mountain Indians, who, next to 
the Chiricahuas, are the most warlike, 
were freest from the vice of all the res- 
ervation Apaches. It may bethat to this 
fact is due their superior physical con- 
dition, which takes rank among the tri- 
bal divisions in reverse order to the ex- 
tent of their reliance on the white man 
for protection and support and the years 
of their intercourse with him. 

In power of endurance, manly bearing, 
independent spirit, and mental capacity, 
the different tribes assigned to the San 
Carlos reservation may be fairly classi- 
fied in the following order : 

1st. The Chiricahuas -— Turkey Apa- 
ches — who have so long been a terror 
to the citizens of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico in the United States, and Sonora 
and Chihuahua in Mexico, and who boast 
even now that they have never been 
whipped by any civilized power. 

2d. The White Mountains — Sierra 
Blancas—the friends of the Chiricahuas, 
having their homes for the most part on 
the mountain streams in the vicinity of 
Fort Apache, at a distance of sixty miles 
from the agency. 

3d. The San Carlos, who halt between 
two opinions: race prejudice and the 
memory of former glory inclining them 
to continue fraternal relations with the 
mountain tribes, while the government 
bounty they have learned to enjoy is a 
temptation to remain at peace that they 
are fast losing the power to resist. 

4th. The Tontos, who, having been 
greatly reduced in numbers by the war 
with the whites a few years ago, are so 
broken in spirit as to be easily held in 
subjection, and may be relied upon for 
efficient service against hostile tribes. 

5th. The Mojaves and Yumas, two 
tribes that have for many years been liv- 
ing on reservations, and yet can claim 
no superiority as workers over any of the 
other tribes,except the Chiricahuas, but 
have on the contrary lost courage and 
self-reliance, and fallen to the lowest es- 
tate of dependence. 
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Such are the facts—the moral, any 
one can try to point. Now for a retro- 
spective glance. 

Ethnologically the Apache is classed 
with the Tirineh tribes, living close to 
the Yukonand Mackenzie rivers, within 

he Arctic circle. For centuries he has 
been pre-eminent over the more peaceful 
nations about him for courage, skill, and 
daring in war ; cunning in deceiving and 
evading his enemies ; ferocity in attack 
when skillfully planned ambuscades have 
led an unwary foe into his clutches ; cru- 
elty to captives ; patient endurance and 
fortitude under the greatest privations. 

In peace he has commanded respect 
for keen intelligence, good fellowship, 
warmth of feeling for his friends, and 
impatience of wrong. No Indian has 
more virtues, and none have been more 
truly ferocious when aroused. He was 
the first of the native Americans to de- 
feat in battle or outwit in diplomacy the 
all-conquering, smooth-tongued Span- 
iard, with whom and his Mexican-mon- 
grel descendants he has waged cold- 
blooded, heart-sickening war since the 
days of Cortés. Whenthe Spaniard had 
fire-arms and corslet of steel he was una- 
ble to push back this fierce, astute abo- 
rigine, provided simply with lance and 
bow. The past fifty years have seen the 
Apaches provided with arms of precision, 
and especially since the introduction of 
magazine breech-loaders the Mexican 
has not only ceased to be an intruder 
upon the Apache, but has trembled for 
the security of his own life and property 
in the squalid hamlets of the States of 
Chihuahua and Sonora. The United 
States acquired the Apaches from Mex- 
ico by right of purchase with the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, under the Gadsden 
treaty made in September, 1853, and con- 
firmed by Congress during the session 
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of 1853-4. Prior to this purchase Ari- 
zona formed part of the Mexican State 
of Sonora. The session was contained 
within certain parallels and boundaries, 
embracing some 40,000 square miles of 
land, with a length of 460 miles, and an 
extreme width of 130. In negotiating for 
the purchase of this territory Gadsden 
made strenuous efforts to secure a strip 
of country as far south as Guaymas, but 
he was not sustained by Congress, and 
thus the most important feature in the 
treaty was omitted —a port on the Gulf 
of California. The United States found 
itself in the possession of a country 
which it was impracticable to reach ex- 
cept across extensive and inhospitable 
deserts, and over vast ranges of moun- 
tains, many of them covered with per- 
petual snow. 

At the period of its purchase Arizona 
was practically a ¢erra incognita. Hunt- 
ers and trappers had explored it tosome 
extent; but their accounts of its re- 
sources and peculiarities were of a vague 
and marvelous character, according well 
with their wild habits of life. Few peo- 
ple in the United States knew anything 
about it, save the curious bookworms 
who had penetrated into the old Spanish 
records. An impression prevailed that 
it was a worthless desert, without suffi- 
cient wood or water to sustain a popula- 
tion of civilized beings. Gadsden was 
ridiculed for his purchase, and it was 
generally believed that Congress, in ex- 
pending ten million dollars for such an 
arid waste, had in view some ulterior 
project of extension, based upon the bal- 
ance of power between the Northern 
and Southern States. It was inhabited 
almost exclusively by savage tribes of 
Indians, from whose ravages the Texans 
and Mexicans had long suffered. 

A. G. Tassin. 
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THE RAINY SEASON. 


In deeper shadows fell the gloom 
Within the cabin’s single room, 
Where two old miners fared. 
One sat against the chimney side 
In silence while the embers died, 
And one for sleep prepared,— 
Still chattering blithely to his dumb, 
Disheartened, melancholy chum, 
Of better days and luck to come 
With dawn of the rainy season. 


He called his mate, yet brooding there 
Beside the hearth’s departing glare — 

“ Ho, comrade, rouse and hear 
The roaring pines and stormy blast 
Proclaiming summer o’er at last, 

The rainy season near. 
The rain, the rain, the blessed rain 
That brings the harvest to the plain, 
And yellow gold from gulch and vein: 

Hurrah for the rainy season! 


“Though food be scant, and credit gone, 
And claims have petered one by one, 
Away with doubt and fear! 
We've built the flume and dug the ditch; 
The gravel in Red Ravine is rich,— 
And hark! the rain is here !— 
The rain, the rain, the joyful rain 
Now beats the cabin roof ayain 
Till every shingle rings again. 
Hurrah for the rainy season ! 


“Cheer up!—we’ll strike the channel yet. 
And Bill, old boy, you can’t forget 
Our ups and downs together, 
Through many a hardship, many a miss ; 
But you, you never gave up like this, 
Nor flinched at work or weather. 
And now the rain, the bounteous rain 
Is pouring down on peak and plain, 
And ranch and mine rejoice again : 
Hurrah for the rainy season! 
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Come, partner, shake your gloomy mood, 
Nor longer o’er misfortune brood, 

But let the past be past; 
D’ye hear the tempest shake the door ? 
The cafion’s rising waters roar? 

Success is near at last!” — 
But ah, he called his mate in vain, 
For Death had come before the rain; 
And Bill would ne’er respond again, 

Nor toil in the rainy season ! 


Miles © Anson. 
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Or many comments that rise in the mind regard- 
ing the tragic episode in which the Sharon litigation 
has culminated, one in especial seems to us appro- 
priate here, now that the immediate excitement is 
pasi, and the fuller knowledge that will follow on 
judicial inquiry is not yet to be had: that one con- 
cerns the reception of the news by public opinion. 
The death of ex-Judge Terry has aroused scarcely an 
expression of regret ; indeed, a feeling closely resem- 
bling the vindictive triumph over the fall of an ene- 
my has been generally exhibited. People who never 
met him personally seem to have entertained toward 
him a sentiment of bitter antagonism, which finds 
expression now in ready justification of his violent 
death, even more significantly than it did in 1884, 
when he was the only defeated candidate for presi- 
dential elector on the Democratic ticket in this State. 
This feeling is in part a survival of the emnity 
aroused against him as the slayer of David C. Brod- 
erick ; an act for which he has been condemned too 
severely perhaps,— not too severely for the needs of 
civilization, but too severely for abstract justice, con- 
sidering the spirit of those early days, the circum- 
stances surrounding the duel, and the antecedents 
of the man. But in addition there has been a gen- 
eral resentment against a certain intolerance of oppo- 
sition, an overbearing temper, that has risen even to 
contempt of law several times before now. A man of 
powerful frame, of quick temper, of ready sympa- 
thy, and unbounded personal courage, he has nev- 


er been averse to scenes of violence. It may be 


said in extenuation that his ready knife or pistol 
has flashed forth rather in the quarrel of friend or 
partisan than in his own; the man — born a Ken- 
tuckian in the dueling period, brought up a Texas 


ranger — has lived up to his own code of honor, and 
has been an anachronism, not a desperado. But no 
such considerations have availed against the general 
condemnation he has met. The law-abiding basis 
in the American character, however it may fail in 
this community to resent a single impulsive breach of 
law, is outraged when a man creates the impression 
of habitual willingness to hold himself above law. 


On the other hand, the rejoicing over his death 
is, to a certain extent, an endorsement of this same 
lawlessness. Accepting the published accounts of 
the tragedy — and it is upon these that the public 
opinion that we criticise is based — the deputy mar- 
shal was not justified in his action. Making all al- 
lowance for the well-known violent disposition of 
Judge Terry, and for the threats he was supposed,— 
whether correctly or not,— to have made, the situa- 
tion did not call for the extreme action of the mar- 
shal. A man is justified in taking the life of another 
only when it is necessary to prevent that other from 
committing a murder, Judge Field could scarcely 
have been considered in danger of his life until his 
assailant drew some deadly weapon. ‘The published 
evidence indicates that Judge Terry was not given 
sufficient time to show an inclination to desist from 
the attack between the time of the drawing of the 
pistol by the marshal, and the firing of the fatal shot. 
It amounted, perhaps, only to an error of judgment 
on the part of the officer, but an error of judgment 
that results in the loss of a human life is less excus- 
able in an officer of the law than in a private citizen. 
We believe that it is everywhere exacted of the po- 
lice that they shall be very slow to use deadly wea- 
pons, and that they are held to very strict account 
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for unnecessary deaths at their hands. But in literal 
fact, the majority comment of press and street does 
not excuse the officer’s action as an error of judgment, 
but defends it as a perfectly proper answer to the 
indignity of the blow, which Judge Field’s position 
forbade him to himself resent in like manner. This 
would doubtless have been eminently Judge Terry’s 
own view of the matter; and it is for having more 
than once acted on such a view that this same ma- 
jority comment is now condemning him. 


ANOTHER criticism condemns Judge Field for 
accepting an armed escort for protection. Judge 
Field himself recognizes this sentiment when he 
declares his disinclination to accept the escort. It 
is a condition of affairs greatly to be deplored that 
a judge of any court should be under the necessity 
of accepting a bodyguard to protect his person 
against attacks by defeated litigants, but in this case 
such a condition existed. It had to be faced ; and cer- 
tainly the protection of an officer of the law was the 
best method of facing it. It would be a sad commen- 
tary on our judicial system if the judge himself were 
compelled to meet violence with violence, and to sus- 
tain his judicial actions at the point of the pistol, 
There is a habit of mind in the community, surviving 
from the days of the inefficiency of the machinery of 
government to cope with acts of violence, that con- 
demns the man who invokes the protection of the law 
in order to avoid violence. Bravery is good ; but so 
long as it is leaned on instead of law, even for de- 
fense, law is by that much weakened. There is al- 
ways a legal method of redress, and it is the duty of 
all citizens to strengthen and sustain this method, 


A Glimpse in the Santa Cruz Mountains. 


I wAs recruiting for a few weeks in a delightful 
home boarding-house in the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
and Ruth was also boarding there, and teaching in a 
little old shanty schoolhouse a few miles back in the 
country. 

Iam not going to give Ruth’s whole name, for I 
dare not, believing that some day it is going to be 
very familiar to the educational world, for she is-a 
grand scholar. Ruth is her real name, though, as 
far as it goes ; no other name would suit her so well,— 
plain, sweet, and simple, but with depths in her 
nature that make her a delightful companion. So I 
fell in love with Ruth at once, and as little old school- 
houses away back in the country and happy school- 
children whom I have never seen before, have always 
had a special interest and charm for me, I resolved 
that some morning I would accompany Ruth on her 
horseback ride to her school. I procured a horse, 
and improvising a habit, one lovely morning we 
started out together. 

Through the village and out a miie or two we had 
a pleasant trot and chat, with nothing specially in- 
teresting around us except the brightness of the sky 
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and the sweet morning air. But where we began the 
real ascent of the mountain, when the valleys we had 
left behind lay in living pictures below us, I felt the 
spell of the mountains upon me. As we slowly as- 
cended the ever winding road, it had so grown upon 
me that I told Ruth she might go on, and I would 
linger and enjoy the views and join her later at the 
schoolhouse. 

Tying my horse to the fence, I found a perch on 
the steep hillside, where I looked between the ma- 
drofio trees, and got glimpses of what I called my 
Beulah land. The madroiio tree is beautiful enough 
to be the tree of life. It always looks as fresh as 
though just created and washed by Eden showers. 
Its trunk and branches are covered with smooth, 
thin bark, of a rich red color. When it sheds irs 
leaves I do not know. I looked around for dead or 
dying ones, but could find none, either on the trees 
or the ground. All were perfect, green, thick, and 
glossy. It does not bear twelve manner of fruits, 
but it sheds its red bark every month, covering the 
ground with crisp, clean, brittle shavings, and leav- 
ing the whole wood of the tree smooth and olive 
colored. 

The road here makes a direct turn, so that it lies 
on two distinct terraces at my feet. The ground is 
quite level on this side of the water, with a few trees 
forming what seems to be an old orchard; a path 
leads through it, and three little lambs are just emer- 
ging from the shadows into the path. 

Just now I hear a team coming. It is right here 
behind the trees. The man has stopped to rest his 
horses. I feel inclined to get up and run, but he is 
humming a tune as he waits, and calls his horses 
‘* boys,” so I conclude he is a good-natured sort of 
man. 

He spies me at last and calls out, ‘‘ Halloa, you 
are giving yourself a sunning up there, are you?” 

“Ta.” 

‘“* Got a pretty warm place.” 

** Ves, but the view is lovely from here.” 

“* Yes, it is very fine.” 

The air is full of the twitter of birds, and the water 
is full of sun-sparkles, for the water I have spoken of 
is a large reservoir, a little mirror lake, directly in 
front of me and perhaps a mile farther down. The 
shore on three sides slopes down to the water. On 
one of these sides is a smiling green vineyard. On 
the east are bréad fields. Great trees of white oak 
spread their generous shadows, and I can just dis- 
cern men at, work. They may be rough men, but 
the distance lends enchantment, and the scene is one 
of perfect peace. The other shore is wild, a steep 
bank with clumps of old redwoods in the background, 
merging into the woods that clothe the mountains, 
A weather-beaten shanty stands close to the water’s 
edge. 

There is a low, scrubby growth on the highest of 
these mountains, which gives them the effect, even in 
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full sunlight, of being in deep shadow. Away up 
beyond, to the east, is one that stands out by itself 
among the other hills, This isnamed Loma Prieta, 
(Dark Mountain). So near, and yet so far, standing 
off shoulder to shoulder one behind the other, these 
dark mountains wall in and enshrine the gentler land- 
scape. 

Over in the east a fog-bank is shining in the sun» 
like an angel’s wing, or a fold of his mantle thrown 
over the bluff. To the north, over a hillock on which 
the prominent feature is a tall dead tree, and through 
the gates of the mountains, stretches the distant val- 
ley. I can see plainly the San José court house, and 
still beyond, the farthest boundary of my Beulah land, 
the Mount Hamilton range, of the palest blue, dimly 
distant, and yet bathed in a sheen of sunlight glory. 

The sky —this must be the opal sky of which we 
sometimes read. I think I never saw the firmament 
so bright. It seems to have stolen power from the 
sun, and to be shining in and of itself, a canopy of 
pure, limpid light, and yet so delicately, so tenderly 
shaded, from horizon to zenith. 

**O Beulah land, 
Sweet Beulah land ! ” — 

But Ruth will wonder where I am, and I must go 
on along the dusty road and be content with catch- 
ing glimpses of my Beulah land now and then through 
the shining leaves of the madrofios that fringe the 
bank. 

S.J. Newell, 


A Trip on a Flying Machine. 


Tuis kind of flying machine holds only one, but 
that is no drawback. One propels, one steers, one 
mind counsels pro and con. Thus are the unities 
preserved. Steel, or brass, and rubber, with a leather 
attachment. Where are the gas bags, the fans, and 
the parachutes? No matter. Never mind discussing 
its form and virtues,— to the saddle, the fiery noon 
has moved from the zenith, the sun inclines his 
shining gaze towards the west. To the saddle, com- 
rades, for many a rolling league of hill and vailey, 
of terraced down, of grassy steppe, and rough-paved 
town, lie between us and that city by the sea. 

Hurrah for the pigskin. Here is the chair of state 
for the democrat. Seated in the pigskin, we envy 
not the dictator on his throne of terror, the monarch 
in his purple. Hurrah for the sweet breath of wood 
and meadow. Seated thus high in the air, one’s 
nostrils are above the fenny vapors of cdre and mil- 
dew that breathe their sickly dews upon the sons of 
men. 

One backward glance, see, the city has folded its 
smoky mantle around it and vanished. Hard and 
heavy runs the upward road, but courage, comrades, 
here is the topmost brow at last. And see, far wind- 
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ing, far spindling into nothing, there runs the smooth 
road in bowers of fir and hazel. Three miles of 
downward grade. For three long miles no muscle 
needs to move. For three miles we may fly as effort- 
less and light as skims the stooping gull. 

What bookworm was that who wished to graft 
the wings of the albatross upon his wordy soul, that 
he might see Senegambia at rising and America at 
setting of the sun? ‘*O, hadst thou but my soul, 
what joys, what joys were thine !” 

Bah ! he is behind the age! Prithee, good Walt, 
go get thee a bicycle, if aught of youth in thee re- 
mains. Climb to the summit of some such hill as 
this. Fling thy heels across the handle bars, fold 
thy arms, and whiz with me through the solid league 
of air. Say,dost thou envy now the breaker-search- 
ing albatross, the cloud-piercing skylark, the sharp- 
vanned swallow skimming o’er the lake? Art thou 
not now a winged being? Not lazier nor swifter is 
the flight of the hungry condor, falling from the 
cloud-bannered pinnacles of his Andean home. 

But we have reached the flats ; to work again, for 
night is falling. 

Night has come; dismount, light lamps, and 
start again. Better than gulls are we, for we are 
birds of night as wellas day. Yonder goes our 
leader, dancing on a fire-fly. After him, another, 
trampling on an inextinguishable star. Another fol- 
lows, fretting the white road with shadowy geome. 
try. 

Dark arch those pines above the road. A mouth 
of blackness yawns to swallow us. In goes Captain 
Firefly, green and red by turns; his tinkling bell 
echoes in the timbered alley. One might compare 
him to Orpheus, descending into Hades, and tuning 
a preparatory lyre. 

The road dips, then lifts us out again into the 
stars. Welcome, brave lights of heaven, we too are 
wandering stars. 

Quicken your speed, my comrades. Let us fly in 
Indian file across this table-land. Now might we be 
taken for wind-spirits seen by Faust, heels winged 
with Will o’ the Wisps, flying towards the revel on 
the Brocken. 

Hark, that faint cheer from far ahead. Away 
with weariness, with silence, now. Hurrah! Hur- 
rah! for there before us sparkles and glitters the 
city of our dreams, Babylon Super Mare. Seest 
thou yon tumble of hills, swelling dome-like to the 
sky of night? The negro-bosom of the earth is neck- 
laced with the tracery of ten thousand diamonds. 

Hurrah! hurrah! We ride along those avenues, 


we mingle with those twinkling earth-stars. We 
catch the far-heard complaining of the ocean. Dis- 
mount, my brother pilgrims of the wheel. We are 


in the City of Gems. Yonder is our caravansary. 
Thus ends our trip on a flying machine. 
Walter Kelly. 
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EpITroR OVERLAND MONTHLY :— 

In a recent article contributed to your magazine 
by John Bonner, he takes occasion to say that the 
irrigation law of 1887, which he styles the ‘* Wright 
Act,” has failed; and pursuing the subject ascribes 
the failure to what he alleges is a lack of security for 
the bonds of an irrigation district established under 
that law. 

To the statement made by Mr. Bonner that the law 
has failed, we need only point to the work that has 
been accomplished under the law in the first two 
years of its existence for a complete refutation. 
Within that time about nineteen districts have been 
formed, and in each instance by a practically unani- 
mous vote. The territory embraced within these 
districts comprises a large portion of the richest lands 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, not to 
mention the district which has been recently formed 
in Los Angeles County. It may be truly said, then, 
that the law of 1887 has met with practically unani- 
mous favor in the localities requiring irrigation. At 
the present time the people within the various dis- 
tricts are as nearly united in support of the law as 
has probably ever been known to be the case in any 
matter submitted for public endorsement. 

Within the two years two decisions have been ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of the State, each of 
which fully and unreservedly affirms the constitu- 
tionality of the law, and the latter of which (rendered 
on May 31, 1889,) upholds the validity of organiza- 
tions effected in accordance with the provisions of the 
law. 

Now every man, be he lawyer or layman, knows 
that to effect these organizations and to obtain these 
decisions of the Supreme Court, settling beyond con- 
troversy the constitutionality of the law and the val- 
idity of organizations under it, when effected in 
conformity with its provisions, has required much 
time. This much has been accomplished, and it 
would be unavoidably necessary in the building up 
of any new system. 

Now, then, as to whether the law is a failure, or 
has failed, let us contrast the opinion of Mr. Bonner 
and the opinion of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Bonner says the district irrigation law is a 
failure. 

The Supreme Court (emphasis mine) say in 76 
California Supreme Court Reports, page 360 : 


‘**'This is not a law passed to accomplish exclus- 
ive and selfish private gain ; it is an extensive and 
far-reaching plan, by which the general public may 
be vastly benefited ; and _ the Legislature acted with 
good judgment in- enacting it. Such a 
general scheme, by which immigration may be stim- 
ulated, the taxable property of the State increased, 
the relative burdens of taxation upon the whole peo- 
ple decreased, and the comfort and advantage of 
many thriving communities subserved, would serve 
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to redound to the common advant age of all the peo- 
ple of the State to a greater or less extent. 

The provisions of the act relative to the condemna- 
tion of private property, land, water, etc., for the 
uses prescribed therein, are in harmony with the 
Constitution and State laws, and in strict consonance 
with the views of the Supreme Court in Zax vs. Hag- 
gin, 69 Cal. 302. THE ACT UNDER DISCUS- 
SION IN ALL RESPECTS COMPLIKS WITH THE VARI- 
OUS PROVISIONS OF THE STATE CONSTITUTION.” 


In the above case the constitutionality of the law 
was fully tested. In the later case, entitled Central 
Irrigation District (of Colusa County) vs. De Lappe, 
the validity of the various provisions of the law re- 
lating to the organization of districts, the issuance 
of bonds, and their validity, were fully tested. The 
latter opinion, as well as the former, is very 2xhaust- 
ive, and in the two opinions the Court has evident- 
ly settled every question which can ever arise affect- 
ing the constitutionality of the law, or the validity 
of an organization under it. Both these cases were 
contested by the best of legal talent, and every 
point was fully and forcibly presented. 

Now what is the effect of these decisions? It is 
this: That an irrigation district organized ia accord- 
ance with the requirements of the law of 1887 is a 
guast municipal corporation, endowed with all the 
functions which that law purports to confer. Among 
these functions is the power to estimate and deter- 
mine the amount of money required to construct all 
necessary works, the power to levy and collect as- 
sessme tts, to issue and sell the bonds of the district, 
and all other powers necessarily incidental to these. 
In other words, an irrigation district is, by the pro- 
visions of this law, clothed with an individuality 
which enables all the people of the district to pull 
together as one man. Furthermore, every bond 
sold by the district is a valid and subsisting lien up- 
on all the real estate and the improvements thereon 
situated within the district. 

But Mr. Bonner says: ‘‘ The simple fact was that 
the irrigation districts had no property to pledge, no 
security to offer, nothing which a creditor might 
seize and sell in case the district did not pay its cou- 
pons.” 

From this statement it appears that Mr. Bonner 
either never read the, law or is incapable of under- 
standing the English language. As well might he 
have said that a county or incorporated city with 
bonds to sell has “no property to pledge, no secu- 
rity to offer, nothing which a creditor might seize 
and sell” in case their coupons were not paid. 

The same individuality is conferred upon an irri- 
gation district as upon the county or incorporated 
city. The legal entity of the district is as definite 
and certain. It is vested with precisely the same rev- 
enue powers. The legal obligations of the district 
may be enforced in the same way in case of default 
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in meeting them. In fact, there is no revenue power 
incident to the county or incorporated city which 
is not as fully vested in the irrigation district. 

Sec. 17 of the law reads as follows : 

**Said bonds and the interest thereon shall be paid 
by revenue derived from an annual assessment upon 
the real property of the district ; and all real prop- 
erty in the district shall be and remain liable to be 
assessed for such payments, as hereinafter provided.” 

This one quotation shows that the bonds of a dis- 
trict are secured by all the real property init. The 
revenue powers of a district are almost identical with 
those of a county. The phraseology of the general 
revenue law and that of the district irrigation law are 
substantially the same. We challenge Mr Bonner or 
any other person that prefers to tear down rather 
than to maintain laws which the highest court says 
have been wisely builded, to name one revenue 
power of any character, possessed by any municipal 
corporation which is not as fully possessed by an irri- 
gation district. And while he is on this subject will he 
point to one element of security to outstanding obli- 
gations, possessed by any municipal corporation, or 
any county, which the irrigation district does not as 
ully possess ? 

If he be unable to note any such power or ele- 
ment of security lacking in the district, and yet que- 
ries ‘* Why do the bonds not sell?” we answer that 
it is the history of all newly created municipal cor- 
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porations, that it requires much time to settle the 
legal questions involved in their creation, and the 
scope of the powers with which they are endowed. 
It will soon be demonstrated that irrigation district 
bonds are as good as the best to be found in the 
market. Of the nineteen districts now found under 
this law, several Aaze sold their bonds, and much in- 
quiry is being made by the Eastern and local capi- 
talists regarding the others. 

Mr. Bonner seems to think that the people of this 
coast have only to fold their arms and beseech the 
general government to irrigate their lands, and that 
irrigation with all its attendant blessings will soon 
follow. It is not now contemplated and probably 
never will be by any considerable number of legisla- 
tors, to irrigate or provide water for the irrigation of 
lands which have been reduced to private ownership. 
The commendable movement led by Senator Wil- 
liam M. Stewart of Nevada is intended to reach 
only government lands. As well might the farmers 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys ask the 
general government to plant their farms in fruit trees 
and vines, as to ask that it should supply those fields 
with water for irrigation. The farmers are amply 
able to do this for themselves. 

There is ample water for all,—at least for the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys,— and all that 
is wanted to secure its speedy storage and distribu- 
tion under the law now existing is concert of action. 

Marsden Manson. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Constitutional Government.! 


** The whole history of our land and our race will 
be read backwards, if we fail always to bear in mind 
that the lower unit is not a division of the greater, 
but that the greater is an aggregate of the smaller.” 
These words, writter by E. A. Freeman many years 
ago, express the idea underlying much of the histor- 
ical work that he has accomplished, and it was to be 
expected that his visit to this country nearly ten 


1** An Introduction to the Local Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States,’’ by George E. “Howard. 
Vol. 1. Development of the Township, Hundred, and 
Shire. 

“The Town and City Government of New Haven,” 
by Charles H. Levermore. 

‘*The River Towns of Connecticut,”” by Charles M. 
\ndrews, 

Publications in the Johns Hopkins Studies in Histo- 
rical and Political Science. Published by the Publica- 
tion Agency of Johns Hopkins University : Baltimore. 
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years ago should have resulted in an active study of 
our local institutions. The outgrowth of this study 
has been a series of monographs issued by the Lis- 
torical Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University. 
This series, which has covered the field of local in- 
stitutional history with some thoroughness, is now 
rounded off by the publication of a comparative study 
of these institutions, prepared by Professor George 
E. Howard, of the University of Nebraska. 

In this State, we are inclined to look upon the 
county merely as anarbitrary division of the State, and 
the township as an equally arbitrary division of the 
county, carved out asa minor judicial area. Yet these 
divisions, in their constitutional aspect, can boast an 
antiquity superior to that of the State or the nation, 
an antiquity equal to that of the social organism it- 
self. It is in the township, indeed, that we see a 
survival of the germ of national organization. ‘Trac- 
ing it back through the pages of history, we find its 
counterpart in the tunscipe of Saxon England, the 
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mark of the Teutonic tribes, in the Ionic genos and 
the Italic gens. In all these organizations we find 
the people bound together in the beginning by a tie 
of blood relationship and the worship of a common 
ancestor, but in each this tie becomes weaker as the 
integrity of the organization is impaired by the adop- 
tion of strangers. Among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans the genos, or gens, is combined into phratries 
or curia, and these in turn combine into phulia or 
tribes. But this development is but obscurely shad- 
owed forth in the traditionary period of their histo- 
ries. It is only with the fourth stage of development 

the combination of phulia, or tribes, into the city 

- that the period of reliable history is reached. The 
city is, however, their highest political conception, 
and it is this political limitation that makes the suc- 
cessor of Ancient Greece a nation only by suffer- 
ance ; that made the glories of Rome crumble be- 
fore the advancing nationality of the Teutons of the 
north. 

Our knowledge of the political development of the 
Teutonic race overlaps that of the development of 
the Komans and Greeks in both directions. Not 
only do we see. them advance to the nationality that 
was denied to the earlier races, but we also know of 
them in the earliest stages of political development. 
The Germans of Czsar’s time were in a state of 
transition from the nomadic to the agricultural stage. 
The mark, an outgrowth of the family, was the unit 
of organization. A century and a half later the 
mark has become a local self-governing community, 
and by the combination of marks, hundreds and V6l- 
kerschafter. have appeared. The hundred is a judic- 
ial unit, and the Vélkerschaft a gathering of the 
tribes. 

Such was the early organization of the ‘leutonic 
tribes on the continent ; in England we tind a very 
similar arrangement, the tunscipe, or township, cor- 
responding with the mark, the hundred, and the 
shire corresponding with the Vilkerschaft. During 
the Norman period the township becomes a manor, 
and comes more under the control of the lord of the 
The shire is drawn into closer dependence on 
the central government, and is known as the county. 

During the thirteenth century the manor becomes 
a parish, the hundred and county are weakened until 
the former passes away, and the latter survives as 
the jurisdictional area of the court of quarter sessions. 
The parish was originally an ecclesiastical division, 
and corresponded territorially with a township, or 
with a group of townships. During the thirteenth 
century the growing necessities of the church for 
money led to the establishment of the vestry. At 
first the money was raised by vote in ‘‘ open vestry,” 
a meeting of the rate payers themselves, — the first 
instance, in the modern sense, of a self-taxing local 
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body, 
The powers exercised by the manor became more 
and more strictly defined in the charters granting 
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their powers, and thus the residue of the civil busi- 
ness of the township, and any new functions arising 
from the expanding life of the community, were ex- 


ercised by the vestry. Already the parish repre- 
sents a double principle. On one side it is a town- 
ship, under the headship of a constable; on the 
other, it is an ecclesiastical body, under the presi- 
dency of the parish priest. The vestry meeting was 
a genuine folkmoot, in which all who paid rates had 
a voice. By-laws were enacted touching all matters 
of public concern, and the constable, surveyors of 
highways, collectors of taxes, auditors, and minor 
church officials, were elected here. After the min- 
ister and the constable, the churchwardens were the 
most important officers; they were originally chosen 
in open vestry, but in 1603 their selection was 
vested in the vestry and minister. They were creat- 
ed as lay guardians of the church property, and their 
most important function was the making of the 
church rate, and the calling of the vestry to author- 
ize the levy. ‘The next step in the development was 
the appearance of the select vestry, a committee 
composed of former or ‘‘ passed ” officers, who were 
to advise the officers for the time being in the con- 
trol of parochial affairs in the intervals between the 
meetings of the vestry. This committee was origi- 
nally elected annually in open vestry, but about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century they usurped 
the power of filling vacancies in their own body, 
thus creating a close corporation. 

The chief change in the organization of the county 
resulted from the institution, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, of justices of the peace, appoint- 
ed by the king. To the court of quarter sessions, 
presided over by them, were transferred the princi- 
pal judicial and administrative functions of the old 
county court, thus centralizing the government more 
fully. 

Such was the local constitution of England at the 
time of the settlement of the American colonies. 
Parishes in their two-fold aspect, — civil and ecclesi- 
astical, —and counties of significance chiefly as the 
administrative area of the court of quarter sessions, 
The local governments established by the colonies in 
America may be divided into four classes, represented 
by Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. In the first, or New England, group we 
see an interesting revival of organs and functions on 
recurrence of the primitive environment. The New 
England town was a reproduction of the Germanic 
It was the center of the political activity of 
The county, like the English shire, was 
little more than a judicial unit. In New York the 
town is also more important than the county. But 
instead of the town meeting with legislative powers, 
as in New England, the functions of the town meet- 
ing in New York consisted simply in the election of 
The town government was purely repre-_ 

In Virginia we find an almost complete 
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reproduction of the institutions of the mother coun- 
try. At the head of the parish is the vestry, whose 
principal duties were the apportionment of the parish 
rate and the appointment of church wardens. The 
vestrymen in the earlier period were elected, but 
later they obtained authority to fill vacancies in 
their own number, thus reproducing the close cor- 
porations of the old country. As a civil institution 
the parish was overshadowed by the county, which 
was employed as the unit of representation and ad- 
ministration. The county of Virginia had thus a 
greater significance than that of England. But it 
was a centralized body, as all important officers were 
appointed by the governor. The principle of popular 
election appears only in the choice of burgesses. In 
Pennsylvania the county is still more important ; in- 
deed, under the proprietorship of Penn, there was 
no smaller division recognized. The county court, 
composed of justices of the peace appointed by the 
governor, administered local affairs. In Marylanda 
distinct system of government consisting of manors 
and hundreds was set up. The manor corresponded 
with that of England ; the hundred exercised powers 
that had never been exercised by the hundred before. 
But the whole system fell into disuse, and the govern- 
ment was brought into harmony with those of the 
other colonies. 

In the Western States a new system of local gov- 
ernment has been evolved. It is known as the 
**compromise”’ or county-township system. Pro- 
fessor Howard looks upon this as the highest devel- 
opment of the system. In New England the township 
had undue importance ; in Virginia, and more par- 
ticularly in Pennsylvania, the county was too prom- 
inent. It is in the Western States that a just equilib- 
rium between the two is attained. 

Professor Howard’s book contains a mass of infor- 
mation on the subject of local government. He has, 
however, effectually closed the book to all but spe- 
cialists by his method of arrangements ‘The devel- 
opment is not clearly defined, and the comparative 
study of institutions is almost entirely omitted. To 
get an idea of the local government of Massachu- 
setts, for instance, it is necessary to compare two 
widely separated portions of the book ; to compare 
this government with that of any other colony a 
wider selection must be made. ‘The positive study of 
local institutions has already been quite fully devel- 
oped in the regular monographs of the series. The 
present book shou'd have been devoted to a compar- 
ative study of them. 

Doctor Landon has made a useful contrieytion to 
the study of the constitutional history of this country. 
The lectures that he has published? contain a brief 
+ review of the constitutional questions that have 
arisen during our century of history under this gov- 


2The Constitutional History and Government of the 
United States, by Judson S. Landon, LL. D. 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston: 1889. 
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ernment, preceded by an account of the framing and 
adoption of the Constitution, and succeeded by an 
account of the influence of the Supreme Court in the 
development of that instrument. The limits which 
Doctor Landon set himself are too narrow for a thor- 
oughly satisfactory treatment of the subject, but he 
has been judicious in the selection of facts for narra- 
tion, and the book contains much of interest to the 
specialist, though addressed principally to the student 
in high schools and colleges. The early period lead- 
ing to the adoption of the Constitution is admirably 
treated, particularly in the analysis and estimate of 
the Articles of Confederation. Yet, in treating this 
subject, as in the treatment of several others, he 
completely ignores the process of growth that is go- 
ingon. He recognizes the Articles of Confederation 
as marking a preliminary and necessary step to the 
Constitution, but he speaks of it as a step in itself, 
as if the national advance had been made by a series 
of forward jumps, rather than bya steady growth 
toward nationality, of which the Articles of Confed- 
eration were but evidence. This failure to trace the 
growth of the Constitution, and of the national spirit 
behind it, through the succeeding periods of growth 
is, indeed, the weak feature of the work. The adop- 
tion of the Constitution is described, and the various 
important questions that have arisen in our historyare 
taken up and treated, each with ability. But there 
is an absence of the thread of development. Perhaps 
this is partly the result of Doctor Landon’s theory, 
that the powers of the national government today 
are identical with those enjoyed when Washington 
was President. It isa very pleasing theory that the 
framers of the Constitution were endowed with suffi- 
cient foresight to make the provisions of that instru- 
ment susceptible of expansion to meet the require- 
ments of a country growing as this has done. But 
such a theory, however flattering to our pride in our 
revolutionary, or rather constitutional sires, is scarcely 
accurate. True, they did frame the provisions of that 
instrument in general terms, and in this they were 
far wiser than the modern constitution-maker ; but 
the credit for the expansion of those provisions rests 
with their successors who have sat upon the bench 
of the Supreme Court. There is more safety as well 
as more accuracy in recognizing the implied powers 
as new powers raised to meet the growing require- 
ments of the government. It is in the legal aspect 
of his subject rather than the philosophical that Doc- 
tor Landon is most happy. Here some of his in- 
sights are unusually clear, and no portion of the 
book is better than his review of the influence of the 
Supreme Court. He himself seems to feel a kind- 
ness for this branch of his subject, judging from the 
manner in which he dwells upon it, but none of his 
readers will regret this evidence of interest. The 
subject, naturally abstruse and dull, is made interest- 
ing not only to the specialist but also to the general 
reader. Owing to a carelessness in the use of un- 
qualified general statements, several passages in the 
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book are calculated to be misleading. Thus, in speak- 
ing of the discussion on slavery in the constitutional 
convention of 1787, he gives the impression (pp. 179- 
181) that the whole South desired slavery at that 
time ; while the fact was that South Carolina and 
Georgia alone were its advocates in the convention, 
and the slavery clauses were introduced to satisfy 
the demands of South Carolina. Again, (p. 248) 
“The States had all legislative power conferred by 
their respective State constitutions,” is evidently a 
slip resulting from carelessness in expression. The 
book throughout is pervaded by a tone of irrepressi- 
ble optimism. The spoils system he admits is bad, 
but we are too strong for it to hurt us the negro 
problem is difficult, but it will solve itself; dangers 
from corporations and trusts are distressing, but they 
are dismissed with an easy confidence in the future 
that is exhilarating... Yet, one cannot-help:thinking 
that if the problems of the past had been met in that 
manner, we should not now have so much to gaze 
upon with complacency. 


Doctor Mary Putnam Jacobi on Primary 
Education. 


The several papers which Doctor Jacobi has col- 
lected under the title ‘* Physiological Notes on Pri- 
mary Education and the Study of Language,” make 
a small book, but a very important contribution to 
the subject of pedagogics,— worthy, we should say 
to be classed with the record of James Mill’s experi- 
ment upon his son, but for the important considera- 
tion that Mill’s was given to the world after the life 
of its subject had{been lived, and had thus given us 
data for judging of final results, while Doctor Jaco. 
bi’s daughter is still a young child. The charming 
“‘ protocol” on the /ris tricolor, given on page 38, 
gives us, it is true, a very fair idea of results up to 
date ; and all the teacher’s positions are so carefully 
taken and well argued that it is possible for any one 
who has thought much about education, and has 
tried to fit high ideals thereof to the actual possibili- 
ties of children’s minds, to judge pretty fairly of the 
working of this or that process. Should the little 
botanist ever become an eminent woman, this ac- 
count will certainly deserve rank with the account of 
John Stuart Mill’s education. It demonstrates again 
what teachers and the public are so incredulous of, 
that children, if well endowed by nature and careful- 
ly trained, are intellectually capable of things greatly 
beyond the meager diet generally provided for them. 
It is the serious belief of the present reviewer that 
the greatest defect in the training of well endowed 
children today is the babying of their minds. 

The first two of these papers appeared in the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly several years ago, and the last 

1 Primary Education. By Mary Putnam Jacobi, M. 
D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. ForSale 
in San Francisco by The Bancroft Company. 
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in the American Journal of Psychology for Novem- 
ber, 1888. The first essay, ‘‘An Experiment in Pri- 
mary Education,” gives notes of the methods used 
and the results obtained by Dr. Jacobi in following 
out a simple yet scientific scheme of education with 
a four year old girl. The second paper deals with the 
relative values of flower and leaf, as a starting point 
in the study of botany. The third discusses the effect 
of the study of language upon mental development, 
as compared with the effect of the study of other 
subjects. It further treats of the proper age for 
language study, and inquires what proportion the 
languages anc oth ~ important branches of study 
should bear to each otne: .. 1 g=neral curriculum. 

The essays are all very quotable, for Dr. Jacobi is 
a direct and forcible writer, and a clear thinker. 
‘* A person destined to receive a superior education,” 
she premises, ‘‘is expected to develop more vigor- 
ous mental force, to have a larger mental horizon, 
to handle more complex masses of ideas than an- 
other. From the beginning, therefore, he must not 
merely receive useful information, but be habituated 
to perform difficult mental operations. The child 
must be trained in feats of sustained attention, and 
in the collection and association of elementary ideas 
into complex combinations. . . And very 
early must be offered to the child problems to be 
solved, either by purely mental exertion, or by that 
combined with manual labor.” 

Things should be studied before words, she holds : 
** Words are fossils which, according to the under- 
standing had of them, are a heap of meaningless 
stones, or the incarnation of a bygone life.” That 
she does not by this mean, as some hasty and parti- 
san reviewers conclude, that words really ave “ mean- 
ingless stones,” and would throw them away as such 
from educational schemes, is evident enough later. 
She only insists that it shall always be kept a fun- 
damental idea that ‘‘all arts of expression are | were] 
subordinate in importance to the subject expressed.” 
When her child learned to write, the writing, though 
it had to be carefully done, ‘‘ was recognized as no 
end in itself, but as a means to preserve a connected 
history of a series of interesting events, otherwise 
liable to lapse into oblivion,”—the life history of a 
group of hyacinths of her acquaintance. 

The account of this ‘* experiment in primary edu- 
cation ” is too full of detail to be even outlined here. 
It seems to us to have been based on sound principles 
and to abound in suggestiveness to the wise. We 
should say in the most unreserved manner that ev- 
ery parent and teacher ought to study it, were it 
not for a fatal misgiving that the pedagogic stream, 
can never ascend higher than its source,—the teach- 
er can never apply any system of education based on 
higher ideals of mental development, ,wider hori- 
zons, clearerand more powerful thought than hisown; 
and the result of attempts on the part of meagerly 
equipped or hazy-minded pedagogues to follow such 
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systems is pretty sure to be something so objectiona- 
bly pretentious and hollow, that one would rather 
have thrown his influence in favor of an honest and 
unaspiring administration of the old-time ‘ reading, 
wr.ting, and arithmetic.” Until the desideratum so 
clearly pointed out by Matthew Arnold, of supervis- 
ion of the lower schools from the universities, comes 
to pass, such studies of educational method as this 
are of little use to ‘‘ every parent and teacher.”” But 
certainly every college-bred mother, and every teach- 
er of the higher order, ought to read it. 

The paper on language study touches a subject of 
no wider importance than that on primary educa- 
tion ; but much of it is a contribution, too important 
to be overlooked, to the most popular educational 
controversy of the day,— a controversy about which 
many people will read, who would not be interested 
in the other matters of the book. For these people, 
we quote: 

‘*The moment arrives at last when the study of 
language must begin. This moment may to a cer- 
tain extent be compared with that illustrious epoch 
in European history, when at the Renaissance of 
learning, classical Latin and Greek were re-discov- 
ered for the modern world. The extraordinary effect 
of this discovery may serve to prove the importance 
of language to thought. Thus, although 
the material for the physical sciences existed in the 
same abundance then as now, these sciences failed 
to develop until after the Renaissance of classical 
learning. . . The solitary labors of Roger 
Bacon in the thirteenth century had flickered like 
a taper in a vast cavern of darkness, and then failed 
for lack of air. The human brain could not advance 
in an analysis of the external world, until it had 
been disciplined and developed in its internal act- 
ivity by training in language. 

‘* But, at the present day, the educational value of 
the study of languages has begun to be seriously 
questioned.” 

** At the outset I would call attention to a fact 
which might seem self-evident, yet is generally over- 
looked in pedagogical discussions of the subject. 
This is, that the study of languages must be an ex- 
tension, more or less complex, of the process of ac- 
quiring language —the highest physiological acqui- 
sition that distinguishes the human race from the 
lower animals. The method and educational results 
of such study are, therefore, primarily a physiologi- 
cal problem, and should be discussed by physiolo- 
gists before they are handed over to pedagogues. 

‘* The genesis of speech is one of the most extra- 
ordinary and mysterious phenomena in the history 
of mankind. It has always justly excited the aston- 


ishment and speculations of philosophers. 

Weare led to,note the fundamental circumstance that 
speech impliesa more extensive excitation of the brain 
than does any action performed without speech.” 
Here follows a brief statement of the physiological 
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action of the brain in originating the speech-idea, 
“©... The genesis does not occur unless the 
supra-sensual, superadded convolutions of the brain 
have attained the highest degree of development, 
and this is why no animal but man is able to speak. 

** When any one learns the terms of a fully devel- 
oped speech, or a baby learns his own language, the 
process is difterent. The sound of the word, 
as bread, falls upon the air, and causes a peculiar vi- 
bration of the nerve running from the ear to the 
brain — the auditory nerve. This vibration is trans- 
mitted to a special locality of the brain, apparently 
the first temporo-sphenoidal convolution.” If the 
child knows bread, and has learned to associate the 
sound with it, ‘‘then another process takes place in 
his brain. At the same time that the name is regis- 
tered in this. part of the brain, the receptacle for 
auditory impressions, a visual impression of the ob- 
ject is registered at another point — the cuneus, or 
posterior portion of the occipital lobes.” 

** When the two impressions have been registered 
in the brain they may then be combined. 
Exactly how this combination is effected we do not 
know ; but we can represent to ourselves that vibra- 
tions, similar to those of the auditory nerve, are 
transmitted along the fibers which connect these two 
points of the brain. When this happens, a secon- 
dary vibration is coincidently transmitted in another 
direction to the convolutions ‘ superadded’ to the 
simplest ones that belong to the sense impressions. 

The association of written signs with vis- 
ual images and with auditory signs is obviously only 
an extension of the same process. It is 
plain, therefore, that to learn the name of a thing, and 
to learn how to use this name, involves much more 
mental action than is required simply to acquire sense 
perceptions about it. The name, moreover, consti- 
tutes an important rise above the level of sense per- 
ceptions, and marks the initiation of a process that 
is to lead to all abstract thought. 

‘** The second step in this process is taken when 
the name of a single object is generalized to others 
so as to form a class. In the act of extend- 
ing an individual name to a class, the little child 
passes out of the animal world into the human 
world; he becomes a rational being. For this reason 
some thinkers, as Professor Harris, have held that 
the possession is not only the sign of the soul, but 
the demonstration of its immortality. Whether this 
be so or not, the possession is none the less marvel- 
ous. 

‘* When verbal signs have once become associated 
with objects, it is possible for the mind to occupy it- 
self exclusively with them, and altogether to disre- 
gard the objects. It is as with signs of number, with 
whose aid most complicated operations can be per- 
formed by the mathematician, which would be quite 
impossible if he were obliged to handle the concrete 
material objects to which these signs originally re- 
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ferred. . Thus the fundamental fact in the 
acquisition of language is that it rouses the activity 
of the highest centers of the brain — the ideal or con- 
cept centers, without whose functions all knowledge 
of the external world must remain as isolated groups 
of sense impressions. Lariguage is essential to all 
but the simplest forms of thought.” 

‘* The acquisition of foreign languages modifies the 
cerebral processes just described, by rendering them 
even more subtle and complicated.” A physiologi- 
cal explanation of the brain-processes, with dia- 
grams, follows here. ‘‘ Impressions are immensely 
multiplied, and the mind becomes accustomed to 
take cognizance of such subtle differentiations that 
its delicacy of perception is indefinitely increased. 
The capacity to appreciate subtle distinctions, more 
subtle than those existing in nature outside the mind, 
is essential to scientific work. It is also essential to 
a high grade of ethical cultu re.” Not unjustly have 
language studies been entitled ‘ Humanities’; for it 
is the grade of mental development which they fos- 
ter that is necessary for the harmonious and finely 
equitable maintenance of social relations. Without 
this culture, the study of the external world, even if 
successfully pursued — which is rarely the case — 
is liable to have a materializing and even brutalizing 
effect.” 

Comparing language and arithmetic: language 
signs ‘‘ bring the mind much nearer to the infinite 
variety of nature than does mathematics. The ab- 
stractions of language prepare for the copious details 
of natural science and of practical life ; the abstrac- 
tions of mathematics, though essential to the scien- 
tific manipulation of these details, are liable, if un- 
corrected, to unfit the mind for their assimilation. 
Mathematical training facilitates the working of the 
syllogism ; but language training tends much better 
to facilitate the discovery of the premises.” 

Compared with physical science: ‘*‘ Physical science 
consists of two parts: Ist, the acquisition of sense 
impressions through contact with external phenom- 
ena. 2d, the collation comparison, and classifica- 
tion of these impressions, reasoning upon them, and 
establishment of the laws of phenomena. The first 
process collects the raw material of science. But it 
is the second process that creates science out of its 
raw material. Science is not nature, but the product 
of the mind acting upon nature. . . . Words 
are the first products of the action of the mind upon 
nature. . . . Thus, language is the earliest and 
most perfect type of science.” 

“Now, it is quite impossible permanently to 
choose, as some people seem to imagine, between 
study of words and study of things, after the very 
first steps have been taken. The habit of handling 
abstractions, if not exactly essential to the simplest 
perceptions, is essential to all thought about these 


perceptions. It is essential also to all perceptions 


beyond the simplest and most obvious.” 
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Coming to the question of particular languages, 
Doctor Jacobi holds it essential to study several, by 
comparative methods. “ Nor is it necessary to dwell 
on the vulgar error which would distinguish Latin 
and Greek as dead languages, and hence less useful 
than modern dialects which may possibly be spoken. 
To an English speaking person of any culture, Latin 
and Greek are far more living than Spanish, or Portu- 
guese, or Dutch, all spoken languages. As Professor 
Harris remarks, we are still living in the midst of 
Roman civilization.” 

‘* The inferences demanded of the child in trans- 
lating Latin are simply the type of mental acts that 
are to be demanded of him all his life, and consti- 
tute an excellent preparation for these. The logical 
value of French and German is so much less, be- 
cause precise knowledge of construction and inflec- 
tion is unnecessary to the interpretation, and the 
general similarity to English renders much narrower 
the space traversed by the mind to reach the point 
of view of the foreign consciousness. . When 
a person, habituated to one form of construction, 
learns to understand fluently, to think, and still 
more to speak under another form, the functional 
grouping of these brain regions must be changed. 

. . This change, like all changes for nervous 
tissues, constitutes an immense stimulus and excita- 
tion, proportioned to the extent of the change. To 
consciousness, the mind seems to have traversed a 
certain space to‘place itself at the new point of view. 
The physical basis of this consciousness is the space 
occupied by the nerve fibers of the brain, which prop- 
agate vibrations from one convolution to another.” 

‘* The special value of the study of Latin over the 
modern languages may now, in answer to our ques- 
tion, be categorically stated. 

‘*1, No European language, and no European 
history or philosophy, apart perhaps from the Sla- 
vonic and Scandinavian groups, can be understood 
without knowledge of Latin. 

**2,. Least of all can English language, philoso- 
phy, or history be understood, since the language is 
simply a combination of Anglo-Saxon and Latin, in 
which Latin considerably predominates, and Rome 
is indelibly impressed upon English history, thought, 
and institutions. 

‘*3, In the study of words, which should initiate 
the child into the study of language, the Latin roots 
are best fitred for beginning, on account of their fa- 
miliarity, conspicuousness, simplicity, and ready 
manipulation. 

“4 The Latin grammaris the most perfect gram- 
mar of Europe, and should alone be used to teach 
grammatical principles, selected in the order of their 
natural comprehensibility to the developing mind. 
The construction of the Latin language as a 
whole compels the translation of the modern mind 
into a form of consciousness sufficiently remote from 
its own to necessitate a great change in the general 
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synthesis of cerebral activity. The same is true of 
Greek.” 

These extracts give the merest suggestion of the 
force of the reasoning, when read in full, and leave un- 
touched a number of its points. The value of the speci- 
fic details of Latin method is considerably less, be- 
cause these are things that can be established only by 
experiment with pupils. For instance, the general 
principle that language study should come early, and 
be in great part out of the way and disposed of in 
time for other things, would, we think, be assented 
to by the best teachers ; that children should learn 
to speak German simultaneously with English, to 
read it at six or seven (‘‘a dozen lessons should 
suffice’), should begin Latin and French reading at 
seven, Latin grammar at nine; Greek between ten 
and twelve, and by fourteen or sixteen (‘‘ The effect 
on mental development and training is to be ob- 
tained, if at all, by the age of fourteen, fifteen, or six- 
teen ”), be ready to start highly equipped upon the 
other studies of a general curriculum, —this is a 
specific scheme that experience might considerably 
modify. We understand that the little botanist of 
the “ Experiment in Primary Education” has not 
thus far tested the value of the language-period—the 
seventh to the fourteenth year —in her education. 


Three Views of Mexico. 


WHEN an essayist, an artist, and a woman have 
set down their views of a country, there is little fur- 
ther about it that one would wish to know. Of 
course the account of the essayist is more prosaic, of 
the woman more poetic, and of the artist, more 
full of dramatic force. 

All, however, have approached their subject with 
such freshness and !ight-heartedness that each of the 
volumes is of more than usual interest. There is no 
attempt on the part of the essayist and the artist to 
do serious work, Their books are accounts of vaca- 
tion tours, and their jottings down are those of the 
superficial and casual observer. 

The woman’s intention is more serious. The stud- 
ies of government are carefully made, and there is 
an honest effort to interpret truthfully the real spirit 
of Mexican life. If the accounts of the others are to 
be trusted, she has placed too much stress on the 
genius of the Mexican for government, and is too 
hopeful for the future of the republic. 

Mr. Warner’s view,— and Mr. Warner is a careful 


On Horseback in Virginia, etc. With Mexican Notes. 
By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1888, For sale in San Francisco by Samuel 
Carson & Co. 

A White Umbrella in Mexico, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin& Co. 1889., For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

Mexico— Picturesque, Political, and Progressive, by 
Mary Elizabeth Blake and Margaret F. Sullivan. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. 1888. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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reporter,— is that the present government is repub- 
lican only in name. He is particularly impressed 
with the utter hopelessness of arousing in the Mex- 
ican the feeling that it is from him the government 
derives its powers, and to him that it must look for 
their extension or limitation. The lower class Mex- 
ican not enly does not expect but does not want to 
have a hand in his governing. All that he cares for 
is to be let alone. 

All three of the parties traveled over the same 
well beaten roads, and from the similarity of their 
accounts one gathers the suspicion that they travel- 
ed with the same guide book,— probably Janvier’s, 
Mr. Warner’s work is done with less care than ‘he 
usually displays ; but his humor is as bright and his 
touch as deft as in the days when he had his reputa- 
tion yet to make. _ 

Few books published within the year have been so 
daintily artistic as 4 White Umbrella in Mexico. Its 
wide margins, zsthetic cover, and unusual illustra- 
tions are each a delight to the eye of a book-lover, 
and, unlike most books so profusely illustrated, the 
text is of more than usual interest. Some of the 
character drawing shows deep insight into human 
nature, and the Bohemian carelessness of the point 
of view, the sunny humor, and evident intention of 
making something good out of even the worst phases 
of Mexican life, make this as pleasant a volume as 
one would wish with which to while away an idle 
hour. 


THE two chief characteristics of the Semitic race, 
the religious and the commercial, were represented in 
the earliest times by the Jews and the Pheenicians, 
Coming from ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees,” that starting 
point of so many of the races of western Asia, the 
latter dwelt along the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean for a thousand years, and were then absorbed 
into the surrounding nations, leaving scarcely a trace 
of their existence in the land that had known them 
so long. But their influence was not confined to 
the land they lived in ; indeed, it was probably the 
most widely diffused of all the nations of antiquity. 
The commercial instinct was strong in them, and 
perhaps a love of adventure also urged them on. Be 
the cause what it may, they ventured forth in their 
frail boats, battling with the stormy waters of the 
Mediterranean, and even braving the unknown wastes 
of the Atlantic at a time when superstition peopled 
that region with nameless dangers. Their commer- 
cial enterprises were extensive, and their colonies 
covered three sides of the Mediterranean, besides in- 
cluding a number of the important islands. But 


they were a commercial rather than a warlike peo- 
ple, and in those days of strife their prosperity soon 
attracted the avarice of their more warlike neighbors. 
The Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans each in turn conquered them, until their 
identity was lost. 


Their story is_vividly and inter- 
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estingly told by Prof. George Rawlinson}, whose fa- 
miliarity with the entire history of the period permits 
him to indulge in sufficient generalization without 
obscurity. The discussion on the religion of Baal 
might have been made clearer for young readers, or 
omitted ; as it stands, it is a trifle obscure. 


Briefer Notice. 


Invalids and those who desire to preserve good 
health in a suitable climate, will find very useful Dr. 
James’s book on American Resorts. The ground 
covered is so wide that only a short paragraph can 
be devoted to any separate point, but enough is giv- 
en to characterize distincily the peculiarities of each 
resort. Under ‘‘ Pacific Coast” are noticed San 
Diego, Coronado Beach, Monterey, Santa Barbara, 
and other southern watering places, but no mention 
is made of any point in the State north of San Fran- 
cisco. The last chapter is devoted to a translation 
from the German of those chapters of Woeikof’s val- 
uable treatise on ‘‘ A7imate der Erde,” which relate 
to North and South America, and the contiguous 
islands and oceans. A careful index makes it possible 
to refer at once to any particular point desired. 
To meet on familiar terms the famous men of other 
countries is one of the greatest pleasures of the trav- 
eler ; and of the itinerants who travel with note books 
in their hands, those will give us the most interesting 
books of travel who have enjoyed the widest contact 
with the great minds of the countries through which 
they have journeyed. Mr. Wright was, in this respect, 
a peculiarly favored traveler, and, as a consequence, 
there is a deeper tone running through his book @ 
than is generally found in the necessarily superficial 
impressions of a stranger. Setting out with the idea 
of observing every country in which an Aryan people 
have established civil government, he passes in suc- 
cession through all the great governments of Europe, 
and winds up in the antipodes, with a description of 
the life, manners, and politics of Australia and New 
Zealand. The purpose of the book is political and 
social, rather than descriptive. The peculiarities of 
manners and governments all through this great 
range of territory are pictured with a fidelity and ac- 
curacy that show a mind more than usually keen in 
observation, and skilled in the distinction between 
important and unimportant details. Altogether, it 
is much above the ordinary book of travels, and 
will prove of interest and value to the historian. —~ 





1The Story of Phoenicia, by George Rawlinson. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 1889. For sale by Sam- 
uel Carson & Co., San Francisco. Price $1.50. 


With notes upon their climates. 
By Bushrod W. James, A. M., M.D. Philadelphia 
and London. F. A. Davis: 1889. 


* People and Countries Visited in a Winding Journey 
Around the World. By O. W. Wright, A. M., M. D 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 1889. 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s reputation and experi- 
ence as a politician, using that term in its best sense, 
make everything he may write on the subject of pol- 
itics or political methods interesting. His Zssays on 
Practical Politics, which were originally published 
in Zhe Century, are drawn from his three terms 
of service in the New York legislature, and from 
his struggles in the New York city elections. The 
first essay, Phases of State Legislation, is a pen 
picture of life at Albany, and, with the label changed, 
might very well describe our own Sacramento legis- 
lative body. We see the same ignorant and vicious 
foreign contingent from the large city, the same nar- 
row-minded but honest representation from the in- 
terior. Machine politics in New York city is the 
same old story of bossism that curses all our great 
municipalities. Mr. Rooseveit offers no special rem- 
edy for these evils, but, in a short preface, in answer 
to some of his critics, he’suggests that no one remedy 
will do, but that the main evils will disappear and 
are disappearing with the gradual improvement in 
the moral ideas of the average voter. The Centen- 
nial of a Revolution® is a somewhat disjointed dis- 
cussion of the revolution suggested by the centen- 
nial celebration of 1887. The author’s ideas are 
decidedly misty and obscure. He has evidently 
read very extensively on his subject, but has not prof- 
ited by his reading. His style is decidedly flippant. 
It may be good taste, but we doubt it, to refer to 
Thomas Jefferson as ‘‘ Tom” Jefferson, and to the 
late Professor Pomeroy as “‘that ancient fossil.’ The 
closing paragraph is characteristic of the book : 
‘* By rushing onward in the battle of ideas we place 
ourselves in solidarity with revolutionists everywhere ; 
with those who in Europe call themselves the Inter- 
national —- the Party of the Revolution. Revolution 
anywhere and everywhere. We are all 
‘men without a country.’ Let them come along: 
the Communist, the Anarchist, the Socialist, or what- 
ever else! Weare allin the swim! Vogue /a ga-* 
lére! Let her go, Gallagher! Vive Ja Commune!’ ' 
The book is not worth reading. ** Good Compa- 
ny ” is a happy selection for the name of the series 
now to be reviewed. In that series are published a 
choice collection of essays from pleasant and enter- 
taining essayists. The books are neatly bound in 
red cloth, are printed on good paper, and in fair 
type. They are as cheap as the ordinary paper cov- 
ered book, fifty cents, are just as convenient, and can 








4 Essays on Practical Politics. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Questions of the Day, No. XLIX. 1888. For sale in 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


5 The Centennial of a Revolution. An address by a 
Revolutionist. New York and London: G. P, Put- 
nam's Sons: 1888. Forsale in San Francisco by Sam- 
uel Carson & Co. 


6 The Wishing-Cap Papers. By Leigh Hunt. Good 
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be preserved for future reading. Among the num- 
ver are Zhe Wishing-Cap Papers, by Leigh Hunt ; 
Fireside Saints and Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast Talk, by 
Douglas Jerrold, Dreamthorp by Alexander Smith, 


and 7%e Lover and other papers by Richard Steele.. 


Broken Lights and Religious Duty, of the same se- 
ries, both by Frances Power Cobbe, are discussions, 
the former on the present condition and future pros- 
pects of religious faith in England, the latter, as in- 
dicated by the name, upon religious duty. 4 Phy- 
sician’s Problems is a valuable series of studies in he- 
rediiy and other social questions. ——Far better than 
most of the authors who have had their writings dis- 
sected for use in ‘‘ birthday books” does Holmes 
lend himself to the operation. His writings are vo- 
luminous and varied, and better yet for the purpose, 
so filled with bright, humorous, and sententious ut- 
terances that 365 quotable passages were not hard 
to find.!. The compiler has done his work well, and 
the publishers have given it a dainty dress and many 
charming landscape bits for illustrations. A sec- 
ond edition of Lucia Norman’s ‘story of California? 

Fireside Saints, Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast Talk, and 
Other Papers. By Douglas Jerrold. /did. 

Dreamthorp. By Alexander Smith. /déd. 

The Lover, and Other Papers. By Richard Steele. 
lbid. 

Broken Lights. An Inquiry into the Present Condi 
tion and Future Prospects of Religious Faith. By Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe. /did. 

Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe. /déd. 

'The Holmes Birthday Book. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. For sale in San Francisca by Samuel 
Carson & Co, 

2A Popular History of California. By Lucia Nor- 


man, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged by T. E. 
San Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 1889. 
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is issued by the Bancrofts, brought down to date by 
T. E. The same conservativeness that is character- 
istic of the book is maintained by the reviser, and 
the statements of the present condition of the State 
strike an ear familiar with ‘*‘ boom” literature as 
rather tame. This is to the credit of the book, and 
yet there are times when it is carried too far, as for 
instance when the yearly output of wine in the State 
is placed at ten million gallons. Good authorities 
double that estimate. We can but feel that too 
dark a picture is given of the character of society, 
even of the Vigilance Committee times. True, there 
were scoundrels, many and organized, there was 
lawlessness, gambling and vice of all sorts, but by 
the side of all this there was a great mass of men 
that were honest, industrious and strong, the men 
that laid deep and firm the foundations of the com- 
monwealth. A very valuable thing it is to have 
many people instructed in a plain and practical way 
what to do in the many emergencies that are always 
liable to happen. Of the many handbooks on _ this 
subject that have been printed, few or none deserve 
to outrank Doctor Butler’s work.? It is to be com- 
mended for what it leaves out, all that is not perfect- 
ly practical in real cases, and the instructions are so 
brief as well as simple that they cling in the memory, 
and_will help in accidents where books are as unat- 
tainable as doctors. Wounds, burns, broken bones, 
poisons, apparent drowning, and many other mat- 
ters are treated of, and illustrations and a good index 
serve to make the information available. 


Butler, 
1889. 


Notes. By*Glentworth R. 


3 Emergency 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


A, M., M. D. 
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ee GREAT DISCOVERY 
For all the Metals, Machinery, Jewelry and Table Ware; for Windows and Mirrors; for Toilet and Ho \«. chold, 


Callustro Powder, Callustro Palm Soap, Callustro “ M. I. P.” Soap, apes Tooth Powder, } TH E CA L L U ST R re) Ct 


Callustro Acorn, Callustro Window and Callustro Brick ‘allustro Nail Enamel, 
Callustro Metal Soap, Mirror Polisher, Callustro Needle Polisher, Callustro Paint and Kaisomine.§ Office and a 13044 oe Averzo, Oak] 





—FULL WEIGHT — No Chemicals, a 
PURE 
. BAKER & C03 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


To increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 
ous expedients are employed, most of them being based 
upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infision in water. 


W. Baker & Go.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 
fect mechanical processes, ne chemical being 
wees 7 used in its preparation. By one of the most 
Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
more than a quarter of a century. It is used by the United . S 's <a 
States Government. Endorsed by the heads of the Great gree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and most Healthful. attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa. 


Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans, 
PRIOS BAKING POWDER Co. W. Baker & Ce., Dorchester, Mass. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 8T, LOUIS. SAN FRANCISCO. 


DECKERZ= 


PIANOS. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 137 Post Street, Agents. 


THE: MUTUAL: LIFE + (onbany 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Cash Assets, . ; : ‘ $126,082,154. 
Paid to Members Since Organization, 272,481,329. 


ITS TERM DISTRIBUTION POLICY 3$,SIMBELE. LIBERAL 





e attained an UNPUR- © 


» which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 


> AM WSDOT / 


, upon their excellence alone haw 








WORKMANSHIP AND DURABILITY. 


Warerooms: 5th Ave. & 20th St., New York, 22 & 24 E, Baltimore St., Baltimore, and 817 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C. 


TOUCH, 








CHASED PRE-EMINENUE 


TONE, 
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INV 


. SecuRE AND Pr FITABLE AS A U.S. BOND. 
DO NOT TAKE ANY OTHER! 


All persons who desire to have Safe Life Insurance are requested to apply to 


A. B. FORBES, General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 
No. 401 CALIFORNIA STREET, San Francisco, Cal 
Or at any of the authorized Agencies of the Company, in the principal cities and towns on the Pacific Coast. 


a 


“OOSTONVA 
_“ 


BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND, Fic ) LIFE SCHOLARSHIP, $7 
ENGLISH BRANCHES, TACIE!S ae NO VACATIONS. 








KNAB 











